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BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY 


OR THE 


Adbentures and Misadventures of Robert Ainsleigh 


Cuapter XIII. I searn my ApprenticesuHir. 


- HAT devil’s work is this?” I cried, drawing my sword, and 

looking towards Everard Lestrange, who stood at some dis- 
tance from me, and very close to the door, as if anxious to secure a 
convenient retreat. 

“© Robin, they told me ’twas your wish to marry me!” 

“ And the desperado draws his sword on the prettiest girl in Bucks !” 
exclaimed Everard Lestrange; “ was there ever such a savage ?” 

“Tt is upon you that I draw my sword, liar and traitor!” I gasped. 
“Your life or mine shall answer for this night’s work.” 

**T decline to cross swords with a ——” 

Before the foul word could pass his lips, I sprang towards him with 
uplifted hand, and should have struck him across the face with my open 
palm, but for Philip Hay and the parson, who clutched at my arm, and 
held me off by their united strength. 

‘What a fire-eater this foundling of my lady’s is!” cried Mr. Le- 
strange with his languid sneer. “ But why all this outcry? The wife 
we have given you is young and pretty, and ’twould only have served 
you right if we had tied you to some wrinkled harridan of the town. 
True, ‘tis not the lady to whose hand and fortune your insolence aspired; 
but it is scarce six months since you swore you were ready to marry 
this one at a moment’s notice, if her father could find her for you.” 

“IT offered to marry an honest woman,” I answered, “not your cast- 
off mistress.” 

My foster-sister sank to my feet with a stifled groan. God help us 
both! I had but hit the mark too well. 

“No; ’twas my other mistress you wanted, with twenty-five thou- 
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sand pounds for her fortune. You were welcome to my mistress—when 
I had done with her.” 

“Devil! Will you fight me in this room—this moment ?” I cried 
huskily. 

“No; I will fight you neither here nor elsewhere, neither now nor 
at any future time, for a reason which I hinted just now, and which 
you need not force me to state more broadly. You are no mark for a 
gentleman’s weapon.—Hold the fellow tight, Phil Hay; I have but a 
few words to say, and am gone.” 

“Let me go, Hay!” cried I; “‘ why do you obey that scoundrel ?” 

** Because he is paid to obey me, as ma’amselle yonder has been 
paid for her part in the comedy. Do you suppose a man of the world 
like myself was to be ousted and cheated by your bumpkinship, without 
trying to turn the tables on you? I saw how you were playing your 
cards from the day we came to Hauteville. Your father was my father’s 
rival, and it was natural to me to hate you. And you, my lady step- 
mother’s beggarly foundling, must needs come between me and the girl 
that was betrothed to me. A pretty gentleman indeed to steal my mis- 
tress! I saw through your artifices, and when you came to London, 
took care to place my spy upon your track.” 

“What!” I roared, shaking myself free from Philip’s grasp. 

“Yes, Mr. Simplicity; yonr chosen friend and boon companion is 
my led-captain, Mr. Hay, a gentleman who has been in my service for 
the last five years.” 

“© God, what a dastardly world!” 

“Forgive me, Bob; thou'rt the best fellow I ever knew, and I love 
thee with all my heart,” said Hay, with a strange softness in his tone ; 
“but I am a scoundrel by profession. ’Tis one of the trades poor men 
live by, you see, and men must live.” 

“Yes, and vipers too; they plead their privilege to crawl and 
sting. Great God, this is hard!” 

I sank into a chair, touched to the very heart by this hideous 
treachery. I had grown fonder of the man than I thought. As I sat 
for some moments, confounded, forgetful of Everard Lestrange, I felt a 
little hand thrust gently into mine. It was Margery’s. The wretched 
girl had not yet risen from the spot where she had sunk down at my 
feet. 

“Forgive me, Robin,” she pleaded ; “indeed I did not know it was 
a trick that was to be played on thee, or I would have died before I 
had taken part in it. He—Everard—told me it was your wish to marry 
me; and O, Robin, I have been cruelly deceived, and am not so guilty 
as I seem. I will never trouble you, dear; you shall see me no more ; 
and the marriage can be undone.” 

“Yes,” cried Everard Lestrange; “by grim death! Pallida mors 
is the only parson who can cut the knot which my friend yonder has 
just tied.” 
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‘The bride was married under a false name,” I said, 
'“ Yes; but the true one is in the register.” 

I turned eagerly to the greasy volume that lay open upon the table. 
Yes, there, below my own signature, appeared that of Margaret Haw- 
ker. .I remembered how my attention had been distracted while the 
bride was writing. 

“The ceremony could not be more binding if it had been performed 
in Westminster Abbey. Mrs. Margery is as honest a wife as Lady Caro- 
line Fox. Ma’amselle Adolphine-will go back to her service the richer 
for a fifty-pound note, and will carry her young mistress the pleasing 
intelligence of your marriage.” 

* And do you think I will not carry the truth to Miss Hemsley?” 

“That will depend on your opportunities. You made an engage- 
ment this evening which you may find somewhat inconvenient to you 
in your character of bridegroom, and which will certainly put a stop to 
any stolen visits to the ladies in St. James’s-square.” 

*“T made un engagement! What engagement ?” 

“Sure, twas an engagement to serve the honourable East India 
Company over in Bengal, and a glorious career it is for a courageous 
young man!” cried a familiar voice close at hand, and Sergeant O’Blagg 
came into the room, closely followed by a couple of ruffianly-looking 
fellows in military trousers and dingy ragged shirts, while three or four 
others looked in from the doorway. 

Before I could utter so much as one cry of anger or surprise, these 
two scoundrels had gripped me on either side. What followed was the 
work of a few moments—a sharp brief struggle for liberty, in which I 
fought as a man only fights for something dearer than life, striking out 
right and left, while the hot blood poured over my face from a wound’ 
on my head. 

I had but just time to see Everard Lestrange and the Frenchwoman 
rush from the room, dragging Margery with them, while a long piercing 
shriek from that wretched girl rang out, shrill above the clamour of 
the rest; the floor seemed to reel beneath my feet, a roaring thunder- 
ous noise sounded in my ears, and I knew no more. 


I opened my eyes upon the semi-darkness of a dilapidated garret, 
where I found myself lying on a dirty mattress of hay or flock. The 
atmosphere was thickened with tobacco-smoke, and what feeble light 
there was came from two small windows in the sloping roof, closely 
barred, and festooned with cobwebs. It was the most wretched place I 
had ever seen, and for some time after waking from sleep, or stupor, 
I knew not whether it was not an underground dungeon in which I 
found myself prisoner. 

I lay for some time but half-awake, staring at the bare walls of my 
prison with a kind of stupid wonder, as if it had been a strange picture 
in a book which I contemplated half-asleep, and nowise concerned in 
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the matter. Then, by slow degrees, came a little more consciousness, 
and I felt that I was in some remote degree interested in this dreary 
place, and in this aching mass of flesh and bone lying on a mattress 
but a little softer than the ground. 

I tried to lift my right arm, but found it powerless, and smarting 
with some recent wound. On this I raised my left, which moved freely 
enough, but not without some pain, and felt my head, which was bound 
with wet rags. After this effort I closed my eyes, and was awakened 
presently by a faint odour of vinegar and a hand pressing a mug of 
water to my lips with almost womanly softness. 

“ Who’s that ?” I asked, opening my eyes. 

“ One who has deserved your scorn and hatred, but will do his best 
to merit your forgiveness,” answered a familiar voice ; and I saw that 
the face bent over me was Philip Hay’s. 

“ You here!” I cried ; “ I don’t want your services. I would rather 
perish of thirst than take a drop of water from the hand of such a 
traitor. Go to your worthy employer, sir, and claim your reward.” 

“T have got it, Bob. When a wise man has done with the tool he 
has used for his dirty work he takes care to put it out of the way. 
Everard Lestrange promised me a hundred pounds—I have his 
written bond for the sum—for the safe carrying through of last night’s 
work ; but, you see, he finds it cheaper to hand me over to the Honour- 
able East India Company. Dead men tell no tales, you know, Bob; and 
a man shipped for Bengal is as good as dead; for what with war, and 
fever, and famine, and hardship, ’tis long odds if he ever sees Europe 
again. Drink the water, Robert, in token of forgiveness. You and I 
are in the same boat, and it is best we should be friends. I was never 
your enemy but in the way of business, and plotted against you for 
hire just as better men will plot against aking. Say you forgive me, 
child. We are too miserable to afford ourselves the luxury of resent- 
ment. But for my care it is ten to one if your eyes had ever opened 
on this wretched place, and if you had not been thrust into a nameless 
grave by night with scarce a prayer said over your poor clay.” 

“‘T do not thank you for that,”’ I answered bitterly ; “ death would 
be better than to waken in such a place as this.” 

“ Alas, I claim no thanks, Bob; I only ask you to believe that I 
love thee.” 

“Ts it possible for me to think that after the way you have used 
me ?” 

“Tt was in my bond, Bob. You have heard of the honour that 
‘ obtains among thieves. I had pledged myself to carry through this 
business; and then there was another inducement—I desperately wanted 
that hundred pounds. Egad, Bob, I could have sold my own brother 
for less money. Joseph’s brethren did it, you know, and he treated 
them uncommonly handsomely afterwards. Besides, I was in that rep- 
tile’s pay.” 
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“ And your liberal Mr. Cave, and your history of the Amazons ?” 

“ All purely mythological as those ladies themselves, Robert. I 
have done an occasional article for Cave; and I know his scrub and 
hackney writer Samuel Johnson—a man that talks better than Socrates, 
and is content to toil in a garret for the wages of a hackney-coachman. 
But the money I spent while I was with thee came from Everard 
Lestrange.” 

“And that account of your life and adventures with which you 
entertained me was as mythical as the rest, I conclude ?” 

“No, ’fore Gad, Bob. I gave you a tolerably true account of my- 
self. My sins there were but of omission. I did not tell you that after 
leaving Mallandaine’s service I became henchman and hanger-on of 
your kinswoman’s amiable stepson, Mr. Lestrange, curse him !” 

Here a thought flashed across me. 

“ And you have pandered to his vices, no doubt, as you did to those 
of your first patron. You can tell me how my poor little foster-sister 
was robbed of innocence and friends and home.” 

“In the usual fashion, Bob,’’ my companion answered, with a sigh. 
‘Tt is as common as an old street-ballad. The very staleness of the 
thing makes it hateful to a man of genius. But your man of genius 
must keep body and soul together somehow. There were all the old 
hackneyed promises—intentions honourable, family reasons why secrecy 
must be preserved—the old worn-out pleas; and the poor child was but 
too easily deluded. Your modern fine gentleman will swear to a lie 
with the easiest air in the world. Men have always done these things, 
you know; but there was a time when they did them with a bad grace, 
and were liable to be sorry afterwards. Shame and remorse are out of 
fashion now. Mr. Lestrange carried his prize over to Paris, where he 
introduced her to seven other spirits worse than himself, if that’s pos- 
sible, and was angry with the poor little thing because she sickened at 
such company. In short, our Don Juan soon grew tired of your little 
rustic beauty. 

“ He would have planted her on an elderly scion of the haule no- 
blesse, who wanted something young and fresh and pretty to complete 
the furniture of his summer pavilion near Choisy le Roi. But against 
this arrangement the girl rebelled sturdily; and by this time Sir Marcus 
had begun to urge upon his son the necessity of an immediate marriage 
with the heiress, who might slip through their fingers at any moment. 
So Mr. Lestrange hurries back to London, bringing his mistress with 
him, whom he hides in a shabby lodging hard by Covent Garden; and 
being well-informed of your movements by my agency, he sees that 
his case is somewhat desperate, and that only violent measures can 
serve him. Whereupon he buys over the French maid—a deceitful, 
abandoned creature, always ripe for treachery—and plans the agreeable 
plot to which you—and I, worse luck !—have fallen victims.” 

“ And that forged letter, on the strength of which Sir Marcus was 
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£0 quick to condemn me? I make no doubt you could give me some 
enlightenment on that subject.” 

“ Well, yes, I have heard of the forged letter. Sir Marcus Lestrange 
is a diplomatist ; and it is just possible he played into his son’s hand. 
Be sure he never relished the notion of your inheriting the bulk of Lady 
Barbara’s fortune, which it is likely you would have done had father 
and son not succeeded in blasting your character. They have done 
their work pretty well this time; and may congratulate themselves on 
a@ rare success.” 

“ But do you think I shall not tell my own story, and denounce 
their hellish stratagems, when I escape from this place ?” 

“Yes, friend Bob, when you escape from durance. God grant 
you and I may live to see the day that sets us at liberty; but I fear 
me my hair and yours too will be white as silver when that day comes.” 

“ What!” I roared, “do you mean to say that in a Christian land, 
in this free country, of whose liberty Englishmen boast so loudly, they 
can make us as close prisoners as if we were clapped in some under- 
ground cell of the French Bastille, by virtue of Madame Pompadour’s 
lettre de cachet ?” 

“T mean to say that the crimping sergeant into whose jaws I in- 
troduced you—more shame to me for a treacherous scoundrel!—will 
swear to an engagement between both of us, which latter turn of for- 
tume but serves me fairly for my wickedness. He will hold us to an 
engagement never made, Bob—for the difference between crimping 
and kidnapping is only a distinction of words—and we shall be kept in 
this loathsome hole with the rest of those unlucky wretches whom you 
see sprawling yonder, until the Honourable East India Company are 
ready to draft us on board ship secretly somewhere down the river, and 
keep us close under hatches till we are out at open sea; and then they 
will land us among the cobras and tigers, to defend John Company’s 
factories, and fight the yellow-faced Hindoos.” 

‘‘ But is there no such thing as escape, Phil ?’’ I asked, in a whisper, 
and with a glance towards one of the small close-barred windows. 

‘Alas, no, Bob! We are a valuable commodity; and rely on it 
they keep us in a strong box.” 

“ What! and we are held in durance within a hundred yards of the 
Mansign House, and can find no means of communicating with the 
authorities ?”’ 

“Nay, Bob, our gaolers will take care to prevent us. We are here 
in the very heart of savage London; and not that jungle to which we 
shall by and by be drafted is better stocked with foul creeping reptiles 
and beasts of prey. Alas, my simple Templar, thou hast heard men 
talk of Alsatia, but didst not know that in this civilised city there 
lies a wilderness more dangerous than burning Afric’s sands or Agra’s 
pathless mountains, peopled by creatures as deadly, and even more 
treacherous than tiger or serpent. Thou hast not heard of the ruined 
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houses of Shoe-lane and Stonecutter-street, and the deeds-that are done 
in the darkness behind those blind-shuttered windows. To thee Black 
Mary’s Hole and Copenhagen House are empty sounds, signifying no- 
thing ; but to the citizen of London those names have a sinister mean- 
ing. All this part of London is dedicated to infamy and crime; and 
I know not when the reforming power shall arise to sweep away these 
dens of iniquity. Sure ’twould take another great fire to purify them, 
and another plague would be scarce a calamity if it decimated their 
inhabitants.” 

“ But where are we, Phil?” I asked, addressing him with my accus- 
tomed friendliness, and for the moment forgetting what reason I had to 
hate him. I was indeed, as he had said, too wretched to be very angry. 
Every other feeling was swallowed up in the overwhelming thought of 
my misery. 

“In the next house to that where you were married. It was Mr. 
Lestrange made his bargain with the parson, not I. They were lies 
I told you about the business. My noble patron made his plans, and 
found the crimping sergeant, and you and I went meek as sheep to the 
slaughter. We fought lustily for our lives though, Bob, both of us, 
Half-a-dozen hulking wretches, armed to the teeth, surrounded us, and 
when you went down I had my battle for liberty. But the odds were 
too many against me; and when I felt my arms pinioned, and the iron 
rim of a pistol’s muzzle unpleasantly cold against my forehead, I threw 
up the sponge. Tis little good wounding a hydra; and I saw more 
hulking scoundrels lurking in the doorway. I knocked under, luckily 
without much hurt, and with all my senses about me, while you, poor 
wretch, lay like a log at my feet. They picked you up, and carried you 
through a passage and doorway leading from that house into this—I 
following. I got a glimpse of other rooms as we were led up to this, 
which is at the top of a somewhat lofty house; and I saw they were 
fall of poor wretches playing cards, and sprawling on mattresses, and 
drinking and brawling, by the light of foul-smelling tallow-candles, 
prisoners like ourselves. Whereby I conclude there is a house fall of 
recruits for the Honourable East India Company’s service, waiting 
till there is a vessel ready on which to draft them. The Company 
charter ships nowadays; but not long ago they did all their trading 
on their own bottoms.” 

It was quite dark by this time; and I asked my companion how 
long we had been in this dismal place. 

“Something less than twenty hours. It was last night, or this 
morning, at two o’clock, that we were taken prisoners. There has been 
an old hag in and out half-a-dozen times to see you. They want you 
to live, you see, for you are of some value alive, and dead there is the 
trouble of your burial. Folks have a knack of dying under this kind 
of durance. It is not three months since the good citizens about St. 
Bride’s Churchyard were scandalised by frequent funerals that were 
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performed under cover of night, with maimed rites, and no entry made 
in the register. ’I'was found on inquiry that the corpses came from a 
receiving-house for East-India recruits hard by, where a fever had 
broken out among the unhappy creatures. But this is no cheering 
talk, Bob, for a sick man.” 

“‘ Death is the only cheerful thought you can give me,” I answered 
bitterly. “Death! Sure, Iam dead. What can death do more than 
treachery has done for me ?—to cut me off from all I hold dear; and, 
alas, I die dishonoured, and my darling will be told I was a liar and 
hypocrite, who never loved her, and married another woman, scorning 
that sweet girl’s affection. Death! ’Tis a thousand times worse than 
death. It is purgatory, a state of torment dreadful as the inextinguish- 
able fires of hell. Get from the side of my bed, Philip Hay; for the 
first time I can lift my right arm I shall surely raise it to slay you. 
’Tis by your help I lie perishing here.” 

**T deserve no better at your hands,” he answered moodily ; “ but 
you will scarcely care to murder a wretch so ready to die. It would be 
like slaughtering a rotten sheep. What have I to live for more than 
you, Master Robert? Toil and danger and scanty food, and death 
from the hand of some tawny heathen. Faith, we are in the same boat; 
and to fight and throw each other overboard would but be mutual 
charity !” 

I heard a key turn, and the hag of whom Phil Hay had spoken 
came into the room with a candle and our suppers—a tempting banquet 
of mouldy cheese and coarse bread. 

‘If you want beer you must pay for it,” she said, with an imbecile 
grin; and Philip threw her a shilling, for which she brought by and 
by a quart of liquor which my companion declared to be the vilest 
twopenny he had ever tasted. 

“These places are on the model of sponging-houses,” he said ; “ and 
if a prisoner has money he is made to bleed pretty freely. The penniless 
they must feed somehow, to keep life in the bodies, which are wanted 
as food for gunpowder.” 

**T have a pocket-book full of notes,” said I; “‘ would it not be wise 
to spend them in bribing yonder hag ?” 

“ Be sure you have the money before you talk of spending it. In 
such dens as these they are apt to be handy at picking a pocket. Your 
coat and waistcoat lie under your head for a pillow. The money was 
in your coat-pocket, I suppose ?”’ 

Yes, the pocket-book had been there, and it was gone—stolen in the 
scuffle, no doubt. I bitterly regretted this money, for I could not but 
believe it might have enabled me to buy over my gaolers to my own 
interest ; but I think I still more regretted the book, which contained 
those comforting sentences of Scripture and philosophy hastily scribbled 
by the hand of my benefactress. 

“Is it my fate through life to lose everything?” I asked. “ Parents, 
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before I had ever known them; friends and good name, and money 
and liberty. Did I enter this world doomed to loss and slavery; pre- 
doomed, because of my father’s folly? Are my teeth to be for ever set 
on edge by the sour grapes he ate ?” 

Happily — and this amidst such utter misery was the solitary 
consoling circumstance—I had yet the locket with my lady’s portrait 
and hair, which I had long ago hung round my neck by a stout black 
ribbon, and had worn faithfully every day of my life. 

“Even if you had the money I doubt if it would serve you,” said 
Phil Hay, seeing me lost in a gloomy despair. “The crone who waits 
on us is half an idiot, and too silly to aid you if she had the will. Our 
gaolers are surly ruffians who would take your money and laugh at you 
afterwards. ’Tis as well to be spared the anguish of a delusive hope. 
No, Bob, there is no chance for us but to serve our time out yonder, 
with the chance of coming back some day, if it is our destiny to escape 
fever and sword, and famine and shipwreck.” 

“‘ What is the period ? or is there any fixed period for our slavery ?” 

“ Alack, I know not, friend. Were it the regular service to which 
we were bound, there are rules I could tell you; but of this irregular 
trader’s company I can tell you nothing. It is an accursed monopoly, 
opposed to all laws of justice and common sense; and its members 
make their own regulations. There was a sturdy endeavour some ten 
years since to throw open our commerce with the East to all adven- 
turous merchants ; but by specious argument and solid bribery, in the 
shape of a loan to government, the Company got their charter renewed, 
and have now a pretty sure footing in that distant world for which you 
and I have our places booked.” 

After this I sought no further knowledge. I was weakened by the 
pain of my wounds, and lay languid, almost apathetic, while Philip 
Hay watched and nursed me with a tenderness that could not but 
touch my heart, despite my sense of his late infernal treachery. “T'was 
strange to be thus cared for by the man who had destroyed me. 

I remained in this half-torpid condition for some days, eating 
scarce anything, and only nourished by some very vile broth which 
Phil induced the hag to procure for me on his assertion that I was at 
death’s door, and a little brandy, obtained from the same source, and 
paid for almost as dear as if it had been melted gold. 

Under my companion’s care my strength slowly came back, and I 
was able to rise from my wretched pallet, wash and dress myself, and 
pace slowly to and fro our dreary dungeon—than which I little thought 
ever to inhabit a more dismal abode. Then came upon me in all its 
intensity the agony of despair; and never in all my after career did I 
suffer pangs so keen as those that rent my heart during my habitation 
of this loathsome garret. Cut off alive from all I loved, tortured by 
the certainty that the woman for whom I would have given my life 
must needs believe me the basest of men, there was no source, save 
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One to which I had not yet learned to apply myself, whence I could 
hope for comfort. 
“Dora will believe me a hypocrite and a liar,” I repeated to my- 
self perpetually ; and this one idea seemed to be the beginning and end 
of all my misery. My noble benefactress’s ill opinion, her bitter dis- 
appointment in one she had trusted, I could not yet bring myself to 
consider. My dear love, my plighted wife, forsaken by me without a 
word, abandoned to the slow tortures of domestic persecution ; it was 
of her I thought, and for a long while of her alone. No, not alone; 
one lurid image glared red across the sad picture of my love’s despair, 
and wore the shape of Everard Lestrange. I had not yet learned to 
entreat compassion from the Divine Judge of all mankind, but daily 
and nightly did I implore the vengeance of Heaven on the head of this 
consummate villain, and that I might be permitted to become the in- 
strument of that almighty wrath. For a meeting with this man, foot 
to foot and hand to hand, I thirsted with even a more passionate desire 
than that with which I languished to fling myself at Dora Hemsley’s 
feet and assure her of my fidelity. Alas, not for years were either 
of these meetings to take place; and here was I, at twenty years of 
age, prisoner in a garret, with no hope of change except that which 
would send me forth to eternal exile; yes, eternal; for what were the 
chances of future distant years to a wretch who hungered for present 
relief to his immeasurable woes? It was just possible that some day 
in the remote future would restore me to liberty and England; but 
could I live upon the sorry comfort of such a possibility? And I 
might come back to find Dora’s grave, or to know that she was mar- 
ried and happy, and had long forgotten me. It would be the return of 
a ghost, not a living man, a miserable shadow of past hope and joy 
restored from the grave to trouble the peace of the living. Great 
heaven, what an ingenious torment had Everard Lestrange imagined 
for the gratification of his malice! To have murdered me would have 
been a poor revenge compared to this hellish conspiracy, which cut me 
off from all that constitutes life, and yet left me to exist and suffer. 
The injuries I had received in the brief skirmish that followed my 
wretched wedding were severe, and in spite of Philip Hay’s care of me 
I suffered a relapse, and lay prostrate with a low fever, while the garret 
we inhabited received several new inmates in the person of recruits 
voluntary and recruits involuntary, like Hay and myself. The former 
smoked, drank, and played cards, with much contentment and jollity, 
the latter alternately bewailed their fate, cursed their captors, and 
joined in the amusements of their happier companions. Of the land 
to which we were destined to travel, most of these had but a vague and 
foolish notion. Some confounded the East Indies with the two Americas, 
others believed the Great Mogul still powerful as in the days of Au- 
rungzebe, and ruler over millions of African negroes. All had a con- 
fused idea that the Indians of Asia scalped their enemies like the 
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copper-coloured natives of Canada, that an Englishman single-handed 
was a match for about fifty of these Hindoo pagans, that diamond- 
mines and temples amply furnished with jewelled idols accessible to 
the greed of any European adventurer abounded throughout the ori- 
ental continent, and that gold-dust was the staple of the soil. Igno- 
rance so complete, or half knowledge so bewildering, as obtained among 
these men it would have been almost impossible to conceive, had one 
not overheard their conversation; and I was amazed to find that a 
couple of fine gentlemen who had been surprised into an engagement 
under the influence of a tavern punchbowl were no better informed 
than the tag-rag and bobtail that formed the rest of the company. 

Utterly helpless though I was, I could not shut from my mind all 
idea of escape. I questioned Philip Hay upon this subject; but he 
bade me at once dismiss so futile a hope from my mind. 

** You can’t suppose I should omit to reconnoitre our quarters,” he 
said. ‘I took my survey before those fellows came in, and discovered 
the hopelessness of our case. If you were strong enough to climb like 
a cat—instead of which you can but just crawl across the room—there 
would be no chance for us. We are here at the top of a lofty house; 
below us a stone-paved yard amply furnished with spikes, and in which 
half-a-dozen soldier-fellows with a stout bulldog for their companion 
seem to make their perpetual abode. Nor is this all, for as your own 
eyes will inform you, our windows are stoutly barred; and our friends, 
the recruits who have joined of their own accord, would no doubt be 
prompt to curry favour by giving the alarm and joining against us in 
any shindy that might follow. No, Bob; so long as we remain here 
there is nothing for us but patience and fortitude. They must convey 
us somehow from here to shipboard, and on that passage rests our sole 
hope. If you see any chance of escape ¢hen, snatch it without wasting 
a moment on consideration ; you can’t easily be worse off than you are, 
for once safely shipped our doom is sealed. And now keep yourself 
quiet, Bob, so that you may the sooner get the better of this foolish 
fever, which unfits you for seizing any opportunity that may offer.” 

I did not recover from the fever in time to avail myself of any 
chance that might have arisen between our removal and our shipment, 
for within a few days of this conversation we were suddenly aroused in 
the dead of the night with a summons to prepare for our journey. Our 
preparations were of the briefest, the wealthiest among us possessing 
no more than a bundle; and then, amid hurry and clamour unutterable, 
we descended the steep dilapigated stair, dimly lighted by a single 
oil-lamp, and guarded by Sergeant O’Blagg and half-a-dozen private 
soldiers. I was barely able to limp downstairs, leaning heavily on 
Philip’s shoulder. 

“© Phil,” I cried, as we went down, “I hope they won’t part us!” 

Yes, strange as this may seem, in the utter abandonment of my 
state I now clung to him who had betrayed me into this misery. In 
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the living grave to which we had both descended, his was the sole fa- 

miliar face that linked me with the past and assured me of my own 
identity; and even the sense of this I might well have lost amidst 
surroundings so strange, and under circumstances so far beyond the 
limits of everyday experience. , 

Myself and two other invalids, whom I had not encountered until 
this moment, were thrust into a wagon, where we lay helpless upon 
the straw at the bottom. The wagon was then filled as closely as it 
could be packed with other recruits, amongst whom I was glad to 
perceive my betrayer, Philip Hay. Half-a-dozen sturdy fellows, in 
military dress, and armed to the teeth, sat at the entrance of the wagon, 
and kept guard over those within. My late acquaintance, the Irish 
sergeant, took his post beside the driver, whom he directed; and in 
this order (the wagon holding in all about twenty people) we rumbled 
along the deserted streets by many windings and turnings, which led I 
knew not where. I did, indeed, contrive to lift a corner of the cover- 
ing of the wagon and peer out into the night, but could distinguish 
nothing except that the streets were dark and narrow. Chance of es- 
cape there was none, had my condition been ever so favourable to the 
attempt. 

After a journey which seemed to me interminable, the wagon came 
to a stop, and we were taken out in a dreary spot down the river, on 
the Middlesex shore, and as I believe somewhere opposite Greenwich, 
for I perceived a steeple and houses backed by rising ground, which I 
supposed to belong to that place. Here we had little time for looking 
around us, but were at once huddled into a boat, like a flock of animals 
destined for slaughter; and as the rowers’ oars dipped slowly into the 
river, I could but think of that other boat in which we were all of us 
destined to journey, and that it might be better for most of us were we 
but shadows hastening to the lower world under the grim convoy of 
Charon. A little way ahead of us we saw the stern of a large vessel, 
with lights burning dimly in the faint glimmer of early morning. 
This ship was our destination. We were handed up the ladder, and 
conducted to a dismal region between decks, where we were ordered to 
shake down as best we might, and where an allowance of hot coffee and 
ship-biscuit was served out to such as had the capacity to eat. I had 
none, nor any inclination to stir from the spot where I had placed my- 
self. I sat in my wretched berth staring blankly before me, with such 
a sense of anguish as was even yet new to me. Until this period I 
must have hoped, or the despair of this period could not have been s0 
bitter to me. I listened idly to the perpetual tramp of hurrying feet, 
the roar and clamour of preparation above my head ; and yet not quite 
idly, for I knew that every movement of those eager sailors speeded 
the ship that was to carry me from all I loved. 

The sun rose as the vessel weighed anchor, and the scene between 
decks, as the glorious eastern light streamed in upon us through every 
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cabin-window and open hatchway, would need the pencil of Mr. Hogarth 
to depict. Women and children huddled in corners, invalided wretches 
groaning on their narrow mattresses and cursed by the hurrying sea- 
men whom their présence incommoded, soldiers and recruits for the 
most part half drunk and already bawling for more liquor, while some 
determined gamblers had contrived to settle to a game of cards, with 
the top of an empty cask for their table. On every side riot, confusion, 
squalor, and debauchery ; while above us rose the mellow sound of the 
sailors’ voices singing as they heaved the anchor. 

“ We're off, Bob,” cried Philip Hay, as a loud cheer rang out from 
every quarter of the ship. ‘* Good-bye, mother country, and bad luck 
to you! No cruel stepdame ever treated her brats worse than you’ve 
served me; and I wish you no good at parting, except that you may be 
rich enough to provide a gallows for one gentleman of my acquaintance. 
Nay, Bob, cheer up; things mayn’t be quite as bad as they seem. 
There are fortunes to be picked up out yonder by clever fellows, and 
who knows but you and I may have our chance? We’re beginning the 
world like new-born babes, and it may fall out we have silver spoons 
in our mouths.” 

I turned from him, sick at heart, and flung myself face downwards 
on my mattress, sobbing aloud. Yes, I had hoped until now. I had 
believed that some event—nay, even a miracle from Heaven itself— 
must befall to save me from this hapless fate; and now I knew that 
hope was gone, and Dora, reputation, friends, and country were alike 
lost to me! 

And thus, for the second time, I began the world. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


MY HONOURABLE MASTERS, 


Now followed a passage of my life so long and dreary, a period of 
such utter and hideous monotony, that the memory of it is rather like 
the confused recollection of a procession of nightmare-dreams than of 
an actual experience in this waking world. For ten months our ship 
ploughed the waters; for the greater part of a year we wretches huddled 
together in our dingy quarters, or snatched a brief respite from gloom 
and suffocation at such times as the captain graciously allowed us to 
take the air on an obscure corner of the upper deck. No words can 
tell how we suffered; and if the helpless African bondsmen in the 
middle passage suffer more than we did, man’s cruelty to his fellow-men 
is indeed an illimitable quantity. Our quarters were of the closest, 
our food of the roughest; water was doled out to us by the veriest 
thimblefuls ; the atmosphere we breathed was a compound of foulest 
stenches ; the very pigs and poultry—narrow as was the room allowed 
them—fared better than we. And this slow torture lasted for ten 
months. 
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Brief was the excitement which the sight of land afforded to us; 
’twas a bitter, desperate kind of pleasure, a very passion of longing and 
despair, like that of a lover who snatches one fond look at the mistress 
who can never be his. To this day I can recall*the violent throbbing 
of my heart as, through the thick haze of evening, Madeira rose upon 
our larboard bow, and we poor wretches crowded together at the narrow 
porthole and almost fought for a sight of that strange island. "Twas a 
month after this that a shoal of dolphins played round the ship; and as 
these free and happy creatures sported in the sun, I could but remem- 
ber the legend of Arion, and long for some friendly monster whose 
scaly back might bear me to the shore. Alas, the days of fable are 
long gone, and the gods come no more upon earth to rescue man from 
his fellow-man’s oppression ! 

We had not been long afloat before my fever left me, still very 
feeble and unlike my former self, but no longer an invalid. The first 
business of my convalescence was to obtain the means of writing— 
which I accomplished with some difficulty, so scant were the accom- 
modations of these dismal quarters. Provided at last with these, I 
penned a long letter to Lady Barbara, detailing the story of my cap- 
ture, and describing my present miserable condition. I besought her, 
by the love she had borne my father, by her Christian pity for unde- 
served misfortune, to attempt my early rescue from a fate so hopeless. 
I warned this generous friend that the same treachery which had com- 
passed my ruin would blacken my character, and that slanders the 
most plausible would be invented to rob me of her confidence ; and 
then followed the ineoherent entreaties of despair, passionate lamenta- 
tions, wild messages of affection for the beloved girl I had for ever 
lost, which, in some small measure, relieved an overcharged heart and 
brain. 

This letter I directed under cover to the milliner in Long Acre, 
and having secured it, placed the packet in my waistcoat-pocket in 
readiness for any homeward-bound vessel with which our captain might 
exchange greetings. Day after day, week after week, I watched and 
waited for the friendly sail that was to convey this letter ; and my 
heart sickened as the days wore out, and no vessel came within hail 
of us. Nor was this all; for on one occasion I endured the sharper 
agonies of disappointed hope, when, on our captain hailing a trading- 
vessel, she turned out to be a brig laden with Spanish wine, and bound 
for the Mauritius. 

We had been more than six months afloat when the opportunity I 
so longed for at last arrived in the shape of a homeward-bound India- 
man, to which the long-boat was speedily despatched with a couple of 
officers. I was not the only one among the recruits eager to send home 
some greeting; but when I and half-a-dozen others crowded to the 
open hatchway and besought the captain to despatch our letters, the 
kindly gentleman laughed us to scorn. Did we think he could trouble 
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himself with the whims and humours of such dirt? And what had we 
to write about, pray? Complaints of our treatment, no doubt, which 
would only make mischief at home, and rob the Honourable East-India 
Company of good soldiers. 

“No,” cried the captain, “I know what a set of lying, ungrateful 
rascals you are, and you shall send none of your lies to England by 
my help.” 

This speech the skipper liberally garnished with such blasphemies 
as were the salt of his daily discourse, and then roared to one of his 
men to shut down the hatchway and drive that vermin into their 
holes. 

There is no despot so awful as the tyrant who reigns upon his own 
quarterdeck. Against his cruel will there is no resistance except 
crime, and to oppose his hellish tyranny is to be at once involved in 
rebellion and bloodshed. The spark of mutiny is a fire that spreads 
swift as flame among the parched jungle-grass of the Sunderbunds, 
and I knew that it would need but little to stir that idle Pandemonium 
between decks into an active Inferno. So I crept back to my hole with 
the other vermin, and lay there as desolate as, and more desperate than, 
Job; for I needed no tempter to bid me curse God and die. I think 
at this time my sufferings had banished all Christian feeling from my 
mind; and if I endured life when self-murder seemed a relief so easy, 
it was from no faith in the Divine Providence, no fear of the almighty 
wrath, but from the one savage hope that, in some time to come, when 
my cup of anguish had been drained to the very dregs, Fate would give 
me the opportunity of being revenged on the author of my misery. 

After the captain’s refusal to send my letter I abandoned myself 
utterly to despair, and fell into a state scarcely less degraded than that 
of my companions. J.ike them I no longer kept count of the wretched 
days ; like them I slept a dull dreamless sleep through the dreary nights ; 
like them I ate and drank the scanty portion given to me with the 
appetite of some half-savage beast; like them I forgot the existence 
of a better world than this floating hell, and blasphemed the God who 
ruled above that happier earth. And thus the time went past us some- 
how ; in days that had far less of colour and variety than the waves that 
rolled by our narrow portholes; in nights that were darker than the 
storm-clouds that brooded over our vessel in the time of the monsoon; 
until one dull stormy morning there rose the cry of land, and a friendly 
sailor told us that the temple of Juggernaut was visible about fifteen 
miles to the north-west. 

Every creature amongst our luckless herd felt a curiosity to behold 
this first spectacle which our new country offered us. We crowded to 
the hatchway, and in the confusion of the moment were suffered to gaze 
our fill. Dimly discernible to the naked eye appeared the dark outline 
of a pagoda which, at that distance, seemed not unlike a rude church- 
tower. Bernier’s 7ravels had made me familiar with the monstrous 
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worship that prevails in this temple of the Indian Moloch, the road to 
which for fifty miles is bestrewn with bleaching bones and rotting car- 
rion, and [ felt that the shrine ofa religion so ghastly was a fitting 
object to greet my eyes at the end of this fatal voyage. 

“Would to Heaven I could believe in the Brahmin’s Paradise, and 
after steeping my senses in some maddening spirit, cast myself beneath 
the wheels of the monster god’s triumphal car!” I said to myself, as I 
stood among the squalid crowd, gazing at that dim outline in the dis- 
tance. 

We fancied ourselves now at the end of our journey; but we were 
doomed to lie within sight of Juggernaut for two days and nights, and 
then made but slow head against the swell and current from the north- 
east. The coast of Orixa is so low as to be indistinguishable from a 
very short distance, and our sailors were compelled to feel their way 
by soundings every half-hour. Meanwhile the situation of the herd 
below was, if possible, a little increased in wretchedness, for the ship 
was being painted in order to make a fair show in harbour; and we, 
poor creatures, had the worst of the paint, which did much to render 
an already stifling atmosphere utterly unbearable. Nor did we fare any 
better by venturing on deck, whence we were driven by execrations 
from the busy seamen, and had thus no alternative from the misery of 
our hole below. 

I wondered, as I heard the men whistling gaily at their work, to 
think how brave a thing the vessel would look riding at anchor, and 
how little any stranger who gazed upon her would suspect the anguish 
and cruelty that had been suffered between her decks. 

On the next day we anchored in Sagor Roads, and from an unoc- 
cupied porthole I enjoyed a clear view of Sagor Island—a flat, swampy 
shore, with tall trees that looked like firs, and beneath them vivid green 
jungle. Here I saw animals browsing among the swampy grass, and 
was afterwards informed that these were wild-deer, and that the island 
is furthermore infested by tigers, who will even swim off from the coast 
to destroy any imprudent boatman who trusts his bark within their ken, 
—whence it is that no bribe will induce the natives to approach this 
savage wilderness. 

While I peered from my porthole at this low-lying island, a dark 
object floated close beside my post of observation, and drifted slowly 
past with the tide. It was a human corpse, consigned to the sacred 
river—perhaps ere death had closed the scene—by the pious hands of 
its dutiful progeny. 

“ Alas, poor ghost,” I said, “art thou the sole friend who dost wel- 
come me to this barbarous shore, where superstition has added her 
own peculiar horrors to the natural terrors of death ?” 

While we lay at anchor a crowd of boats surrounded us, laden with 
fruit and other merchandise, while Sircars—men who practise as agents 
and money-lenders, and who surpass their fellow-practitioners, the Jews, 
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in the arts of their profession—exercised their fascinations upon the 
captain and officers of the ship. Now, for the first time, I had the 
opportunity of observing the living Gentoo, and in his delicately- 
moulded form and finely-chiselled features I saw much to induce the 
belief that from this oriental stock sprang that flower of antique civi- 
lisation, the Greek. 

After lying for some hours at anchor we approached the side of the 
river opposite Kedgeree, and I beheld a dismal shore, thickly wooded, 
black, monotonous—the very home of all noxious and fatal creatures, 
from the tiger and the cobra, down to the scorpion and mosquito. 
Night closed in as I gazed upon this dreary coast, and lightnings flashed 
incessantly above the fever-haunted woods. The sailors spoke of the 
place as the grave of all hapless wretches who were doomed to remain 
many days in its neighbourhood. 

At Diamond Harbour we anchored again, and here we recruits were 
drafted into a smaller vessel sent down from Calcutta for our reception ; 
and on board this we made our voyage up the Hooghly River, a noble 
stream, across which our vessel tacked as in a sea. 

And now the end of our troublous transit had come, or not quite 
the end, for we were put ashore some miles from the British settle- 
ment to which we were bound, and had a weary march through rank 
woods of oriental foliage, and afterwards by an ill-made sandy road, 
scarce worthy the name, with ditches of stagnant water on either side. 
This being the dry season, we tramped through an intolerable cloud of 
dust, which, together with the heat, well-nigh stifled us; and so onward, 
with but brief respite, till we came to one of the ill-guarded gates of 
Calcutta. 

Hence we were marched to the fort, and here we found a very 
meagre force of mixed soldiery—English, Hindoos, and Topases, so 
called from the fact of their wearing hats, a species of native Christians, 
a mixed race, produced by the intermarriage of natives with the early 
Portuguese settlers. I had heard and read so much of oriental magni- 
ficence as seen by Jesuit travellers at Delhi and other cities of the East, 
that I had good reason to be disgusted with the English settlement to 
which fate had brought me; but it was yet the humble beginning of 
British rule, and the conqueror who was to trample on the neck of 
Indian power, and transform a trading company into a splendid despot- 
ism, was but upon the threshold of his marvellous career. I look back 
to this period, remembering that it was then I first heard the name of 
Robert Clive, and can still but wonder at the obscure commencement 
of that heroic romance of which this young man was destined to be 
the protagonist. When I landed on the shores of the Hooghly in 
February 1751, it was but six years since Clive had arrived at Ma- 
dras, with no higher hope than belongs to the position of a clerk 
or writer in the Company’s civil service. He came, poor, friendless, 
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and lonely, to the shore of that land which he was fated to hold by a 
grander power than India had felt since the sceptre of the Moguls 
slipped from the loosening grasp of Aurungzebe. I, who have drained 
the bitter cup which stepmother Fortune offers to the lips of friendless 
youth, can but think with a peculiar sympathy of this unfriended lad, 
who was sent to India chiefly because his father knew not what to do 
with him in England, and whose lofty spirit sickened at the common 
round of daily drudgery, while his warm heart languished in the lone- 
liness of a land so strange. 

Nothing could well be more insignificant than Robert Clive’s start 
in life. He whose name was to be in less than ten years the wonder 
of the civilised world, and the chief glory of Great Britain, had not a 
single friend, nay, scarce an acquaintance, in Madras, and was of a 
temper too wayward and reserved to seek introductions by the common 
arts of society. Studious as he was proud, he esteemed the admission 
to the Governor’s excellent library the highest privilege he enjoyed. 
I have been told how that constitutional melancholy, which was so near 
akin to madness, displayed itself even at this early age, and how one 
day, on a companion coming into the young man’s room in Writers’- 
buildings, Clive begged him to take up a pistol and fire it out of the 
window. The man complied. “Then, by Heaven, I am reserved for 
something,” cried Clive; “for I have twice snapped that pistol at my 
head.” Alas, ’twas but a premature rehearsal of a future tragedy ! 

When I first saw Calcutta, nothing could well be darker than the 
aspect of affairs in that presidency. John Company held his ground 
as yet only on sufferance, and by virtue of handsome payments to the 
‘Soubahdar, whose rule was at once nearer and stronger than the some- 
what shadowy sovereignty of Delhi. Nor was the Soubahdar the only 
power our Company had to fear. France had in these days an ap- 
parently sure footing in Hindostan, while her interests were well cared 
for and her power audaciously pushed by Joseph Francis Dupleix, the 
Governor of Pondicherry. It was but five years since the bombardment 
of Madras by the French admiral, De la Bourdonnais, ending in the 
capitulation of that town and the Governor of Pondicherry’s infamous 
violation of the treaty of surrender, whereby the Admiral had pledged 
himself to restore the settlement on payment of a moderate ransom. 
This notorious treachery had resulted in triumph to the traitor and 
disgrace to the honourable man, who strove hard to redeem his word 
with the English, and who, on his return to France, was flung into the 
‘Bastille, and left to languish there for a period of three years, as an 
encouragement for future honourable-minded admirals. For here I 
think we may retort upon M. de Voltaire the jest which he afterwards 
‘made about our own unfortunate Admiral Byng; since the iniquitous 
‘sentence that deprived Byng of life was no more cruel than the slow 
torture which murdered De la Bourdonnais, a much greater man. 
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Dupleix, on the contrary, had succeeded in elevating himself to the 
giddiest summit of power by a series of intrigues with native princes 


-and native usurpers. He was now Governor of the Mogul dominions 


on the Coast of Coromandel from the river Kistna to Cape Comorin. 
He affected an oriental magnificence known only to native princes, and 
displayed amongst his splendid insignia the princely badge of the fish ; 
while his friends boldly affirmed that ere long the Mogul on his throne 
would tremble at the name of Dupleix. The English beheld these 
triumphs of a rival nation with an indifference that might proceed 
from either apathy or despair. They made no attempt to stem a tor- 
rent that threatened to overwhelm them, and Major Laurence, the 
commander of the troops, chose this critical juncture as a fitting time 
for his return to England. 


The fort at Calcutta was ill-defended, and worse garrisoned. The 
wide ditch, dug in 1742 by the Indian inhabitants of the colony, at 
their own expense, and under a panic-like terror of a Morattoe in- 
vasion, had never been completed. It was designed to completely 
encircle the Company’s bounds, and would have been, when perfect, 
seven miles in extent; but when three miles had been completed, 
after a labour of six months, the Bengalese, with true Indian supine- 
ness, desisted from the work, nor did the Company care for its comple- 
tion, seeing that no Morattoes had ever been on the western side of 
the river within sixty miles of Calcutta, and that Allaverdy, the Sou- 
bahdar of Bengal and Orixa, exerted himself vigorously to prevent their 
incursions into the Island of Cossimbuzar. 

When I first entered Fort William, I was completely ignorant of 
the present condition of the country in which I found myself. Hak- 
luyt’s voyages and Bernier’s pleasant book had made me tolerably 
familiar with the splendid court and city of the Mahometan con- 
querors of Hindostan, but of Indian history since the death of Aurung- 
zebe and the decline of the Mogul power I knew scarcely anything ; and 
I cannot but wonder at the small degree of interest which Englishmen 
at home felt in the adventures of their countrymen in this strange land. 

When Philip Hay and I, with some twenty other recruits, reached 
our destination, we found the meagre garrison of Calcutta commanded 
by five captains, with corresponding subordinate officers, who agreed in 
nothing so heartily as their contempt for the station to which they 
were appointed, and their neglect of all duties connected with it. To 
drink, to sleep, to gamble, to intrigue with loose-lived native women, 
and to absent themselves from their quarters on every possible occa- 
sion, in order to indulge their fancy for the field-sports of the adjoining 
country, formed the rule of their lives. They had indeed sorry induce- 
ment for fidelity to their posts. Nothing could be more dismal than 
life in the fort, and in the town of Calcutta, where the few European 
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houses scattered amongst the ruder native habitations were in the 
occupation of British traders and merchants, who thought of nothing 
but the rapid increase of their wealth, or were absorbed in the dis- 
cussion of their petty disputes with the managers of the Company at 
home. 

And thus did Sergeant O’Blagg’s florid promises of oriental glory 
and plunder result in the guardianship of a factory, or storehouse for 
cotton-stuffs ; and I found myself at twenty years of age the companion 
of a mixed assemblage, and subject to the tyranny of the Irish ser- 
geant, who proved himself a truculent scoundrel, before whom the 
Topases and native soldiers—spahis, or seapoys, as they were called 
by us—quailed and trembled. 

I have little need to linger over this first portion of my Indian ex- 
periences. My life for the space of one year was a blank, the monotony 
of which was broken only by some petty variety in the details of my 
suffering. I, whose youth had known only the refined labours of a 
scholar, found myself working in a ditch with a mixed gang of British 
recruits and tawny Hindoos, at some necessary repair of our feeble 
fortifications, exposed to the glare of a meridian sun in a copper- 
coloured sky, and threatened with the lash at every symptom of flagging 
industry. 

Our military education meanwhile was of a most primitive order. 
We shared the drill of the sepoys, who wore their native costume of 
turban, shirt, and loose cotton trousers, and wielded their native arms 
of sword and target. The number of our officers was in ridiculous 
proportion to the pitiful handful of troops, not two hundred in all, 
and but sixty of these Englishmen. They were too lazy to give us 
much instruction, too indifferent or unexpectant of danger to be in- 
terested in their duty; nor did the seizure and French occupation of 
Madras, with its loss of millions to the Company, arouse the garrison 
of Calcutta to any extraordinary exertion. It appears to me, indeed, 
that it has ever been a quality of the British mind to await the im- 
minent approach of a peril before taking measures to prevent it; and 
it was only in the fatal summer of ’56 that the five captains of our 
garrison discovered how ill we were defended. 


CHAPTER XV. 


PROVIDENCE SENDS ME A FRIEND. 


DvuRING my first dismal year at Calcutta, the natéve magistracy of 
that presidency was chiefly in the hands of a black zemindar, or ma- 
gistrate, one Govindram Metre, who acted as subordinate of the English 
zemindar, and deputy during the intervals that frequently occurred 
between the lapse of one appointment and the commencement of an- 
other. It is not to be supposed that a government which depended 
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upon the instructions of a committee at fifteen thousand miles’ distance, 
and was subject to the caprices and often ignorant errors of private in- 
dividuals, actuated sometimes by private interests, and frequently by 
private dislikes, could be exempt from abuses ; and this frequent change 
of zemindars, who rarely held the appointment long enough to learn 
the least of its arduous and numerous duties, was one of the worst 
among them. 

Before Govindram Metre, all native causes, civil and criminal, were 
at this particular period adjudged in a tribunal entitled the Court of 
Cutcherry. In common with most Hindoos, his ruling passion was ava- 
rice, and his mercy was only to be propitiated by gifts, while his power 
extended to the dispensation of the lash, fine, and imprisonment. The 
luckless wretch who had not so much as a handful of pice to offer as 
tribute could expect but scanty grace from this functionary; and before 
the first year of my residence was ended I had seen many among my 
coloured comrades writhing under the lashes administered by Govind- 
ram’s subordinates. I had seen a good deal of the black zemindar, 
and had heard many scandals concerning the supposed sources of his 
reputed wealth, when it was my own ill fortune to become subject to 
his tyranny. 

The Hindoo year, which commences in April, was not quite three 
months old, and the summer solstice was still at its height, when I 
began to suffer from a low fever resembling that which had chained 
me to my mattress in the Fleet-lane crimping-house. The damp ener- 
vating heat of the Bengal climate was in itself enough to cause sick- 
ness amongst Europeans, who were compelled to labour without regard 
to the conditions which only render residence in this country tolerable 
to the foreigner. Joined to this, I suffered from inadequate food, 
miserable lodging, a fitful indulgence in spirituous liquors, that were 
only agreeable to me because they enabled me for the moment to forget 
my wretchedness, and a constant depression of mind, unrelieved even 
by hope: for the letter of appeal which I had contrived to despatch to 
Lady Barbara soon after my arrival was yet unnoticed. It is not to 
be wondered, then, that my health languished and my strength declined. 
The repairs of the fortifications, trifling as they were, were not yet 
complete; for an absolute want of system prevailed at this station, 
whereby no necessary work was ever finished; and, ill as I was, I was 
made to perform my share of the arduous labour—now employed in 
digging the foundations of a wall, now in wheeling barrows of rubbish 
for the construction of an earthwork. 

I was like to have dropped one day under this work, when Sergeant 
O’Blagg, who was superintending our labours, attacked me with a sud- 
den fury that for the moment wellnigh took away my breath. 

“Look at that rascal, now,” he cried to a young ensign who was 
lolling beside him on the curtain above us. “ Did your honour ever 
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see such a lazy yagabone? Oi’ve had my oi upon him for the last 
tree days, and divil a bit harder has he worked than ye see him now. 
—Don’t dhrag the barrow along like that, ye scoundrel, but put your 
showlther to it with a will, or oil know the raison whoy, ye idle 
omathawn !” 

For the moment I was too weak to answer him. 

‘Don’t you see that the lad’s ill?” roared out a voice from the dis- 
tance (Philip Hay’s), while the tawny wretches digging near me looked 
on and grinned. 

‘“Tll! yes,” cried the sergeant; “he shams ill to skulk his work, 
the idle beggar!’’ and, leaping down from the curtain, he ran forward 
as if about to hit me. But I had just mustered strength to wheel my 
barrow of rubble to the summit of the mound, and the position of ad- 
vantage was now mine. “ You unconscionable skulk!’’ roared O’Blagg, 
shaking his clenched fist at me; “this comes of enlisting a sham gen- 
tleman. I might have known you’d make no soldier, and never earn 
the cost of your passage; and if it hadn’t been to oblige a gentleman 
who wanted to be rid of his stepmother’s bastard cousin, I—” 

He had no opportunity of finishing the sentence, for anger lent me 
a spurious kind of strength, and I hoisted my barrow of sand and rub- 
bish aloft, and emptied its contents upon the head of my assailant in a 
suffocating shower. 

A dozen fellows seized and dragged me up to the little terrace on 
the top of the curtain, where the ensign lolled with folded arms, grin- 
ning at his subordinate’s discomfiture. 

My outrage upon my superior was sufficiently obvious. The en- 
sign, who was about my own age, and obviously amused by O’Blagg’s 
stifled execrations and frantic efforts to get rid of the earth and sand 
that covered his head and shoulders, felt it nevertheless his duty to 
punish me, 

**Upon my word this is too bad,” he said very mildly; “though 
that fellow O’Blagg deserves to get into trouble with his long Irish 
tongue. But insubordination of this kind won’t do, you see, my lad; 
and as the captain’s out of the way—in point of fact, so uncommonly 
cut last night that he can’t show to-day; and the senior-lieutenant has 
gone up the country pig-shooting—I think you'd better take him to 
the Black Hole.” 

“In irons; yell put him in irons, your honour?” remonstrated 
O’Blagg, in a suffocated voice. 

“0, very well, put him in irons if you like,” cried the ensign, with 
a merciful wink at the men, which plainly meant no irons. 

On this I was conveyed to the Black Hole, that too famous prison, 
which I was doomed once again to occupy under circumstances that 
were to make that occupation distinguished among the darkest records 
of man’s cruelty to the end of time. 
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The dungeon itself was in no manner alarming of aspect. It was 
the common prison of the fort, in which European or native delinquent 
was indiscriminately cast for any military misdemeanour. 

I found myself in a square chamber of some twenty feet by eighteen, 
with two small windows looking westward, a direction from which no 
breath of air is to be expected during this summer season. To say 
that the dungeon was somewhat close and airless in the occupation of 
one person is perhaps to be fastidious; but I would gladly have pre- 
ferred a more airy apartment for my night’s repose; and I lay down in 
a corner of my cell with a supreme distaste for my strange quarters; 
though Heaven knows the great barrack chamber where I ordinarily 
spent my nights with the rest of the private soldiers on a wooden plat- 
form, was no Sybarite resting-place. 

Great God, could I but have conceived the horrid sufferings that 
were by and by to be endured in that very dungeon, what nightmare- 
_ Visions must have broken my fitful slumbers, what hideous cries and 
groans must have sounded upon my sleeping sense, prophetic of agonies 
to come! But this one exquisite anguish of foreknowledge being spared 
to mankind, my feverish slumbers were undisturbed by painful dreams. 

I was awakened soon after daybreak by a jemmautdaar, or coloured 
sergeant, who came, attended by a couple of peons, to carry me before 
the Black Zemindar. 

To this I immediately objected, as I had been given to understand 
that the Court of Cutcherry had no authority over Europeans, and was a 
supreme tribunal only for the subjects of the Mogul. The jemmautdaar 
answered with the usual slavish stolidity of these people. He knew 
nothing except that he had been ordered to convey me before the Black 
Zemindar. In vain I remonstrated, and asked to see the captain, or 
one of the junior officers of my company. The jemmautdaar was bent 
on executing his orders, which I afterwards discovered he had received 
from no one but my enemy, Sergeant-major O’Blagg, who enjoyed an 
extraordinary power in consequence of the prevailing supineness among 
his superiors. 

I was taken to the Cutcherry, and there found myself accused 
of a murderous outrage upon my superior, with intent to do serious 
bodily harm; in proof of which Sergeant O’Blagg showed the some- 
what inflamed condition of one eye, which had suffered from the shower 
of rubbish I had discharged upon my enemy’s head. 

I had seen something of English courts during my brief residence 
in London, curiosity having led me to Westminster and the Old Bailey 
on more than one occasion ; but although I had there beheld enough to 
shock my sense of the sacredness of justice, I was completely unpre- 
pared for the flagrant iniquity of a tribunal presided over by an almost 
irresponsible despot. Enough that I, a subject of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty King George, was condemned to receive a hundred lashes at the 
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hands of a gentoo, whose national skill in the administration of this 
punishment I had héard and seen too much of. The Mahometan abhors 
our British mode of capital punishment by the gallows, and hanging is 
therefore forbidden by the Mogul; but, on the other hand, the ruler of 
Delhi has no objection against his subjects being whipped to death, and 
the gentoo flagellant will lash his victim with a diabolical dexterity, the 
exhibition of which would have afforded a new sensation to Nero or 
Caligula. 

The sentence was pronounced, and half-a-dozen black fellows ad- 
vanced to lay their skinny paws upon my shoulders, in order to convey 
me to the compound, or open yard, behind the court, where summary 
justice was to be executed; but as they were in the very act of doing 
this the sound of a cannon booming across the Ganges arrested them 
as if spellbound, while a sudden unnatural stillness fell upon the court. 

A Hindoo cooley entered in the next moment, and prostrating him- 
self slavishly before the Zemindar, informed him that a British vessel 
had arrived off Govindpore, and that Mr. Holwell had just landed, 
having come on to Fort William in a boat. 

I had heard of this Mr. Holwell as a civil servant of some import- 
ance in the presidency. He had returned to England between two and 
three years before, there to end his days, as it was supposed, and nothing 
could have been more unexpected than his reappearance in Bengal. 

My eyes happened to wander towards Govindram Metre at this 
moment, and never did I see terror more vividly painted upon the 
human countenance. That dusky change which is more ghastly than 
pallor spread itself over his copper-coloured visage; but the man was 
past-master of all dissimulative arts, and when Mr. Holwell himself, 
three minutes afterwards, came into the court-house, Govindram Metre 
received him with florid oriental compliments and servile smiles. 

The Englishman accepted these greetings with exemplary coldness. 

“ What are you doing here, Govindram ?” he asked, looking at me; 
‘and how comes a dispute between British soldiers to be submitted to 
the Cutcherry ?” 

‘‘ If it will please the most distinguished and favoured among the 
deputies of our honourable masters to hear the matter, he will perceive 
that it is a case of extraordinary character, which called for—” 

“* Not for your interference, Govindram,” interrupted Mr. Holwell. 
“This young man is a military servant of the Company, and can only 
be punished in accordance with military law.—You ought to have 
known better, sergeant, than to bring your complaints here.” 

Mr. O’Blagg, whose importance shrivelled into nothing before this 
new arrival, muttered some excuse. 

“ Were they going to flog this young soldier?” asked Mr. Holwell. 

The gentoos assented; and Govindram Metre began a rambling 
justification of his proceedings. 
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“Upon my life, it is shamefal!” cried Mr. Holwell indignantly. 
“ But it is of a piece with all the rest. The president is absent at 
his country-house, and the five captains of the garrison are asleep 
under shelter of their mosquito-curtains, or away at their sports up the 
country, and this poor sick lad is brought hither in order that public 
justice may be prostituted to private malice. Why, the young man 
looks fitter for a sick-bed than the lash.” And then, turning to me, he 
said, “ You are free of this tribunal, but will have to answer to your 
captain for your offence against the sergeant-major. Have you been ill?” 

“IT have been ill of a low fever for the last three weeks,’ I ans- 
wered; “but they have made me work all the same, since I have 
just the strength to crawl about under threat of the lash.” 

“You shall be put upon the sick-list. How long have you been in 
Bengal ?” 

“A year, sir. I was kidnapped by the sergeant-major yonder.” 

“Kidnapped! Pshaw! There is no such thing as kidnapping 
allowed in the Honourable East India Company’s service. You mean 
that you enlisted, and were sorry for it afterwards, and were held to 
your bond, as all recruits are.” 

“T mean that I was betrayed into a house in Fleet-lane, sir, and there 
detained close prisoner, in company with others, till we were shipped 
secretly, under cover of night, on board the Hecate. I mean that I could 
not have escaped from that crimping-house but at peril of my life, and 
that men have lost their lives in the attempt to escape from such houses.” 

“ Humph!” muttered my new friend; “ you speak as if you were 
telling truth. I know nothing of abuses in England. Abuses here are 
so many that the study and investigation of them would occupy a life 
as long as that of Nizam-al-Mulk, lately deceased at the venerable 
age of one hundred and four.” 

This was said with a somewhat ominous glance at Govindram 
Metre, who gazed upon the newly-arrived Englishman with upturned * 
eyes, expressive of such veneration as he might be supposed to enter- 
tain only for the gods of his fathers. 

“What is your name, young man?” asked Mr. Holwell. 

“ Robert Ainsleigh.” 

“ Ainsleigh! That is a good name, and one I am bound to honour. 
From what branch of the Ainsleigh family do you come ?” 

“My father was Roderick Ainsleigh. My grandfather was a colonel 
of dragoons, who married Lord Hauteville’s daughter, Lady Susan So- 
merton. I was brought up at Hauteville, in the county of Berks ; 
entered at the Temple as a student, and intended for the law, when 
it was my ill fortune to fall in with that kidnapping scoundrel yonder.” 

“Not so fast, Mr. Ainsleigh. You must not call names, though 
you do come of a good English family, and a family that I have reason 
to respect. If what you tell me be true, I am in duty bound to befriend 
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you; for your grandfather, Colonel Ainsleigh, served with my father 
under Marlborough in the Low Countries; and at the bloody battle 
of Malplaquet tlie colonel carried my father, then a lad, from under 
the enemy’s batteries. So you see, sir, I have to thank your ancestor 
for my entrance into this world, since, had the French cannon made 
an end of Ensign Holwell on that famous occasion, there could be no 
such person as your humble servant.—What say you to this gentle- 
man’s story, sergeant-major? Did he go by the name of Ainsleigh 
when you picked him up in London ?” 

“Sure he did, your honour; but divil a bit of an Ainsleigh is he 
for all that, but the bastard son of Roderick Ainsleigh, a profligate 
scamp that got himself stabbed to death in a tavern quarrel; and 
my Lady Barbara Lestrange, wife of his Majesty’s plenipotentiary to 
Spain, adopted the young scoundrel and brought him up in charity, 
and he turned upon her like an ungrateful varmint as he is, and 
wanted to elope with Sir Marcus Lestrange’s niece—a great fortune, 
and a beauty into the bargain; but luckily for his family, that he was 
nothing but a disgrace to, he enlisted himself to me in a drunken fit, 
whereby the Lestranges got rid of him.” 

“Tf you will let me tell you my story, sir, I think you will believe 
me,” I said, addressing myself to Mr. Holwell. 

“T think I shall, Mr. Robert Ainsleigh,” he answered kindly. “ Your 
face is hardly the countenance of a liar; and if the blood of my father’s 
friend does but flow in your veins, I care little in what illegal manner 
you came by it.” 

“On my honour, sir, that fellow has no warrant for his foul asser- 
tion, except the one fact that the obscurity of my father’s death and 
latter days left me without the means of proving my legitimacy.” 

After this Mr. Holwell ordered me to be placed on the sick-list, and 
I was taken to a somewhat dilapidated building on the outskirts of the 
fort that served as an infirmary. 

“T will make it all right with your captain,” he said; “and you, 
Mr. Sergeant-major, must look over the lad’s delinquency on this occa- 
sion, to oblige me.” 

Mr. O’Blagg replied with extreme obsequiousness, and I began at 
once to discover what it is to have a friend at court. 

The doctor pronounced me suffering from a low intermittent fever, 
and sorely in need of rest ; so I lay at the infirmary for several weeks, 
during which Mr. Holwell frequently visited me. He questioned me 
very closely upon the subject of my education, and appeared much sur- 
prised to find me possessed of several languages, amongst these Sanscrit 
—which I owed to the scholarship of my old friend Anthony—and a 
tolerable proficient in Hindoostanee, the acquirement of which, vivd 
voce, from the native soldiery, and from such meagre books as I could 
obtain, had been my sole recreation during the last dreary year. 
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“Why, you are just such a fellow as I want for a clerk and secre- 
tary,” he said; “the young writers they send out are for the most part 
raw ignorant lads, who are despatched here only because their friends 
know not what to do with them at home. You have but to improve 
yourself in Hindoostanee, and to thoroughly master the native character 
in which their business documents are written, and you would be in- 
valuable to me, Would you like to exchange the military for the civil 
service, if I could effect such a transfer ?” 

“To exchange the ignoble slavery I have endured here for your 
service would be to pass at once from the depths of Onderah to the 
Mahah Surgo; or, in plain English, to exchange hell for heaven.” 

“T see you have been studying the Shastah,” said Mr. Holwell, who 
had already revealed to me that taste for oriental research which was 
afterwards usefully displayed in his numerous pamphlets. ‘You can- 
not do better than pursue such studies, for the gentoos will respect you 
so much the more for being acquainted with the Sanscrit language, 
the knowledge of which is confined to their Brahmins and learned 
Pundits. And you would really like to be my secretary, Robert ?” 

“Nothing would please me better.” 

“T warn you that the work will be of the hardest, and tax your 
powers of accountancy. I am now engaged in the investigation of a 
series of frauds committed by that scoundrel, Govindram Metre, which 
involve the conduct of our finances for the last ten years, and by which 
that black rascal has pocketed thousands. Do you feel yourself capable 
of performing the mere mechanical drudgery of such a work ?” 

“T feel myself capable of making any endeavour to serve you, sir. I 
was well drilled into accountancy by my lady’s house-steward, who had 
an old-fashioned veneration for figures ; and with a little direction from 
yourself, I doubt not I should soon master the mysteries of finance.” 

Mr. Holwell was contented with this assurance, and set to work 
immediately to redeem me from my hateful bondage. He was a per- 
son of considerable influence in the presidency; and amongst a supine 
and indifferent community his industrious and energetic habits multi- 
plied that influence tenfold. So, by the time I was sufficiently recovered 
to leave the infirmary I found myself a free man, and went immediately 
to Mr. Holwell’s house, where I was provided with suitable clothes, a 
decent chamber, and began life for the second time in the character of 
a gentleman. 

It is not to be supposed I was so base as to forget my companion 
in misery, Philip Hay, in this happy alteration of my own fate. I tried 
to enlist Mr. Holwell’s sympathy for that reckless scoundrel, and care- 
fully suppressed his share in my betrayal. My new friend promised to 
do his best to serve my late brother in arms; but he remarked that Mr. 
Hay bore his lot with supreme equanimity, and was a fellow who would 
doubtless fall on his feet, tumble from what pinnacle he might. 
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“We may have some fighting by and by,” said he; “ for at the first 
hint of a war between the two countries Dupleix will be down upon us 
here. It is not to be supposed that the French will let us alone for 
ever after their good luck at Madras. In the event of an attack upon 
this place, your friend will have an opportunity of distinguishing him- 
self; and be sure the fight would be a desperate one, for while I have 
a voice to raise in council, the motto of Fort William shall be no sur- 
render.” 

I lived to see this promise kept, and against a more cruel foe than 
the French. I lived to witness the base abandonment of Fort William 
by its chief military protectors, and its heroic defence by a civilian. 
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“ Do these people enjoy this?” The question startled me, coming as 
it did like an echo of the thought in my own mind. Perhaps also be- 
cause it was out of tone or keeping with the scene ; for we were on the 
croquet-lawn, at sunset, the young and pretty players looking younger 
and still more charming in the rosy light, and those watching the game 
strolling about in groups or resting on the rustic seats, chatting and 
laughing pleasantly. The calmness and serenity of the summer even- 
ing conduced to pleasurable emotions, and we were pleased. We per- 
suaded ourselves of that. We told one another so, for fear there should 
be any mistake about it; and yet—well, the least little yawn was now 
and then perceptible in a fair face, and a furtive glance at a watch from 
time to time was suggestive that the sound of the dinner-bell would not 
be wholly unwelcome. So I had already begun to speculate whether 
young girls are born to croquet as the sparks fly upward; whether one 
and all find it a source of unalloyed gratification; whether -beatitude 
is necessarily realised by the looker-on; and so forth, when the pertinent 
question set down above was whispered in my ear. 

Happily, an answer was impossible. At that very moment the bell, 
so long anticipated, rang, and at the very first sound my querist rose 
and left me. His example was contagious. The players threw down 
their mallets; the game was left in any state. One blushing girl 
alone lingered, detained by a youth of ardent eyes, and cheek as girlish 
as her own, to settle some technicality having reference to “ spooning.” 
All the rest went, and in five minutes the ground was almost deserted. 
This latter fact had its significance, I decided, when I came to think 
over the matter after dinner. A game so hastily abandoned could 
hardly have had any strong hold on the players or those who saw it 
played. Certainly it appeared to amuse; but did it? It seemed to 
afford pleasure; but was that so? After all, isn’t croquet, as a rule, 
one of those make-believe devices by which society tries to cheat itself 
out of sheer inanity and intolerable ennui? In a word, isn’t the pursuit 
of it half the time simply and honestly a mere playing at pleasure ? 

This idea once started soon carried one beyond the limits of the 
croquet-lawn. It was impossible not to reflect on the inflictions those 
in society go through, and the fatigue they sustain, in keeping up a 
fiction of enjoyment, and a ghastly semblance of being pleased. Croquet 
may be taken as a representative thing in this respect. Everybody 
can’t like the game, yet everybody must play at it or affect an interest 
in it. And what is true of this is true of much more important mat- 
ters. Let us take music, for example. Now, what an enormous pro- 
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portion of the lives of people in society is taken up in listening to music! 
They might be born for nothing else. There are the operas which, of 
course, must be attended. It would be Bceotian indeed not to know 
how Kellogg gave the “ Ciascum lo disce” in the Figlia on Tuesday, or 
to be ignorant of the fact that Mario was hardly so crisp as usual on 
Thursday week. Besides, there is always a débulanie, or a newly-dis- 
covered tenor, if not some fresh feature in the répertoire, to be sat in 
judgment upon. So the opera is inevitable. Then there are the great 
concerts at the houses of the nobility, which, as being invariably hot, 
crowded, and uncomfortable, are naturally the most distingué things out. 
Of the Musical Union, Philharmonic, and other society concerts there 
is literally no end. As to the Crystal Palace, it is simply a reservoir of 
music always on full flow throughout the season, and it must be visited, 
again and again. These are a few, and only a few, of the forms in which 
music assails us. Now, a genuine love for music is by no means uni- 
versal, especially among the English. It must result from a natural 
taste or gift comparatively rare, developed by assiduous culture. Know- 
ledge must precede taste, and taste enjoyment. I grant that most people 
like to hear a pretty melody; but pretty melodies are not music. A 
taste for them doesn’t qualify one to understand and enjoy Schubert 
or to enter with enthusiasm into Wagner's designs on the musical fu- 
ture. So it happens that half the music people are compelled to sit 
out must be unintelligible “sound and fury” to two-thirds of them. 
It can inspire no intelligible appreciation, and afford no real enjoyment. 
The select few who have studied music as a science, and whose talk is 
of “ progressions,” “ resolutions,” “ consecutive fifths,” and the rest of 
it, no doubt feel the raptures they express. People of fair musical gifts 
and decent education may derive a certain degree of satisfaction in 
listening to a classical composition, the work of a great master, even in 
that rarefied atmosphere where music impinges on mathematics ; but for 
the rest, the mass of those who frequent the opera-house and the con- 
cert-room, what gratification can they experience? Simply none. They 
are there because it is the right thing to be there. They listen because 
others listen. They affect to be critical, or to seem satisfied, just as it 
may happen. But they have really no heart in the matter. They are 
simply playing at pleasure. 

Much the same thing happens in respect to picture-galleries. Since 
the fashion came up, fostered by the late Prince Consort, everybody 
must affect a taste for art. It is at least indispensable that one should 
see the Academy Exhibition, and do something in the way of private 
views, to say nothing of maundering about in Suffolk-street and else- 
where. Very nice, pleasant, even improving to those who really care 
for this kind of thing, and bring any knowledge, technical or other- 
wise, to bear upon it. But how many do care or know anything 
about art? The majority see pictures as a child sees them, and with 
about as much appreciation of their real claims to excellence. They 
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lack the innate faculty of apprehension, and education has done little 
or nothing to supply the deficiency. An artist can hardly credit that a 
good picture can be looked at without an instinctive sense of its 
beauty. No? But he has to learn that i¢ is so. He is doomed to 
experience again and again that heart-sickness which comes over the 
poet when his verse falls on dead ears; when his rhythmic cadences 
charm not, his studied felicities are unmarked, and his most delicate 
conceits kindle no sympathetic glow of appreciation. The poet has 
only one advantage. Harsh and rugged stolidity will sometimes admit 
that it has no taste for the music of Apollo’s lute; but every lout 
believes himself a born art-critic. The truth is, that the power of 
finding real enjoyment in poetry, in music, and in artistic productions 
is literally a “gift.” There is no other word that expresses it. The 
coarsest natures are sometimes thus gifted; the most delicate lack the 
indescribable something which they find others possessing. How far 
education may sometimes supply the deficiencies of Nature is a point 
on which I will not enter. Certain it is that it often fails to do so; 
and what is the result? Pictures surfeit. Good and bad are looked 
at without discrimination. The familiar has that feeble hold on the 
mind which consists in vraisemblance. Colour tells as colour in the 
draper’s window tells. The vacuous stare results in the wearied brain. 
Kaleidoscopic effect culminates in vertigo. So tired, so jaded, so in- 
expressibly bored, the unsympathetic visitor drags through the pur- 
gatory of art; but ever with the set smile of approval, the simper 
of gratification, the rigid muscular expression of extreme critical ap- 
preciativeness and enjoyment proper to this form of playing at pleasure. 

These examples are sufficient to illustrate my position ; they might 
be multiplied to any extent. What the old French chronicler said 
of our ancestors, “These English amuse themselves sadly,” is strik- 
ingly true of the present day. Sadly enough do thousands of us drag 
through the weary rounds society has marked out for us, nursing 
the delusion that we are amused, refreshed, gratified, or receive com- 
pensation in some form or other. The compensation may only be 
prospective, as in the case of a friend of mine whom I found playing 
at whist when he should have been dancing. ‘ What, you like cards!” 
I remarked. “Like them !” he ejaculated with a sneer, “no, my boy; 
but one must cultivate a resource for one’s old age.” He was provi- 
dent, for his years numbered only twenty-five! 

On the general question of the follow-my-leader nature of our 
amusements, it is satisfactory to be able to add that England does not 
stand alone in this respect. That the French enjoy themselves more 
than the English there can be little question. They are more sprightly, 
vivacious, light-hearted, and more easily really pleased. Yet they go 
through a good deal of wearisome make-believe enjoyment for all that. 
A French salon is not always “a little heaven below,” as the novelists 
insist on representing it. As to the Americans, they run us very close 
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in these hollow mockeries. They, like ourselves, are bound to enjoy 
that which it is the proper thing to enjoy. I was speaking to an emi- 
nent tragedian the other day on his experience of the States, particu- 
larly in respect of high-class drama. Ristori’s name was mentioned. 
‘“‘ Has she a public in America?” I asked. ‘ Certainly : draws crowded 
houses.” ‘Of the best people, of course?” ‘‘The very best. The 
fashionables throng to hear the great Italian.” ‘ And they sit out the 
performances ?” ‘ Yes.” “They enjoy them, then?’ “I don’t know: 
they sit.” Just our English experience in respect of Ristori, repeated 
of late in the smaller matter of the French plays at the St. James’s. In 
single hand-to-hand encounters with ennui, in the name of pleasure, the 
Americans are rather happy. Their national habit of whittling is an 
example in point. There can be no real pleasure in reducing a stick to 
chips, but the whittler sets an object before himself, and trifling as that 
object is, the realisation of it yields him enjoyment. This is the secret 
of the success of a new American game which is to be all the rage this 
winter, though a more idiotic form of amusement has never been de- 
vised. It is called “ Planchette.” Why so called, nobody knows or 
cares. This game—it is sometimes used by spiritualists, who think 
they get revelations through it; but it is chiefly resorted to for amuse- 
ment—is played in this way. You secure a heart-shaped piece of 
wood a quarter of an inch thick. On the broad end are to be screwed 
two pantograph wheels— that is, wheels which will revolve freely 
in every direction. Through a hole in the narrow end or point of 
the heart, a lead-pencil is thrust, point downwards. The wheels and 
the pencil support the heart-shaped wood as a stool is supported on 
three legs. Now for the amusement. Sit down at a table, two of 
you. Stand Planchette between you on a sheet of paper. Place 
your hands lightly on the instrument, as you sit opposite one another ; 
do not press, or push, or make any intentional movement with your 
hands. Sit and wait. And what will happen? Why, if the players 
are of a highly-nervous organisation, they will by involuntary mus- 
cular action cause the pencil to produce scratches on the paper having 
the semblance of words. Enthusiasts say that real words are produced ; 
but enthusiasts will say anything. And if after a long wearisome sit- 
ting a word should be hatched, what of it? Where is the satisfaction ? 
Surely, on the strength of Planchette, the most drivelling of all devices 
for wasting time in the name of amusement, we English may fairly con- 
sider ourselves distanced, and ought gracefully to yield the palm to 
the Americans, as experts in that dreariest of human occupations— 
playing at pleasure. 


WILLIAM SAWYER. 
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CAVALIER-HUNTING 


Two by two and two by two, 
Following through the park ; 

O, would that the lagging moon were down, 
And all grown dark! 


Stir not for your life, Sir Hugh ; 
Crouch closer, Maud, mine own, 
Where the gloom of the leaves is thickest, 
Rigid as stone. 


They have sacked the hall in vain, 
The eager Roundhead crew; 

The secret way through the chapel-floor 
They little knew. 


Not a moment’s length too soon, 
Down through the vaults we came ; 

Thank Heav’n, their ruffian hands have spared 
The hall from flame! 


Two by two and two by two, 
I see their corselets glare ; 

You may hear, if you heed, their voices 
Borne on the air. 


Hark! they are beating the bushes: 
Nay, darling, have no fear ; 

My sword through the heart of the foremost 
Who seeks us here! 


Crash and crash go the branches, 
Crackles the underwood, 

This way and that way: crop-eared dogs, 
Your scent is good! 


But darker still and darker, 
Right soon the night will be ; 

And, abroad in the coppice, thirty 
May fail of three. 
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Nor a word, a breath, Sir- Hugh ; 
And kneeling, Maud, await : 

They are close—they are here—an instant | 
Decides our fate! 


Only the leaves divide us, 
Hot is the trooper’s breath, 

Hot on my cheek! This ends it—so! 
’Tis life or death ! 


A step to the right or left, 
This way or that, he takes ? 

That way! Thank God, towards the park 
A path he breaks ! 


’Tis over! What, tears, Sir Hugh, 
Tears on that furrowed cheek !— 

And Maud like an aspen trembles, 
Too moved to speak ! 


prekt naan Dees: 8H 


Tis ever so with the bravest, 
When the hour of trial is past ; 
But, come! we must get us sea-ward 
While night shall last. 


By dawn we must catch the vessel,— 
And then for sunny Spain, 

Till the day when the King recovers 
His own again. 








LONDON CLUBS 


BY WALTER THORNBURY 





Clubs Past und Present. 


Civuss Present: No. IV. Tae Jonnscn Ctus— TRAVELLERS’ —GARRICK 
—ATHEN£UM—Rerorm—CarLton—Union—ConsERVATIVE. 


THE JOHNSON CLUB, 
Our critics have been seriously complaining that we had nothing new 
to tell them about Selwyn; what will they say when we append this 
heading to the present article, and ayow our purpose of repeating, as 
agreeably as we can, some of the good old stories about Dr, Johnson ? 

This venerable and highly-to-be-respected club was founded in the 
February of 1764 by Dr. Johnson, immediately after his visit to Ben- 
net Langton, at the seat of his family in Lincolnshire. That amiable 
man, Sir Joshua Reynolds, had the merit of first proposing the club, 
which for some years met at the Turk’s Head, Gerard-street, Soho, on 
Monday evenings at seven. It was founded on the plan of Johnson’s 
old club in Ivy-lane, and the members were at first limited to nine. 
The Doctor and Reynolds headed the list, with Topham Beanclerk and 
Bennet Langton. Then Burke was warmly welcomed, and he begged 
admission for his father-in-law, Dr. Nugent, an accomplished Roman- 
Catholic physician who lived with him, Beauclerk suggested his friend 
Chamier, then Under-Secretary of War; and Oliver Goldsmith, who “wrote 
like an angel and talked like poor Poll,’ completed the first batch, 
Samuel Dyer, another member of the original Ivy-lane club, was the 
next year finally admitted by acclamation. 

In 1785, the Turk’s Head closing soon after the landlord’s death, 

the club removed to Prince’s, in Sackville-street, and from there to Bax- 
ter’s, afterwards Thomas’s, in Dover-street. In 1792 the members re- 
moved to Parsloe’s, in St. James’s-street, and in 1799 to the Thatched- 
House Tavern. The club is, we believe, now located at the Clarendon 
Hotel, in Bond-street. 

Between 1764 and 1792 Bishop Percy, Mr. Sheridan, Sir William 
Jones, Malone, Gibbon, Colman, Dr. Joseph Warton, Dr. Burney, and 
Lord Spencer, among other celebrities, were members of this great 
conversational club. It was a long time before poor Garrick, to whom 
Johnson was always cruelly intolerant, was admitted. The doctor said 
of the great player: “He will disturb us with his buffoonery.” To 
Mrs. Piozzi he remarked: “If Garrick does apply, I’ll blackball him. 
Surely one ought to sit in a society like ours 


‘ Unelbowed by a gamester, pimp, or player,’ ” 
Garrick had originally provoked him by saying, in. an off-hand way to 
Reynolds, of the new club, “I like it much, and I think I shall be of 
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you.” He'll be of us, sir?” growled Johnson; “how does he know 
we will permit him? ‘The first duke in England has no right to hold 
such language.” 

Yet, after all, the offence was not a great one; and Garrick would 
not have worded his sentence so patronisingly as he did had he thought 
his appearance at the club-door would have been unwelcome. Johnson, 
the son of a poor second-hand bookseller at Lichfield, always despised 
Garrick because he exhibited himself on a public stage. The con- 
tempt was not just; it certainly was unworthy of such a mind as John- 
son’s. This foolish contempt for one of the forms which genius selects 
for its development, however, kept Garrick out of the club till 1773. 

Mr. Hawkins (afterwards Sir John) was soon expelled from the new 
society, having disgusted everyone by his sour manners and bad temper. 
He revenged himself in those malicious insinuations scattered throughout 
his wandering life of Dr. Johnson. He was a pompous, parsimonious 
man, who took a dislike to Burke because he monopolised the conver- 
sation, and tyrannised intellectually over the less-gifted members. 
Hawkins had moreover a contempt for poor Goldsmith, whom he con- 
sidered a mere Grub-street drudge, capable of compiling and trans- 
lating, but unqualified for original, and especially poetical, composition. 
He also refused to pay his share of the club-supper, as he never took 
supper at home. 

“Was the man excused?” inquired Dr. Burney of Johnson. 

“Why yes, sir,” said the Doctor, “for no man is angry at another 
for being inferior to himself. We all scorned him, but admitted his 
plea. Yet I really believe him to be an honest man at bottom, though 
to be sure he is penurious, and he is mean; and it must be owned that 
he has a tendency to savageness.” 

Hawkins ended by treating Burke with extreme rudeness, and was, 


on his next visit to the club, so coldly received, that he never returned ; - 


and no one much regretted it. 

Burke was impetuous, vehement, and intolerant; but he delighted 
Johnson by never being unwilling to begin talking, and never being in 
haste to leave off. He was always ready to charge on an adversary ; 
but he was not a good listener, and, as Johnson admitted, if anyone 
was talking well at one end of the table, Burke would begin at the 
other. Yet Burke often gave way when Johnson was inclined to act 
the Jove, and thunder. 

Burke said once to Langton on leaving the club, “ O no, I wouldn’t 
talk much to-night; it was enough for me to have rung the bell to 
Johnson.” © 

One night someone wished Dr. Johnson to write for them to a man 
who had once sent the club a present of a hogshead of claret, which was 
just out. The letter was to be so carefully worded as to induce the 
benefactor to repeat his gift. ‘Dr. Johnson shall be our dictator,” 
cried one of the company. “ Were I your dictator,” said Johnson, “ you 
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should have no wine; it would be my business cavere ne quid detrimenti 
respublica caperet. Wine is dangerous: Rome was ruined by luxury.” 
Burke replied: ‘If you allow no wine as dictator, you shall not have 
me for master of the horse.” 

‘In this club only,” says Mr. Forster, “ Burke could pour forth his 
stores of argument and eloquence, his exhaustless imagery, his over- 
flowing illustration, and his overpowering copiousness of words.” 

Goldsmith, though often cowed by Johnson, and made a butt of by 
his brother members, was a great favourite at the club. His vanity, 
his blunders, were laughed at good-humouredly ; and here he could sing 
his song of “ The old woman tossed in a blanket.” 

Langton and Beauclerk, those young men whom the genius of 
Johnson had magnetised, were highly clubbable. Langton was a very 
tall thin man, like the stork on one leg in Raphael’s cartoon, his friend 
Beauclerk used to say. He was a mild, contemplative, scholarly person, 
and an excellent listener. Miss Hawkins sketches him “ with his mild 
countenance, elegant features, and sweet smile, sitting with one leg 
twisted round the other as if fearing to occupy more space than was 
equitable; his person inclining forward as if wanting strength to sup- 
port his weight, and his arms crossed over his bosom, or his hands 
locked together on his knee.” Fascinated by the Rambler, Langton 
had come to town when a mere stripling and obtained an introduction 
to the great writer. He afterwards had been very attentive to Johnson 
when the great man visited Oxford, and so an affectionate friendship 
had sprung up. Langton was, moreover, a descendant of Cardinal 
Langton,—the King John’s Cardinal,—and that was a great title and 
respect with a superstitiously-high Tory like Johnson, who hardly knew 
the name of his own grandfather. 

Beauclerk, the careless, well-bred, rakish man of fashion, was the 
only son of Lord Sidney Beauclerk, grandson of the Duke of St. 
Albans; and a descendant of Charles II. soon won Johnson by his 
graceful manners and well-bred wit. He at last ceased to attend 
the club, went more into the fashionable world, and lost his right of 
membership. On his marriage, however, with Lady Di Spencer, 
daughter of the Duke of Marlborough, Beauclerk claimed his seat at 
the club again, and once more attended the meetings. 

Garrick came in when the club augmented its numbers. Goldsmith 
had proposed the augmentation. “It will give,” he said, “an agreeable 
variety to our meetings, for there can be nothing new amongst us ; we 
have travelled over each other’s minds.” Johnson was violent at this. 
“ No, sir,” said he; ‘you have never travelled over my mind, I pro- 
mise you.” 

Among these new members was Hogarth’s friend, that amiable Irish 
nobleman, Lord Charlemont, the accomplished Mr. (afterwards Sir 
William) Jones the linguist, and George Colman the dramatist. One 
evening, Boswell, sometimes tedious with his incessant worship of Dr. 
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Johnson, was telling Colman of their journey to the Western Islands, 
and of the Doctor’s willingness to believe in second sight. Colman 
smiled dissent. Boswell’s enthusiasm was ludicrous and frothy as usual. 
“Dr. Johnson,” he said earnestly, “ is only willing to believe, but I do 
believe ; the evidence is enough for me, though it may not be for his 
great mind. What would not fill a quart bottle will fill a pint bottle. 
Sir, I am filled with belief.” 

“ Are you ?” said Colman quietly ; “then cork it up.” 

The club became now very powerful ; it was a conversational centre, 
and the head-quarters of the leading men of letters. When the society 
was only fifteen years old, the Bishop of St. Asaph, then newly-elected, 
said to Fox: “I believe Mr. Fox will allow me to say that the honour of 
being elected into the Turk’s Head Club is not inferior to that of being 
the representative of Westminster or Surrey.” ‘The Bishop might well 
chuckle, for the night he was elected Lord Camden and the Bishop of 
Ulster had both been blackballed. 

Five years after the death of Garrick, Dr. Johnson dined at the 
club where he had spent a third of his intellectual life for the last time. 
It was Tuesday, June 22, 1784. Boswell was there, and the Bishop of 
St. Asaph, Lord Eliot, Lord Palmerston (father of the Premier), Dr. 
Fordyce, and Mr. Malone. The Doctor looked ill; but he showed a 
manly fortitude, and did not trouble the company with melancholy 
complaints. Boswell says: “They all showed evident marks of kind 
concern about him, with which he was much pleased ; and he exerted 
himself to be as entertaining as his indisposition allowed him.” 

Macaulay has sketched Johnson as he alone could sketch a great 
man. ‘The gigantic body, the huge massy face seamed with the scars 
of disease, the brown coat, the black-worsted stockings, the gray wig 
with the scorched fore-top, the dirty hands, the nails bitten and pared to 
the quick, are familiar to us as the features of Wellington or Napoleon.” 
We learn still more minutely from his incessant observer, Boswell, all 
the Doctor’s strange habits at the club ; how he shook his head, rocked 
his body, and rubbed his left knee ; how he whistled, how he chuckled, 
and how, at last, when exhausted by violence and vociferation, he used to 
blow out his breath contemptuously like a whale. It was thus he sat 
and rocked and puffed, while Langton bent his long body approvingly 
and blandly towards him, and Reynolds eagerly turned to him the 
aperture of his ear-trumpet, and globular Gibbon tepped his snuff-box 
approvingly, and Beauclerk sneered with a cynical carelessness, and 
Garrick’s face gleamed with intellect, and bland Dr. Percy smiled, and 
Burke waited keenly for an opening, and Goldsmith looked at himself 
in a wine-glass, and Dr. Burney beat time on the table. 

After Garrick’s lamented death the club was known as the Literary 
Club. It now confines its honours chiefly to titled authors and dilet- 
tanti of rank ; yet still it has brave names on its records, and the 
real working authors were only swamped from the popularity and 
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fashion which naturally attracted to the club men of high social and poli- 
tical position. In 1857 such men as the Marquis of Lansdowne, and 
Lords Brougham, Carlisle, Aberdeen, and Glenelg, could not be im- 
pugned. Hallam and Macaulay were constant attendants at the club 
dinner, which takes place twice a month during the parliamentary season. 

The muster-roll of the Johnson Club is emblazoned with the 
greatest names in every art and profession. Among statesmen we 
have Sheridan, Canning, Brougham, Macaulay, Fox, Windham, Gren- 
ville, Lords Liverpool, Lansdowne, Aberdeen, and Clarendon. It is 
that accomplished writer Mr. Tom Taylor who has so ably epito- 
mised the glory of the venerable club: In natural science they 
boast of Sir Joseph Banks (whom Peter Pindar ridiculed) and Pro- 
fessor Owen. In social science they have Adam Smith, the great 
patriarch of political economy—though poor Boswell did think the 
club lost caste by electing that great champion of common sense. In 
philosophy they boast of Whewell, in art of Reynolds, in medicine of 
Nugent, Blagden, Fordyce, Warren, Vaughan, and Halford. Among 
scholarly soldiers, of Rennell, Leake, and Mure; among great church 
dignitaries, of Shipley, Barnard, Marley, Hinchcliffe, Douglas, Blom- 
field, Wilberforce, Vincent, Burney, and Hawtrey; in the law, of Lords 
Ashburton and Stowell, and Grant, Austin, and Pemberton Leigh. 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis, at once Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
an eminent scholar, was a very good example of the modern ideal 
of the Johnson Club. 

This august body, which began with nine members, soon widened 
to twenty. In 1777 it increased to twenty-six, in 1778 to thirty, in 
1780 to thirty-five, and it was then resolved never to extend the 
privileged body to more than forty members. In 1810 Malone gave 
the number of members of the club since the foundation as seventy- 
six, of whom fifty-five had been authors. 

A centenary of the club was celebrated at the Clarendon Hotel 
in September 1864. The secretary, Dr. Milman, the venerable Dean 
of St. Paul’s, was in the chair. There were present M. van de Weyer, 
Earls Clarendon and Stanhope, Bishops of London and Oxford, Lords 
Brougham, Stanley, Cranworth, Kingsdown, and Harry Vane; the 
Right Hons. Sir Edmund Head, Spencer Walpole, and Robert Lowe; 
Sir Henry Holland, Sir C. Eastlake, Sir Roderick Murchison, Vice- 
Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, the Master of Trinity, Professor Owen, 
Mr. G. Grote, Mr. C. Austin, Mr. H. Reeve, and Mr. G. Richmond. 
The Duke of Argyle, the Earl of Carlisle, Earl Russell, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Lord Overstone, Lord Glenelg, and Mr. W. Stirling, 
were prevented from attending. 


THE TRAVELLERS’. 


This club was originated soon after the peace of 1814, by Lord 
Castlereagh, as a place of meeting for gentlemen who had travelled, 
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and for their continental friends. The primary rule is that no person 
is eligible who has not travelled at least 500 miles from London in 
a direct line. The present club-house, jammed in between the Athe- 
neum and the Reform, like a boy riding bodkin, or a prisoner suf- 
fering the peine forle et dure, was designed and built by Barry in 
1832. In the times before street-architecture improved, and we had 
had Mr. Gilbert Scott’s daring efforts at new Gothic, the Travellers’ 
was thought an extraordinary bijou, and very like a black swan. The 
critics said there was no small frippery Palladianism here, but “a rich 
astylar composition,” “like an Italian palace,” carefully finished, and 
with a quiet and sober effect. On the south front, facing Carlton- 
gardens, as being least seen, Mr. Barry ingeniously expended his most 
striking and graceful composition. The Pall-Mall side rejoices in a 
bold rich cornice and Corinthian pilasters. 

The Travellers’ was nearly burnt down in 1850, when the billiard- 
rooms, which disfigured the garden-front, were injured. 


THE ATHENZUM. 

This palatial and still reasonably intellectual club was organised 
in 1824. It supplied a want. There were clubs for play, and play 
in earnest too; plenty of clubs for country gentlemen and politicians, 
but no clubs where authors and artists of eminence could meet with 
art amateurs and members of the professions. At the preliminary 
meeting there were present Sir Humphry Davy, John Wilson Croker, 
Chantrey, Richard Heber, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Dr. Thomas Young, 
Lord Dover, Davie Gilbert, the Earl of Aberdeen, Sir Henry Halford, 
Sir Walter Scott, Joseph Jekyll, Thomas Moore, and Charles Hatchett. 
They met in the Royal Society Rooms at Somerset House, and Faraday 
assisted as secretary. The society, as the club was originally called, 
first met at the Clarence Club-house ; but in 1850 the present mansion 
—designed by Decimus Burton—was opened. 

The club is built upon part of the court-yard of Carlton House. 
The architecture is Grecian and pretentious. The frieze is copied from 
that of part of the Parthenon; the colossal figure of Minerva over the 
portico is by Bailey, R.A. The library is celebrated as the best club- 
library in London. The expense of building the house was 35,000/., 
and it cost 5,000/. to furnish. On the plate, linen, and glass were ex- 
pended 2,500/.; on the library at starting (it is always growing) 4,000/. 
The stock of wine in the cellars is worth 4,000/., and is as much ad- 
mired as the books. The yearly revenue was about 9,000/. When that 
eccentric man Mr. Walker, ‘the Original,’ who on principle objected 
to washing himself, praised this excellent club, it contained 1,200 
members (including ninety-five noblemen and twelve bishops),—of all 
these advantages, Mr. Walker, defending clubs as unselfish places not 
hostile to domestic life, said you obtained a share for twenty-five gui- 
neas entrance and six guineas the year. 
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Theodore Hook’s fame as a wit and a bon vivant, and also the po- 
pular notion of the club’s style, and the supposed social position it gave 
its members, led to the Athenzeum losing its intellectual rank. Now 
the doctors hate the artists, and the artists the authors, and the bishops 
all three, and the fogies everybody; and there is an incessant internecine 
war, which ends in spiteful fits of blackballing by those who wish to 
have greater elbow-room, and to allow no more of the o polloi to a 
share in their comforts. Still, it is a good club; and whenever you 
enter the door you will be sure to see some well-known celebrity 
crossing the hall or ascending the stairs. 

The Temperance Corner, near the door of the dining-room, Theodore 
Hook’s favourite corner, still retains its name. The waiters always 
knew that his call for “toast-and-water” meant brandy, and that “ lemon- 
ade” was his hieroglyphic for gin,—brandy and gin, the two blades 
of the weapon with which this reckless genius slowly cut his throat. It 
is said that the year he died, the diners at the club fell off full 300. 


THE GARRICK. 


This once delightful club has, like the Atheneum, been ruined by 
its own popularity. It has grown into anybody’s club, and since 
Thackeray’s death it has become less hearty, less social, less clever. It 
left its old traditions imbedded in the walls of 35 King-street, where 
the club was founded in 1831; originally at No. 35, afterwards, as the 
members increased, it moved to the new house, more westward, in Gar- 
rick-street. It was originally intended to bring together the professors 
and patrons of the drama, and to be a rendezvous of literary men. It 
is said now to have sunk into a sort of Junior Guards’ Club, for men 
about town, and that the authors and the actors there occupy a very 
secondary position. 

The club, whether it intellectually revive or not, will always, how- 
ever, be an interesting show-place, as it contains (unless the guardsmen 
have expelled them as old-fashioned lumber) the remarkable gallery 
of theatrical portraits collected by the elder Charles Mathews, and given 
to the club (what an imperial gift!) by Mr. Durrant. 

In the old house you ascended from the street by a double flight of 
stone steps, and entered a dark hall, where stood a fine bust of Shake- 
speare by Roubiliac. On the left was the strangers’ dining-room ; over 
the fireplace hung Mr. O’Neil’s admirable likeness of Mr. Keeley (we 
are quoting a capital article written by Mr. Shirley Brooks), and Sir 
Edwin Landseer’s portrait of Charles Young. The smoking-room con- 
tained a large sea-piece by Stansfield, and a fine panoramic Baalbec by 
David Roberts. Mrs. Stirling’s bright face looked down upon the 
smokers; and there was a statuette of one who loved the room—the 
author of Vanity Fair. The coffee-room was the front room looking 
into King-street, behind which was a morning-room for newspapers and 
writing, and the small but excellent dramatic library. 

The members dined in the coffee-room. The last time Mr. Thacke- 
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ray dined there, he sat in a niche over which hung a scene from the 
Clandestine Marriage. On the mantelpiece were Garrick’s candlesticks 
and Kean’sring. Inthe morning-room they had a delightful Kitty Clive. 

On the second floor was a press full of folios of fine theatrical prints. 
In the card-room were many excellent likenesses, particularly one of Mrs. 
Liston as Dollalola. Ah! that was a haunt, and the club should never 
have been transplanted. The new building, with a frontage of ninety- 
six feet, was built by Mr. Marrable. The style is Italian; the staircase 
is of carved oak. The library is no larger than before, but the kitchens 
are sumptuous. 

In 1855 the members of the Garrick Club were entertained at a 
regal dinner in the Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House, given by a 
brother member, Lord Mayor Moon. 

James Smith and Theodore Hook were both great frequenters of 
the Garrick Club. Hook was a special admirer of liquids, and of all 
liquids in summer he loved best the iced gin-punch, made with iced 
soda-water and flavoured with maraschino, the invention (Mr. Timbs, 
after infinite research, has discovered) of Mr. Stephen Price, once lessee 
of Drury-lane Theatre. Hook had a quenchless thirst ; it indeed killed 
him at last ; and he is once said before dinner (mark the hopelessness of 
the man from this fact) to bave drunk the best share of six jugs of iced- 
punch at one sitting, and to have then gone off and dined with Lord 
Canterbury. (Hook could not exist a day without contributing to the 
amusement of a lord.) He always ate little; this day he ate less. Mr. 
Horace Twiss, Lord Eldon’s ugly biographer, who sat near him, asked 
him jf he felt ill, “ Not exactly,” said the gay suicide; “ but my stomach 
won’t bear trifling with, and I was tempted to take a biscuit and a glass 
of sherry about three.” 

Tom Hill, that fussy, worthy old fellow so pleasantly sketched in 
Gilbert Gurney, was a great favourite at the Garrick; indeed, who 
could help liking the genial old warm-hearted gossip, probably the 
original of “ Paul Pry”? He was born in 1760 and died in 1841—the 
Methuselah of all the wits—young, gay, knowing, and amiable to the 
last. He had been a drysalter in Queenhithe, and losing money by 
indigo (very blue he probably looked at the loss), wisely retired into 
harbour in pleasant bachelor-chambers in the Adelphi. After his 
death, his books, valued at 6,000/., took a week selling. His collection 
of old English poetry was pronounced incomparable even by that reader 
of all that everyone else had forgotten—Southey. Like Captain 
Morris, he attained to an old age by rising early, and a strict persist- 
ence in occasional abstinence. James Smith used to say of him: 
“Discover Tom’s age? impossible! the register that contained it 
was burnt in the Great Fire of London.” And Hook used to cap it by, 
“Pooh, pooh! why he’s one of the little Hills that are spoken of as 
skipping, in the Psalms.” 

Albert Smith was a leader at the Garrick, and his memory will long 
live there as a kind and social man. 
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Tue REFORM. 


The Reform Club was established to aid in carrying out the great 
bill—father of endless bills that are yet to be. It began in Great 
George-street and Gwydyr-house; and in 1837 Barry projected the 
present grand and palatial building. It was to be larger, grander, and 
more convenient than any of its predecessors. The hall was to eclipse that 
of the Athenzeum, which, with its scagliola columns and fine area, thirty- 
five feet broad by fifty-seven long, had been one of the show places of 
London. The architect certainly succeeded in producing a sumptuous 
building, borrowing some grand and simple thoughts from Michael 
Angelo’s design for the Farnese Palace. The club contains six floors 
and 134 apartments ; but the windows are too small, and the hall has 
swallowed up everything. The cornicione (Mr. Ruskin’s abomination) 
is sixty-eight feet from the pavement. The truly magnificent hall, 
fifty-six by fifty feet, resembles an Italian cortile, and is surrounded 
by colonnades, below Ionic, above Corinthian ; below are portraits of 
eminent Reformers, and above frescoes of Music, Poetry, Painting, and 
Sculpture, by Parris. The floor of the hall is tessellated, and the roof 
of diapered flint-glass, by Pellatt, cost 600/. The staircase (a very pala- 
tial one) leads to an upper gallery, opening into the principal draw- 
ing-room, which runs the whole length of the garden front; adjoining 
is a delightfully snug library. The kitchen was planned by the great 
Soyer, whose banquets here are historical. He exerted his greatest 
genius on the O’Connell, Ibrahim Pacha, Sir C. Napier (1854), and 
Viscount Palmerston (1850) dinners. 


TuE CARLTON. 


The Carlton was founded by the Duke of Wellington—that resolute 
old Tartar in politics, who treated the people as mere chair de canon, 
and had only sympathy with the class to whose privileges he had been 
admitted. It held its first meeting in Charles-street, St. James’s, in 
1831, and the next year removed to Lord Kensington’s, in Carlton- 
gardens. In 1836 Sir Robert Smirke bought the still uncomfortable 
Tory gentlemen a new house in Pall Mall. This growing too small, it 
was enlarged in 1846, and in 1854 pulled down for rebuilding. The 
design is at once ambitious and imitative. It is a sort of heavy copy 
of Sansovino’s Library at Venice. The use of polished red Peterhead 
granite was much discussed at first; but time has shown that it lasts 
—in fact, it is a question with many whether the perishable stone 
may not outlive even Toryism itself. It has been objected by persons 
who do not adore everything either because it is Greek or because it is 
medieval, that the entablature of the Ionic in the club-front is too 
ponderous, and weighs down the plainer Doric below. 


THE Union. 
The Union, at the south-west angle of Trafalgar-square, was erected 
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in 1824 from designs of Sir Robert Smirke. 1t is simple but spacious ; 
yet, even with such a fine outlook on the square, it seems rather like 
an exile banished from Pall Mall, and moping over its fate. It was 
originally intended for politicians and rich city merchants, who could 
here meet on common ground. 

James Smith was a frequenter of this club. At three o'clock he 
used to come and read the papers, and about five join a knot of talkers 
by the fire. 

“If Lady Harrington,” he says, “happen to drive past our window 
in her landau, we compare her equipage with the Algerine ambassador’s; 
and when politics happen to be discussed, rally Whigs, Radicals, and 
Conservatives alternately, but never seriously, such subjects having a 
tendency to create acrimony.” 

At seven Smith adjourned to the dining-room, and ordered haunch 
of mutton and apple-tart. These discussed, he mounted to the library, 
took a book and an arm-chair till nine; then called for a cup of coffee 
and a biscuit, read till eleven, and at that hour went home to bed. 
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THE CONSERVATIVE. 


The Conservative Club was built in 1845, by Smirke and Basevi, on 
the site of the old Thatched-House Tavern, 74 St. James’s-street, where 
Swift used to dine. The upper portion is Corinthian, the lower Roman 
Doric. The interior was decorated in colour by Sang. As the smok- 
ing-room is a great feature at the Union, the library at the Atheneum, 
and the hall at the Reform, so is the kitchen at the Conservative, being 
larger than even that of its Liberal rival. Sir Robert Peel is said never 
to have entered the Conservative Club except to view it as a show place. 


Other equally important clubs—the Army and Navy, the United 
Service, the Guards’, the Oxford and Cambridge, the Junior Athenzeum, 
&c.—we must leave unnoticed. It is difficult to sketch their present 
aspect without personality that might be offensive, and would in many 
cases give pain. Those who enter clubs should enter as friends, 
not as spies or reporters. Fox, Selwyn, Johnson, and such men may 
be described, and we have described them, and burnished up the best of 
the old stories current about their sayings and doings; but we leave it 
entirely to the Flyblow or the Scalper to measure the wine that Demos 
drinks, or to count the cigars that Aristos smokes. 

It remains for us now to sketch the bygone clubs—the Mermaid and 
Crockford’s, the Kit-cat and the Tatler, &c. We can promise our kind 
but exacting critics that on this occasion, anxious to meet their ap- 
proval, we will invent every story we use, and that a collection of en- 
tirely original witticisms, by Swift, Ben Jonson, Foote, Quin, and 
Colman, is now preparing for next month’s publication, to meet the 
urgency of a very natural demand. 
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Gre there more Worlds than one ? 


A GOLDEN key opens many locks. Exploring the arcana of cosmical 
Science with a new torch, we have found that the heat and light which 
sustain Life on our planet, instead of travelling down to us from the 
sun through the wastes of Space, are developed within the domain of 
Earth itself. We have found that Heat and Light are but forms of the 
grand cosmical force which in its simplest form is called Gravitation 
or Attraction, and which is more or less inherent in all Matter. We 
have also shown, or maintained, that, like the great cosmical force of 
which they are forms, Heat and Light do not ray out indiscriminately, 
from all parts of the sun alike, but only towards other orbs,—their 
development being dependent upon cosmical interaction: the Sun him- 
self, in fact, being an inert magnet but for the surrounding orbs which 
excite him to action, themselves being simultaneously excited by him. 
And lastly, we have found that the development of Heat and Light, 
instead of being an exhausting process, the effect of intense self-de- 
stroying combustion, is as natural and as inherent a quality of Matter 
as Gravitation itself, and no more wastes a body than Colour or Weight 
does. 

Science has peopled the Skies with fables and monstrosities, almost 
as marvellous as those with which the young and lively Muse of Greece 
peopled her Olympus—that wide-spreading realm of the gods which 
hung over and interlaced with the whole Grecian world. Hesiod 
would have been delighted to see the myth of Saturn devouring his 
children adopted by a staid body of savans at the present day, as a 
scientific doctrine representing the actual condition of our solar sys- 
tem. As one of its first consequences, our new doctrine makes an end 
of this extraordinary hypothesis. It sweeps away, as a grotesque myth, - 
the notion that the Sun is a fiery ogre, ever-wasting in self-consuming 
flames, and recruiting his failing substance and strength by sucking-in 
and devouring the surrounding orbs, until, in a period marvellously 
short, he and they perish together,—like the fabulous juggler who first 
swallows his brothers, then swallows himself. Instead of a solar system 
ceaselessly consuming itself from the first hour of its creation, we have 
given to view a new theory by which a conservation of force takes 
the place of endless destruction and waste, and by which the pheno- 
mena of the solar system are brought into harmony with that economy 
of force which, in principle at least, is acknowledged by modern science 
to pervade the universe. 

The views above summarised, and previously expounded, constitute 
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in effect a New System. They form an entirely new basis for astrono- 
mical calculations and speculations. And it is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that their adoption will necessitate a radical reform, a complete 
revision of the doctrines of cosmical science. By a few instances, out 
of the many, we shall proceed to show the new elements which our 
System introduces into astronomical calculations,—beginning with a 
problem which has ‘excited no small amount of interest even on the 
part of the general public. 

Are there more worlds than one? This is a question which excited 
a keen controversy some years ago. The point at issue was, Is the 
Earth the only inhabited member of our solar system? ‘The upholders 
of the negative answer to this problem relied upon—or at least might 
have relied upon, if they had fully availed themselves of the arguments 
which the present dogmas of science place at their disposal—three dif- 
ferent objections, each of a very formidable aspect. It was maintained 


‘ that the Sun being a mass of fire—matter in a state of combustion far 


exceeding in intensity anything possible or even conceivable on our 
planet—could not be inhabited by any race of beings imaginable by us. 
And a like inference was dogmatically made in regard to Mercury and 
Venus, in which planets the heat, according to the established theory, 
must be too great for any existence save that of the fabulous sala- 
mander. On the other hand the outer planets—those farther than 
our planet from the Sun—were held to be too cold to support living 
inhabitants. Even at Mars—if the present doctrine be correct—the 
cold must be too great to support Life of any kind as it exists on our 
planet. And at Jupiter (according to the same doctrine) the amount 
of heat and light is only th of what we enjoy here: so that this 
magnificent planet must be always, and in all parts, subjected to a 
worse than Arctic night. Thirdly, it was said, somewhat over-boldly, 
that the Moon has no atmosphere, and that there is no good ground 
for believing that the distant planets are better circumstanced. How 
do we know, it was said, that the other planets have atmospheres ?— 
and if no atmosphere, of course, no Life. 

In fact we are somewhat ashamed to say that the general opinion 
seemed to be that the Earth was a particularly favoured orb, and that 
the others were created chiefly, if not exclusively, for the sake of the 
human race on Earth. In the words of the high priest of this school, 
chief expounder of its tenets, our globe “is the domestic hearth, and 
only (inhabited) world, in the Universe.” The Sun is regarded as 
simply ministering to our existence; and in regard to our sister- 
planets, which were all but denied the humble honour of being useful 
to us, it is suggested that their raison déire is merely to furnish pro- 
blems for the human mind, and to excite a portion of our intellectual 
powers which would otherwise have lain dormant. 

According to the system which we have propounded, there are at 
least two new elements to be taken into account in this question. One 
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of these is the vast influence of an atmosphere on the effects of the cos- 
mical force which generates Heat and Light. Secondly, if—as we hold 
—Heat and Light are not a mere indiscriminate efflux from the sun, 
but the result of cosmical interaction, it is obvious that the develop- 
ment of heat and light depends not simply on the distance of any orb 
from the sun, but also upon its magnitude: for, ceteris paribus, the 
larger the planet, the more will it excite the solar action, and the 
greater will be the heat and light generated in its atmosphere. 

Now, first of all, let us ask, What is an Atmosphere? This is a 
most important, indeed a cardinal point of the problem: for unques- 
tionably if a planet has no atmosphere, it cannot support Life of any 
kind conceivable by us. Is, then, an atmosphere a covering, a vest- 
ment, which a planet or other cosmical orb may have or not, just as a 
man may or may not wear a coat? Is it an accident, or exceptional 
phenomenon, of cosmical existence ?—or is the possession of an atmo- 
sphere the normal condition of great organised masses of matter, such 
as the planets and the other grand orbs which compose the universe? 
We advance the latter opinion: we maintain that the possession of an 
atmosphere is the normal condition of the planets and of all the great 
orbs of the universe. 

What, in truth, is an atmosphere but an exhalation (so to call it) 
from solid matter? It is like the smell of bodies—an invisible efflu- 
vium of matter. Every material object has an effluvium of this kind. 
The scent of flowers is their atmosphere,—a radiation of their sub- 
stance in the form of a subtle essence. In a lesser degree, the green- 
sward, or a newly-ploughed field, gives sensible proof of a similar ex- 
halation ; and anyone who has sauntered among pine-woods must have 
felt how the healthful essence of the trees is breathed forth exhilarat- 
ingly upon the air. Even water has a smell, effluvium, atmosphere. 
Boating on a lake, we perceive it unmistakably ; and the effluvium of 
the sea is acknowledged by all, not only as an olfactory perception, but 
also as a bracing stimulant to our frames. Even metals, to a blind 
man of quick olfactory perceptions, may be distingnished by their 
smell. Now, the atmosphere of planets is of the same kind and of 
similar origin. It is an exhalation of their solid mass, of the various 
materials which compose their substance. It is the volatilised portion of 
the planet, consisting (chiefly) of the gases given off by the solid matter 
—which matter is but gases solidified in various forms. Hence every 
planet, as well as stellar orb, must have an atmosphere of some kind. 
Moreover, if the evidence of the new art of spectral analysis is to be 
relied on, the substance of the other planets is almost, if not perfectly, 
identical with that of earth: hence their atmospheres likewise must 
be similar in character to ours, and fitted to support similar forms of 
life. 

The doctrine so long held that the moon is devoid of an atmo- 
sphere has_of late been shaken by counter opinions entertained by some 
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of our highest authorities in astronomical science ; and one may boldly 
maintain that the lunar orb has an atmosphere without being deemed 
a heretic. Certainly, the moon exhibits some phenomena which are 
not easily reconcilable with the doctrine that our fair satellite is air- 
less—a bare mass of stony nudity. The occasional appearance in dim 
light of the whole of her orb at times of new moon, when only a thin 
segment of her surface is irradiated by the sun,—that appearance 
when, in addition to the silver sickle of the new moon, the remainder 
of her orbed surface is at the same time visible in paler light, which 
in the ancient ballad of “ Sir Patrick Spens” is described as “ the old 
moon in the new moon’s arms,” and is popularly regarded as a presage 
of stormy weather,—is one of those phenomena which seem to us to 
prove the existence of a lunar atmosphere. Another is the fact that 
frequently, when the earth is eclipsed by the intervention of the moon 
between our planet and the sun, the side of the lunar orb next the 
earth, and upon which no direct ray from the sun can fall, is never- 
theless visible to us as a dusky copper-hued disc. There are but two 
ways of explaining these phenomena. The one adopted (if we can yet 
call it adopted) by science is, that the moon has an atmosphere, and 
that the dim irradiation of the portion of its surface turned away from 
the sun is due to the refraction of the solar rays by this atmosphere, 
so that rays which would have passed away into the void, are caught 
and thrown back so as dimly to irradiate the otherwise dark side of 
our satellite. 

This explanation is intelligible and by no means improbable. At 
the same time there is another explanation which suggests itself to me, 
and which naturally arises out of the new doctrine stated in the pre- 
vious papers of this series—namely, that every planet tends to develop 
a light of its own. It seems to me not improbable that the visibility 
to us of the lunar orb during a terrestrial eclipse is due to the cosmical 
interaction going on between the earth and the moon, tending to de- 
velop light on the moon’s surface ; just as, I hold, the lunar action 
upon our planet tends to lessen our darkness during an eclipse of the 
sun. The same explanation may apply to the somewhat spectral ap- 
pearance of “the old moon in the new moon’s arms,”—the exciting 
cosmical influence of our planet sufficing to produce a fains irradiation 
of the part of the moon’s surface hid from the solar light. 

If the former of these explanations be adopted, then the moon has 
an atmosphere ; for the hypothesis proceeds wholly upon this basis. 
If the new explanation which (without discarding the other) we sug- 
gest as an alternative be adopted, then at first sight it appears to 
prove nothing either for or against the existence of a lunar atmosphere. 
But this is not the case: for how is light to be developed without an 
atmosphere? Moreover, as will be shown in a future article, I have 
good reasons for maintaining that even the reflected light of the sun 
which comes to us from the planets is reflected not by their bare solid 
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surface, but by their atmospheres—by the light-generating gaseous or 
ethereal envelope which surrounds them. 

Not even in theory do I hold that all the planets have an equally 
developed atmosphere, or gaseous envelope: for, though the great 
principles of Creation (if we may so venture to speak) appear to show 
uniformity, Diversity is unquestionably one of the most striking phe- 
nomena of their application. If uniformity pervades the principles, the 
grand features, of Creation, diversity not less strikingly characterises 
the details. As there are no two human faces exactly alike, it is still 
less to be expected that the condition of all the planets is identical. 
Nevertheless, alike deductively and inductively, we find grounds for 
holding that every planet has an atmosphere of some kind. It is a 
conceivable idea, it is true, that an infant planet, suddenly thrown off 
into space from a larger orb, should have no atmosphere at first,—just 
as our sublunary infants at first lack teeth and hair, which come to 
them in their process of growth. But there is no reliable indication 
of any kind, or even any fair ground for hypothesis, that any of the 
planets are so much younger than the earth that they have not yet 
attained to the development of an atmosphere: and, what is more im- 
portant, all the actual phenomena of the planets, especially as regards 
their reflection (if not also refraction) of light, seem to indicate of 
necessity the existence of atmospheres surrounding them, 

Moreover, if we are to hold that all the orbs of the universe have 
formed themselves out of nebulee by the process of solidification,—then 
every planet and other orb must have had an atmosphere from the first. 
In fact, at the outset it must have been all atmosphere. Hence, on this 
hypothesis—so prevalent, if not actually adopted as the creed of science 
— it is beyond one’s power to conceive how any orb or planet should 
lack an atmosphere now. On the other hypothesis, that the orbs have 
been flung off from still larger bodies (or from one grand central mass), 
it is natural to conceive that a period must elapse for superficial disin- 
tegration, evaporation, exhalation, before an atmosphere would be 
formed,—although, we repeat, the appearance of all our planets seems 
to deny that any of them is in such a period now; but, on the received 
nebular theory, the lack of atmosphere of some kind is inconceivable. 
Only fancy an orb solidifying itself so greedily, and possessing so keen 
a power of assimilation or digestion, as actually to eat up and incorpo- 
rate into its solid mass every particle of the gaseous and aqueous va- 
pours out of which it grew!—leaving itself a bare dry mass of solid 
matter, and thereby imposing upon itself the necessity of gradually 
undoing its work of appropriation or solidification in order to create 
anew an atmosphere by the opposite process of exhalation and disin- 
tegration. 

Now, mark the important bearing which these views have upon the 
question as to whether or not the planets are inhabitable. In the 
August Number, we showed how immensely the development of heat 
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and light is dependent upon the atmosphere in which they are gene- 
rated. We showed that a difference in the density of the atmosphere 
in which a candle is burnt occasions a still greater difference in the 
amount of light evolved,—in fact, that a difference of five-sixths in the 
density of the atmosphere causes the light to increase or diminish a 
-hundredfold! This, be it observed, is the result of a difference in the 
density of the atmosphere—its quality or constituent elements remain- 
ing the same. But if the quality also be changed, say by the intro- 
duction of more oxygen, the amount of light evolved may be almost 
indefinitely increased. In fact, by augmenting the igniferous condition 
of the surrounding atmosphere, a common candle may be made to burn 
with a brilliance positively dazzling,—yet, without the slightest in- 
crease of its consumption by combustion. The candle will last as long 
in the one case as in the other, yet the difference in the quantity of 
heat and light evolved may be a thousandfold ! 

Hence, if any of the more distant planets have an atmosphere 
denser than Earth’s, or of a more igniferous quality, that planet, 
though more distant from the sun, may enjoy as much heat and light 
as earth does. And as some of the outer planets—notably Jupiter and 
Saturn—are immensely larger than earth, I regard it as certain that 
their atmospheres are both larger and denser than Earth’s. 

Next, as to the other element to be taken into account, in virtue 
of our new system. If heat and light be forms of the great cosmical 
force of attraction,—raying-out from the sun not indiscriminately into 
all parts of Space, but only between orbs, as the result of cosmical in- 
teraction,—then it follows that the amount of the solar influence de- 
pends not merely upon the distance of the planet acted upon, but 
likewise upon the planet’s magnitude,—/. e. its power of exciting the 
solar action. This is a new doctrine: let us show its import by an 
example. 

Take the case of Jupiter,—the vastest and most magnificent of the 
planetary orbs, surpassing in size all the other planets put together. 
Jupiter is five times more distant from the sun than the Earth is: there- 
fore, according to the accepted doctrine, he receives only ,';th part 
of the heat and light which our planet enjoys. In other words, he is 
in a perpetual state of frightful darkness and cold. But if the new 
element which we suggest be imported into the calculation, how stands 
his case then? As he is (in mass) 340 times greater than Earth, 
Jupiter, if he were as near to the sun as our planet is, would receive 
840 times more of the solar influence: in other words, the cosmical 
interaction between the sun and Jupiter would (ceéeris paribus) be 
340 times greater than between the sun and earth. But as Jupiter 
is five times more distant from the sun, and as the cosmical force (per 
se) decreases according to the square of the distance, his superior 
magnitude must be divided by 25, in order to let us see (conjectur- 
ally) what is the amount of the solar influence which he receives 
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eompated with earth. 3840 divided by 25=fully 13 times. Thus, 
though more distant than the earth from the sun, Jupiter, in con- 
sequence of his vastly superior magnitude, may actually receive more 
of the solar influence than our planet does. 

We give these figures as illustrative merely, not as determining 
the actual amount of solar influence which this magnificent planet re- 
ceives in comparison with earth, Although our savans do not hesitate 
to fix with startling precision the amount of heat and light received by 
Jupiter, merely by calculating his distance from the sun, we cannot 
imitate their dogmatism, even although we have added to the calcu- 
lation two other and most important elements—namely, the magnitude 
of the planet, and also the immense difference in the development of 
heat and light occasioned by any diversities in the density and ig- 
niferous quality of a planet’s atmosphere. Apart from the fact that 
the density and quality of Jupiter’s atmosphere are (save by conjecture 
and vague inference) at present unknown quantities, even the inference 
from his magnitude is unreliable. It is true that the experiments with 
the spectrum show an almost perfect identity of the materials which 
compose the other planets (and the sun also) with those of earth; but 
this is very far from being enough. Matter differs vastly in its cos- 
mical power or qualities according to its structure. The same material 
may exhibit and exert entirely different qualities owing to a difference 
in its molecular composition. Charcoal and the diamond consist of 
the same material,—yet how different are they in every other respect! 
While the one is full of light, vibrating and sparkling at the least 
touch of the solar ray or any other luminiferous agent, the other is a 
dull black mass in which the solar ray cannot develop even the faintest 
tinge of colour. In like manner, even if the spectral analysis could in 
the most reliable manner reveal to us the material elements of all the 
planets and of the sun, not only the heat-and-light-emitting power of 
these orbs, but even their cosmical power in its simplest form (Attrac- 
tion) would not be either revealed or explained by such knowledge. 
What matters it if the substance of the sun be identical in its elements 
with that. of earth, if those elements exist in the sun in a far higher 
molecular organisation than they do here? Heat and Light, we hold, 
are forms of the grand cosmical force which in its simplest form is 
called Attraction; but not only do different substances possess this 
cosmical power in different degrees, but a like difference, sometimes 
enormous in degree, is manifested by the same material owing to 
diversities in its molecular structure. 

There is yet another—a third—new element in this planetary pro- 
blem, which we venture to introduce; but this one we introduce not 
as a principle, but as a suggestion—as a reasonable conjecture. Is it 
not probable that the very position of the planets—their varying dis- 
tance from the sun—may so affect their (call it magnetic) condition, 
as to impart to them different degrees of power to excite and attract to 
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them the solar action? Objects, we know, must be in opposite con- 
ditions before they mutually excite one another. And the same ob- 
jects, by a change in their condition, may become mutually repellent 
instead of attractive: and this change may be simply the result of 
mutual contact,—as a pith-ball after contact is repelled by the magnet 
which previously attracted it—having become surcharged with the 
magnet’s influence and become like to it. Now, this polarity, or op- 
posite condition, which excites attraction is not a fixed quantity: the 
depolarisation, or rapprochement of condition, may be only partial,— 
not producing repulsion, but merely lessening attraction, interaction, 
or the power of mutual excitement. Hence, we say, may not the 
planets which are nearer to the sun, being more charged with his in- 
fluence, have less power (celeris paribus) to excite and attract to them- 
selves the solar influence than the planets which are more distant? 
If this be true, the distant planets would obtain more heat and light 
than would otherwise be the case, while the nearer planets would have 
less. Mercury would not be so torrid and dazzling with insufferable 
light, and Neptune would not wander in such Cimmerian darkness and 
worse than Arctic cold. 

We advance this view simply as a conjecture,—although there are 
many facts, as well as analogies, which may be adduced in support of it. 
Should it prove correct, it will but add another to the many examples 
of that marvellous, beautiful, and all-bountiful system of Compensation 
which pervades creation, testifying alike to the goodness and to the 
wisdom of the great Creator. Who that has travelled, or has studied 
the world in books, has not been astonished to mark how, in countries 
where the summer is short, the fervour of the sun compensates for the 
shortness of his stay, ripening with marvellous rapidity the fruits of 
the earth? Think of the marvels of the Greenland summer. Nay, 
even amid the perennial ice-fields of the Arctic zone, has not the strange 
phenomenon been witnessed of the tar melting on the sunny side of the 
ship while brandy froze on the shaded side? Does not the solar ray 
in these regions acquire a potency far greater than is explainable by 
the facts of latitude, of geographical position? And, if we may hazard 
a passing remark, may not this phenomenon in part at least be due to 
the very fact that the sun shines there so little—that the air is in those 
parts so little acted upon by the sun (so little solarified, so to speak), 
compared with the tropics,—and that, in consequence, its ignipotent 
power, its capacity to develop heat when acted upon by the solar in- 


fluence, is unusually great ? 
R, H, PATTERSON. 





HOW TO GET MARRIED 


WHEN Mr. Gamaliel Pickle had determined to commit matrimony, he 
made his proposals after a very mercantile fashion. ‘“ Madam,” he 
wrote, “having a parcel of heart to dispose of, warranted sound, shall 
be glad to treat with you for same.” The veracious Dr. Smollett, who 
records the offer, is careful to tell his readers that it was accepted, and 
that Mr. Pickle and his spouse lived thereafter in moderate content and 
happiness. We who live in the nineteenth century are accustomed to 
pride ourselves on having got rid of this sort of thing, and on making 
love after a much more chivalrous fashion than our ancestors. Some 
of us even say—and, what is still more remarkable, even think—that we 
approach the old knightly reverence for women. Every novel that the 
season produces has some of this knightly love-making in it. The 
modern essayists—except, indeed, the spiteful women who decry their 
sex in the weekly pages of the Saturday Review—hold by the same 
faith, and paint ecstatic pictures of the joys of true love, the romance 
of marriage, and the happiness of modern lovers. And their example is 
followed by the gushing leader-writers who expatiate in the daily press, 
and who gravely discuss in the dull season the propriety of marrying 
upon all sorts of fabulously-small incomes. Yet in spite of all this 
assumption, tacit and expressed, there are innumerable proofs that by 
large numbers of persons marriage is regarded as the most common- 
place and matter-of-fact business transaction in the world. Johnson, 
who has acquired a sufficient income to make a great house a matter 
of necessity, “ looks out for a wife” to sit at the head of his table, and 
to check the housekeeping books. Tompkins, who inherits a large 
landed estate, desires an heir to follow him, and so runs over the list of 
his female acquaintance in hope of finding someone who may not be 
altogether unbearable as a companion, and who may yet fulfil the duties 
of a wife with all decency and propriety. Brown, who is poor, wants 
money, and seeks a mate whose fortune shall supply the deficiencies of 
his own, and whose society shall atone for the neglect with which his 
male acquaintance are apt to treat him. Jones, who is neither rich nor 
poor, but who does not go much into society, wants someone to whom 
he can talk when he leaves his office and retires to his gloomily-respect- 
able house for the evening. And finally Robinson, who has been a 
little “ gay” in his younger days, requires a nurse to soothe the loneli- 
ness of his declining years and to keep at bay the gang of harpies who, 
under the name of relations, sow perennial thorns in his pillow, poison 
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his gruel, and mingle the ashes of the Dead Sea with his nightly 
chicken-broth. All these varied classes want wives ; but it must be 
obvious that in their cases matrimony is a mere matter of business, 
quite as certainly as in the famous instance of Mr. Gamaliel Pickle. 

Now political economists tell us very decidedly that wherever there 
is a demand, there also will be a supply. The statement may or may not 
be true as a general principle. Some of us find that, however strenu- 
ously we may “ demand,” the “supply” comes to us no more readily than 
did the “ modest competency” to the Scotch lady, who prayed every night 
and morning for “ four hundred a-year, paid quarterly in advance.” And 
yet, somehow or other, even in cases such as those we have supposed, 
it is found that the supply is a good deal in excess of the demand, and 
that wives of a certain sort are rather ‘a drug in the market.” There 
are always managing mammas who are ready to part with their darlings 
to the highest bidder, and who in some cases contrive to do a fair 
stroke of business through their astuteness in this particular. A good 
many of the young ladies of the present day, too, are singularly acute 
in husband-hunting, and, despising the old romantic notions of love in 
a cottage and humble strife with poverty, are ready to marry anybody - 
who promises them a comfortable home and its customary accessories, 
totally irrespective of age, temper, or personal qualifications in their 
husbands. Finally, and unfortunately, there are a great many girls who 
have no particular vocation for matrimony, but who regard it as a 
means of getting a living, a little more respectable than some other 
recognised modes, and a good deal less laborious than that domestic 
service or pursuit of the millinery art for which by nature and educa- 
tion they appear to be best fitted. 

To all such persons the matrimonial market is open. Those who 
once enter there find the same principles in operation as in markets of 
a very different description outside. It may, perhaps, be not altogether 
uninteresting to trace some of the ways in which the business is carried 
on, One thing is tolerably certain—that its operations are of a kind 
totally unknown to nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand 
of the readers of Belgravia; so that we have little hesitation in unveil- 
ing some of these mysteries, certain that to that large audience they 
will possess at least the merit of novelty. 

The first method of doing business which the would-be speculator 
in the matrimonial lottery finds open to him is the system of mutual 
exchange. As most people are probably aware, there are a number of 
weekly periodicals which devote a considerable portion of their space 
to “ Answers to Correspondents.” “OC. R.”’ wants to cure warts, and to 
know why brides go to church in veils ; “ Ignoramus” asks why Whit- 
Sunday is so called ; “ X. Y. Z.” inquires whether a man may marry 
his deceased brother’s widow ; ‘“‘ A Subscriber” wants to know when he 
may recall a card at whist so as to save a revoke; and “ Norfolk” wants 
to know how to make almond-hardbake. All these and a hundred 
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other inquirers get their difficulties solved by writing to the editor of * 
their favourite journal. By far the greater number of his correspondents 
are, however, concerned about matrimonial affairs. The London Journal 
is, perhaps, the periodical which does the largest business of this kind. 
In a single copy, amongst the inquiries quoted above, there are no 
fewer than twenty-three paragraphs relating to this subject, many of 
them referring to four or five separate correspondents, besides two long . 
lists of announcements of cartes-de-visite wanted and received. The 
study of these paragraphs is curious and edifying. “P. Y. R.,” who 
seems to be a favoured personage, has in some previous number asked 
for a wife. In reply he is told that “Nellie Vernon, twenty-two, ac- 
complished, rather tall, dark, and considered handsome ; an English 
Gem, nineteen, pretty, lady-like, and the daughter of an independent 
gentleman ; Emilie R., twenty, handsome, and of good family; and 
Eveline de Courcy, eighteen, fair and pretty, and will have a nice fortune, 
—wish to correspond and receive the carte-de-visite of the favoured one.” 
Next comes the announcement of a forlorn swain. He tells the sympa- 
thetic readers of his favourite “‘ weekly” that he “ is twenty-three, tall, 
dark, and good-tempered, and has an income of 500/. a-year,” and he 
asks to correspond with “a pretty and amiable young lady.” One of 
the softer sex comes next. ‘“ Emma G., a well-informed girl of nine- 
teen, rather dark, genteel, five feet eight inches in height, a domestic 
servant, is very much in want of someone to love.” The domestic 
servant is, however, eclipsed by the lady whose announcement of her 
wishes is to be found in the same column. “ Queen Adeline’’ flies at 
higher game—evidently desires, in a word, one of the earls or marquises 
who figure so magnificently in the serial novels of the journal—and thus 
expresses her wishes: she is, she says, “tall, dark, handsome, and has 4007. 
a-year,” and she would like to have “the carte-de-visite of a tall, dark, 
and handsome man, not too old. She is twenty-two. He must have 
well-formed and small hands and feet, and plenty of money.” It is 
difficult to imagine that these announcements and their like are pub- 
lished in good faith. Of course we can understand why “ Emma G.” 
or “ Sergeant D., a non-commissioned officer of the line,” should pub- 
lish their wants in this very open way ; but as for the ladies and gen- 
tlemen with 400/. and 500/, a-year, who appeal to the editor for partners 
for life, gue diable viennent-ils faire dans cette galére? Is it possible that 
there are people in the world who, unless they have some irremovable 
stain upon their characters, find any difficulty in disposing of their 
incomes and themselves amongst their own friends? Or do all these 
notices point to something which is not exactly marriage? One can- 
not but be loth to suppose the latter; but bearing in mind certain 
police-reports, and certain matters of common gossip of a kind which 
does not often get into print, it is rather hard to believe in the total 
innocence of all these persons. 

This is probably a sufficiently business-like way of arranging a 
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‘‘ matrimonial alliance” for the tastes of most people, but there are even 
more commercial methods in existence. People who want wives or 
husbands sometimes find it advisable to make their wants public by 
advertisement—a method of proceeding which is very commonly prac- 
tised in some of the northern manufacturing districts. Matrimonial 
advertisements are excluded from the respectable journals of the me- 
tropolis, but the scarcely less influential and respectable journals of the 
cotton capital insert them readily and receive the answers. They are 
generally very matter-of-fact—romance would, indeed, be out of place 
in such a connection. Now and then some of them are, however, comic 
enough. “A handsome young gentleman, aged twenty-three, wishes to 
correspond with a young lady with not less than 300/. a-year,” was an 
advertisement which appeared several times in one of the journals of 
Cottonopolis. Whether the advertiser’s expectations were ever realised 
the present writer is, of course, unable to say; but from his own ex- 
perience he is inclined to think it rather doubtful. Some few months 
back, having nothing very particular to do, he inserted an advertise- 
ment in a certain Manchester newspaper, stating that “a young pro- 
fessional man, handsome, amiable, and intelligent, and possessing an 
income of 500/. a-year, was anxious to meet with a suitable mate.” 
The replies came in shoals. Within four days, between sixty and seventy 
letters were received, all, with one exception, evidently bond fide. The 
exception was a high-flown composition written in a disguised hand, 
and on paper profusely scented with musk. Of the remainder, the ma- 
jority were rather touching. A great many came from servant-girls, 
who always included two things in their applications; first, they de- 
clared that their parents were eminently respectable—generally pro- 
fessional men—and that it was only through family misfortunes that 
they had been compelled to “ go to service ;” and secondly, they treated 
their correspondent to a great deal of bad spelling and worse grammar. 
The following is a verbatim copy of one of these communications : 


“Dear Sir. Having notised your advertizment we beg to offer 
ourselves. Are 2 sisters Lottie twenty one and dark hand tall and Tottie 
fair and pritty which I never hexpected to go to survice having always 
been brought up quite genteel. I am Sir Yours and ¢c, ————.” 

“P.S. Please adress your letter Miss e 


Young ladies in shops and warehouses contributed somewhat 
liberally to the batch of answers. They generally wrote the flashy 
hand taught at “young ladies’ seminaries,” and sometimes quoted 
poetry of a tender character. The grammar of their epistles was, how- 
ever, somewhat dubious, and their spelling worse than that of a charity- 
schoolboy, Strangest of all was the following, which was written in 
@ beautifully firm and lady-like hand upon good paper : 

“T have seen your challenge to the ladies in the ——, and I fancy 
it must be genuine, and that you expect it to be taken up in all frank- 
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ness..... Iam twenty-five, and am the daughter of a solicitor. I - 
have been well-educated, and you may judge of my personal appearance 
by the enclosed carte-de-visite. I shall be entitled on my marriage to 
about 5000/. in the funds, and at my mother’s death I expect to receive 
a similar amount. My reason for this bold and perhaps imprudent 
letter is that I am tired of home, which is too stiff and formal for me. 
If you would like to know more about me you must give me all par- 
ticulars about yourself. Write to Miss ——, under cover to ——.” 


The portrait enclosed was that of a really handsome girl of about 
the age mentioned in the letter. The name given was one not alto- 
gether unknown to the writer, and the person under cover to whom the 
reply was to be sent was evidently a servant. It need scarcely be said 
that the matter went no further, and that the carte was returned forth- 
with. Still, it is rather melancholy to think of what may be the fate 
of this girl. She evidently suspected no harm, and she confided in 
an utter stranger with singular frankness and simplicity. In all hu- 
man probability she would become the prey of the first fortune-hunting 
scoundrel who came across her path, unless she had, as the writer sin- 
cerely hopes, a big brother with a strong arm and a thick stick. 

Even more matter-of-fact than the advertisement system is that of 
the “ matrimonial offices.” Of these remarkable establishments it is 
generally believed that our neighbours across the Channel have a mono- 
poly. Such, however, is far from being the case. There are, or were, 
two or three in the shabby streets which lie to the north of Oxford- 
street and about Fitzroy-square; and in some of the provincial towns of 
England they flourish exceedingly. Their mode of operation varies. 
Those of London have never been very successful, owing to the praise- 
worthy reluctance of newspaper proprietors to further the interests of 
the mercenary priests of Hymen. Away from the capital such scruples 
have less weight. The Arcadian simplicity of the rural districts ap- 
parently influences the men of the towns, who have—or, rather, act as 
though they had—no suspicion that the accomplished persons who de- 
vote themselves to overcoming the spite of fortune, and to bringing 
together those whom fate has divided, may sometimes play the not- 
too-reputable part of Mrs. Joyner in Wycherley’s comedy. And thus it 
comes about that these establishments are commonly advertised. If 
the results of the advertisements may be sometimes not particularly 
gratifying, there is certainly no doubt about their comicality, What 
are we to think of a lady who advertises in the following terms ?— 


* Mrs. ——’s MatTrimoniAL Orrice.—On hand, a widow aged 40, 
with 15007. A young lady (highly accomplished), with 50/. a-year. 
Two young ladies (sisters), beautiful, lady-like, and attractive. Lady 
(37), with 200/. a-year. Widow, young, with comfortable home and 
furniture—no children. Address Mrs, ——, —— Street. A personal 
interview desirable.” 
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The above is a literal copy of an advertisement which adorned a 
well-known journal of the north of England only a few weeks ago. At 
the same time the following appeared in the same columns : 


“ MATRIMONIAL AND GENERAL AGENCY, —— SrREET.—Mr. —— 
has been requested to negotiate a suitable alliance for a lady of con- 
siderable personal attractions, and possessed of a moderate fortune. It 
is particularly requested that no one will apply who is not prepared 
with suitable references as to respectability, honourable intentions, and 
power to offer to the lady a position equal to her family and expecta- 
tions.” , 

Lastly comes the advertisement of a third office, which, though it 
reads almost like a caricature, is a genuine, and apparently bond fide, 
announcement : 


“To THE Lapirs.—Ladies desirous of marriage will find their 
wishes promptly gratified on application to ’*s Matrimonial 
Office, —— Street. A manufacturer with 15,000/., and a captain in the 
army, are now upon our books.” 








All these are, however, but vulgar announcements. The truly- 
refined and highly-cultured business of this character is managed by 
more delicate hands than those of the keepers of “ matrimonial offices” 
in the back-streets of provincial towns. ‘ Dalston, London,” boasts an 
establishment of a far higher character. By the kindness of a friend, 
the prospectuses have been forwarded to me of the famous “ Office for 
Marriages, ancienne et seule institution internationale de T Angleterre 
pour la conclusion des alliances matrimoniales, conducted by Messrs. 
John Schwartz and Co., London.” The conductors of this famous estab- 
lishment deal only in nobilities, particularly those of distant parts of 
Europe. They publish a few cases by way of testimonials to their own 
integrity and honour. One only is that of an English lady, whom they 
describe as having been ‘the daughter of a high dignitary of the 
Church of England, and related to English aristocratic families.” For 
her a husband was found in the person of the “ Baron Alexander 
von Koeller,” formerly an officer of Lancers in the Prussian army. Of 
course there is a price to be paid for arranging so splendid a match ; 
and possibly in order to give a notion to intending customers, the dis- 
interested Messrs. John Schwartz and Co. print the Baron’s last letter, 
in which he “ acknowledges the receipt of all his letters, and of his note- 
of-hand for 1507. due to them as agreed commission for their agency on 
behalf of his marriage.” To this document is appended the signature 
“ Alexander Freiherr von Koeller,” and a declaration that it is “ signed 
with his own hand, and sealed with his own coat-of-arms.” The last 
testimonial on the list refers to a marriage ‘‘ between Monsieur Nicolas 
Léon de Serieux, Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur, Lieutenant of the 
Imperial Grenadiers of the 12th regiment of France, at Mascara (Algiers, 
Africa), and the Countess Leonie Zichy de Wasonkeo, at Bésing, near 
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Pressburg, in Hungary.” Messrs. Schwartz’s note on this occasion is - 
too precious to be omitted. ‘ Who,” they ask, “ will not recognise in 
this union the distinct command of Providence, employing Messrs. John 
Schwartz and Co. as instruments for uniting these persons, who without 
their assistance would surely never have met in this world in conse- 
quence of their limited spheres of life?” The lady who condescends to 
assist Providence on the feminine side of this establishment also pub- 
lishes her circular, which is beautifully printed on ornamental paper, and 
contains the oddest jumble of grisly sentiment and business-like keen- 
ness that can well be imagined. Mrs. Friederike Schwartz addresses 
herself “to the earnest consideration of ladies, guardians, and heads of 
families.” To such persons she gives first a short lecture on the bless- 
ings of matrimony, and then states the object and occasion of her estab- 
lishment. ‘Deeply impressed,” she says, “ with the importance of the 
matrimonial happiness of my fellow-creatures, the desire arose in me to 
establish a matrimonial mediation for the purpose of facilitating such a 
mutual acquaintance between persons of both sexes on a strictly moral 
and religious basis, with the consent of parents, relatives, or guardians 
(by correspondence, not through personal introduction), as may tend 
towards a matrimonial alliance.” The distinguishing feature of the in- 
stitution is its utility in providing with husbands “ladies with large 
fortunes, who, in addition to their wealth, aspire to a title and high rank 
in society.” For persons such as these no doubt the distinguished house 
of Schwartz and Co. will readily provide a foreign nobleman with a 
foreign title, in consideration of a suitable fee. What that may be we 
are not informed. Considering, however, that, by their own admission, 
Messrs. Schwartz obtained 1,100 thalers for the return of a series of 
letters, the amount to be paid on the conclusion of a marriage ought to 
be something very considerable. Perhaps Madame Rachel (Leverson) 
has been induced to give her valuable services in this task of assessing 
the honorarium to be paid to the keepers of these stalls in the matri- 
monial market, 
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THERE is great truth in the saying that all lines are good so long as 
they are one’s own; that is, that every mode of acting and bearing him- 
self may be successful if it seems to flow naturally from a man’s own 
character, and not adopted out of imitation. Of course the doctrine 
may be pushed to an inconvenient or ridiculous extent, and a man 
might take to committing murder or arson, or eating peas with his 
knife, on the ground that he was thereby simply following out his na- 
tural line. But this liability it shares with every other principle of 
practical guidance. They must all of them be taken more or less cum 
grano, and cannot be acted on except by submitting to be modified by 
one another’s influence. The danger of excess, however, in this par- 
ticular direction need hardly, at any rate at the present day, cause us 
serious concern ; for if the aberrations of human folly were not by this 
time too familiar a spectacle to excite surprise, it must strike an im- 
partial on-looker with wonder to see so very large a proportion of man- 
kind, without the faintest moral or legal obligation thereto being 
imposed on them, persistently doing what they have no relish for, and 
what does not suit them, simply because they see others doing it. And 
the worst of it is that the evil, as Mr. Mill has pointed out in his essay 
on Liberty, and elsewhere, is manifestly on the increase. Our very ad- 
vances in “civilisation,” as we choose to understand the word, our 
thickly-multiplying newspapers and cheap literature, and facilities of 
communication, all tend to enlarge and intensify the action on the indi- 
vidual of the opinion and example of the many, and to induce in him a 
blind and unreasoning following of them because they are the many. 
“No society,” says Mr. Mill, “in which eccentricity is a term of 
reproach can be in a wholesome state;” but amongst ourselves men and 
women seem to have as much horror of being thought exceptional, and 
not sharing in the common tone of feeling on any subject that prevails 
around them, as children have of being left alone in the dark; and 
undergo labours, dangers, and sufferings in the pursuit of ends they 
don’t care for merely because they want, as they say, to be “ like other 
people.” The question why they should want to be like other people, 
unless from a conviction that other people are better or wiser than 
themselves, seems not to occur to them. 

Take as an illustration of this sheep-like spirit the way in which 
concert-rooms and picture-galleries are crowded. Some little time ago 
we were at one of a series of well-known concerts at which Mr. Sims 
“Reeves had been announced to sing, and did sing. Some hundreds of 
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people, we were told, were turned away from the doors, unable to obtain- 
admittance; the room was crowded to excess, and the heat and discom- 
fort, everywhere extreme, must in some parts have been almost un- 
bearable ; yet for three mortal hours were the worthy people composing 
the audience content to be wedged tightly together, and hot, and 
thoroughly uncomfortable, and we could not but ask ourselves, why ? 
Mr. Sims Reeves is doubtless a great singer; but did all this enthu- 
siastic crowd consist of skilled critics who understood and appreciated 
his excellence? Reason and observation alike forbade the supposition. 
Five-sixths of them at least would probably have been unable to detect 
the faintest difference between his singing and that of any one of the 
many gentlemen who so often do duty for him on similar occasions. 
They were there because they had read in the newspapers, or heard it 
said, that Mr. Sims Reeves was a great tenor, and so felt bound to hear 
and admire him—or say they did so. And year after year we see mul- 
titudes, in obedience to the same tyrannous deity of Custom, thronging 
the gallery of the Royal Academy Exhibition, and enduring, with a 
devotion which would be pathetic were it not so intensely comic, an 
atmosphere which must try the most robust, not because they care for 
pictures, or get any ideas from them, but because other people go there. 
Of course, the case would be very different if we saw people at such 
places, although not enjoying or appreciating to the full extent what 
they saw or listened to, yet endeavouring to do so. True taste, either in 
music or pictures, is not the growth of a day, and he who would acquire 
it must be content for a long time to find the language he is studying 
very often almost, if not quite, unintelligible. Those we refer to are 
the multitudes who put themselves to inconvenience, and often great 
expense, to hear music and see pictures, knowing nothing about either, 
and not really, if the truth could be got at, caring to know anything, or 
in fact believing that there was anything more to know, but ashamed 
to avow their indifference lest they should be thought singular, and 
wanting in a taste proper and customary to possess. 

A simple and dignified admission of special ignorance, or indifference, 
or want of skill, seems to be a virtue most difficult of attainment, and 
indeed is anything but generally recognised as a virtue at all. Ifthe 
admission is made it is apt to be accompanied with a certain boastfal- 
ness, as men will brag of their bad handwriting, or inability to reckon 
aright. There is, of course, nothing to pride oneself on in being 
ignorant of anything, not even (pace Mr. Lowe) of heraldry, but no- 
thing necessarily to be ashamed of in being unacquainted with many. 
Perhaps one of the choicest results of culture is the magnanimity which 
enables a man when he does not understand what other people are talk- 
of to say so frankly and easily. It may even keep him unmoved and 
unashamed in the terrible conjuncture imagined by a recent writer on 
“Talk” in the Cornhill Magazine, of being unable to join in the conver- 
sation at a dinner-table on some book of the day which has created an 
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‘impression, and is being discussed by the rest of the company, simply 

through not having read it. Ofcourse his not having read it may be 
very far from being to his credit, but it is none the more so because 
other people have. Life is, after all, but limited, and it is simply im- 
possible to master everything. Nor is to be in the fashion by any means 
a sound principle by which to guide one’s studies. A few years ago 
ferns and sea-anemones were the rage. Now an intimate acquaintance 
with ferns and sea-anemones is wholesome and profitable enough, but 
yet a good deal of ignorance of both can hardly be held to involve any 
very heavy condemnation. Ifa man has brains, if he has read, and 
can think, he will generally find in the course of any conversation 
ample opportunities of impressing the fact of his possessing these 
qualities on all persons similarly gifted, and need not fear faring the 
worse in their estimation if he for a while hold his peace, as having no- 
thing to say worth the utterance. No doubt if his companions are fools 
he may ; but such a result one would think was not unendurable. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold has lately been giving us some very whole- 
some advice as to the defects and dangers incident on a state of society 
in which happiness is held to consist in doing as one likes ; that is, as 
one’s baser, ordinary self likes. In this we fully agree with him. It 
is not well to do merely as one likes if one likes nothing higher or 
nobler than fox-hunting and pheasant-shooting, or money-making and 
tea-meetings, or breaking park-palings and beating policemen. People 
with such likings and no others being like horse and mule, without 
understanding, may well require to be led with bit and bridle, and be 
plainly told that it is not by the pursuance of such ends that the race 
has reached that by no means over-exalted point on the way of perfec- 
tion which it may boast of having attained. But there is a refined— 
and what, in virtue of its constant striving after beauty and harmony, 
and freedom from cramping restraints in life, may be called artistic— 
way of doing as one likes—in other words, of being natural—which we 
feel sure that Mr. Arnold would be one of the last to find fault with. 
Tts exercise no doubt requires tact and judgment, and sympathy and 
consideration for others; all qualities by no means strewn broadcast 
over mankind, and to be accounted the undoubted birthright of every 
human being. To do as one likes aright, one must like the best 
things; but with this proviso, the more we like them in our own way 
the better. Suppose a man who has taken pains to think aright in 
critical matters, and is conscious not without success, in that he can 
love and admire those great works which the common consent of cen- 
turies has stamped as of supreme excellence, finds that his estimate 
of some new poem or picture is at variance with that of the great ma- 
jority of, or perhaps all other, critics, even those on whose judgment 
he is, in the main, wont to rely. Well, need he regard this as any- 
thing very terrible or alarming? There is of course a cause for recon- 
sidering his views, as even the most thoughtful are liable to be led 
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astray, and fancy merits and defects in a work of art where none such - 
really exist; and it is no doubt strange that, judging by the same 
canons, he should differ from those with whom he generally agrees. 
But if he find his opinion unchanged, we cannot see why his singularity 
should cause him the least uneasiness. If one man’s meat may be 
another man’s poison, why may not all other men’s poison be one man’s 
meat? The more heterogeneous we are, the more we can have (to 
quote Mr. Mill again) of “that multiform development of human na- 
ture, those manifold unlikenesses, that diversity of tastes and talents, 
and variety of intellectual points of view, which not only form a great 
part of the interest of human life, but by bringing intellects into a 
stimulating collision, and by presenting to each innumerable notions 
that he would not have conceived of himself, are the mainspring of 
mental and moral progression,” the healthier for us. We have far too 
little as it is; and how are we ever to improve so long as singularity 
is generally felt as a thing to be ashamed of, and people so unfor- 
tunate as to display any traces of it are viewed with suspicion, and 
recommended, directly or indirectly, to bury their original self deep 
beneath a second artificial self, as indistinguishably alike as may be 
in thought, feeling, and bearing to those of their neighbours? Often 
enough, perhaps generally, we confess the first self dies readily, never 
having been but half alive; but the second self is hardly ever worth 
being born. Feeble as a man may be when he is natural and himself, 
he is always stronger so than when aiming at being something else. 
Imitation does not “pay.” What failure, for instance, can be more 
thorough and deserved than that of the would-be sportsman, who, 
utterly unskilled in riding or shooting, yet dares not avow his ignorance 
of what is considered a “manly” accomplishment? Even if he is so 
fortunate as to avoid doing some serious damage to himself or some- 
one else, he invariably makes himself ridiculous. No doubt, one who 
frankly owned his deficiencies in such matters would in many, perhaps 
in most, circles have to encounter a little raillery; but no man or 
woman whose good opinion was worth five minutes’ exertion to gain 
would seriously think the worse of him simply because he could 
neither ride nor shoot, if he only had the courage to say so, and not 
show himself at once a bungler and an impostor. And although in 
other lines it may be possible to escape such open disgrace, yet is there 
an effort, a ceaseless unrest, perceptible in the talk and bearing of one 
who “ goes in,” as the saying is, for being a wit, or a critic, or a 
“ ladies’ man;” not because either is natural to him, but because he 
thinks the assumption of the character will promote his social success, 
which robs him of all grace and attractiveness. He is for ever doing 
or saying something, not because it is natural to him, but because he 
thinks it in keeping with his part; and his effects all miss fire from 
being so manifestly sought after. Indeed, it is doubtful whether the 
last class we named—the “ ladies’ men”—do not often fail as ludi- 
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crously even as the sportsmen. No doubt there is among women a 
greater superficial conformity to a given type than among men. Whether 
it is more than superficial is by no means so certain; but that is a 
question too long to be discussed in this place. But however that may 
be, it is a great mistake to assume that the characteristic is one they 
admire in the other sex; and many a man who has fondly flattered 
himself that he has been made “to order” after the most approved 
fashion, in polite speeches, and assiduous and perhaps officious atten- 
tions, has had for his reward only the doubtful satisfaction of being 
taken at his own estimate of his merits, and used, like the laborious 
but unillustrious quadruped to which he has taken pains to liken him- 
self, as a serviceable beast of burden. 

That all lines are good as long as they are our own is, we repeat, 
—understood as we have attempted to explain it in the foregoing re- 
marks,—both philosophically and practically the soundest principle of 
action. Diligently to cultivate our nature.on every side, to seek out 
that which is best and highest in it, and then obey its guidance “ un- 
ashamed of soul,” is our true wisdom. By shamming a man never 
deceives anyone in the long-run, and loses his own soul. We do not 
of course mean that it is well to aim at being singular. Singularity in 
itself is no more a virtue than it is a reproach. The tendency toa 
dead-level of uniformity, however, is at present so strong, that really a 
good many mistakes in this direction may well be pardoned. There are 
indeed certain matters of etiquette and general tacit agreement—such, 
for instance, as the wearing of a special costume in the evening—slight 
and worthless in themselves, but which have become by tradition, as it 
were, part of the social bond, with which a man would be a boor and 
a fool to refuse compliance. But given conformity with these—and 
the inroads they make on freedom are inappreciable—let him, after 
satisfying himself as far as may be that the light within him is real 
light and no mere will-o’-the-wisp, follow it, and dare live his own life 
and be himself, heedless whether or not he is “like other people,” or 
is adequately posted up in the new book of which everyone is talking. 
“Other people” are, for the most part, neither saints nor sages; and 
an ignorance of the newest of new novels, or the latest account of 
African explorations, is not incompatible with soundness of judgment 
and delicacy of taste. No doubt, if a man shows himself deaf and 
blind to the glories of sound, or of form and colour, we are justified, 
by the verdict of a consensus of skilled opinions—which is, after all, 
the only tribunal to which appeal can be made in the very wide pro- 
vince of thought and feeling covered by the word éaste—in asserting 
that there is a defect in his nature. But even so, if he have not the 
gift, it ismuch better that he should avow it than attempt to make 
believe that he has. We cannot see how any of his limitations or im- 
perfections, be they what they may, can possibly be remedied by indul- 
gence in habitual insincerity. GEORGE STOTT. 
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THE AVALANCHE 


Down with a rush and a roar and a clatter, 
Down from the peaks of perpetual snow, 
To crush and to chill, to smash and to shatter— 
Riving the pine-trees whilst laying them low ; 
Spoiling the vines, and then splitting asunder - 
Great granite rocks with the blast of its breath ; 
Down with a boom and a bound and a thunder, 
Ruthlessly dealing destruction and death, 


Down like an army to waste and to pillage, 
Thundering down the snow-conqueror came, 
Doing its work in our bright little village 
More sharp than the sword, more sure than the flame : 
Its vengeance on lowly cots soon it is wreaking, 
Quickly it tolleth the poor peasant’s knell, 
Mournfully moaning and savagely shrieking, 
Like gibbering fiends in some glacial hell. 


Down it comes, down, like a grand giant crushing 
Poor puny pigmies that stand in its path ; 
Down with the sound of a mighty wind rushing, 
Breaking the bridge like a reed or a lath. 
Through pleasant pastures ’tis fearlessly flying, 
Crushing the crops with a shower of stones; 
Heedless alike of the dead as the dying, 
Prayers disregarding like curses and groans. 


Down it comes swift, over church, hut, and chdlet, 
Down the steep hill-side ’tis hurrying fast ; 
All that is bright in the sweet smiling valley 
Bows ’neath the blight of its withering blast. 
Men cower down in a wild consternation, 
On rolls Lawine, and soon it is past. 
Dark is the day of the dire desolation— 
The work of the snow-fiend is over at last. 
J. ASHBY STERRY. 
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DIANA GAY 
A Hobel 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “BELLA DONNA,” “NEVER FORGOTTEN,” ETC. ETC, 


Book the Third 
Carter XIX. Tue Feren-Day. 


Axzout this time there was to be high festival held in Bruges, on 
the occasion of the opening of some great institution by the King—the 
late excellent Leopold—who was to come from Brussels, and in whose 
honour there were to be fé/es, and a competition of the Concordia, and 
other singing-societies, illuminations, and various shapes of rejoicing. 
The whole town was astir—workmen were busy ; and Diana’s own 
Polly had caught a little of the excitement. She had an admirer al- 
ready in the person of the fraiteur from whom she got their slender 
provisions, and she eagerly brought in word of the great preparations 
that were being made. She was not more than seventeen or eighteen. 
There was an English “ gentleman’s gentleman” at the hotel, who had 
seen her, who told her that “ the affair would be very creditable on the 
ole,” and announced that he himself meant to participate therein. He 
mentioned a little “ feat” in some gardens, where there was to be danc- 
ing and feasting, as especially worthy of approval. 

This in no way concerned Diana, who was listlessly and morbidly 
thinking of that one aim—how she was to work, and thus begin to 
forget the past. This inaction would be but the very threshold of 
despair. . 

The morning was now come; it was only the fourth day since her 
arrival. It was a Sunday, which gave a ready-made text to Miss 
Robinson to enlarge on the “sinful doings of those pious benighted 
‘ Belgums,’” as she called them, “who had no care for their poor 
miserable souls!” This frightful depravity did not awaken Diana, who 
was utterly indifferent to all that was going on. For now the de- 
lighted Polly had flown down with news “that they were coming ;” 
and the strains of bands, and the hum of voices in the streets, with the 
marching of feet, were still more significant warnings. On it came—a 
brilliant procession, set off by the scarlet hanging from the windows, 
and the more effective, full, healthy faces of the honest burgher women. 
First the riflemen, in jager hats and green plumes, their breasts hung 
over with medals, their banners carried within punts, so large and 
heavy were they; then the singing-societies, their bosoms literally 
studded all over with medals, and looking almost like coats of brilliant 
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mail; then music, distant and coming near; then soldiers, and more - 
banners, bishops, clergy, and the Burgomaster and his citizens. So 
they went by, in this state, on one of the loveliest and sunniest days 
conceivable. And it made Diana—who was stopped at a street-corner 
by the passing pageant—yet more dismal ; for it seemed like one of the 
delicious old Gay-Court hunting-mornings. 

They passed on to the institution, where they formed in a hollow 
square, and where the King and all his court came, and went through 
their programme, whatever this was, so thought Diana, indifferently 
enough. 

As she came away listlessly, and gallant officers clattered by, she 
heard a voice of astonishment before her ; and someone who had passed 
her hurriedly looked back and stopped. “Good gracious, Miss Gay! 
you here?” It was Mr. Canning Bowman in a vast hurry, and full 
of importance. 

“ Why, what on earth—” he added, then stopped. “TI heard it all, 
you know—that is, my father wrote to me—so sorry, I am sure.” 

There was a restlessness in his manner, and his face was looking 
anxiously forward. Poor Diana was rejoiced to meet this friendly face, 
though under such mortifying circumstances. With her old confidential 
way, she drew close to him—the Bowmans were such friends always. 
“Yes,” said she, “there have been changes since we met. I will tell 
you why I am here, Mr. Canning.” 

He was still looking out restlessly. “ Fact is,” he said, “ I came 
over here from Brussels for these fé/es, to meet the Brenners. You 
remember Mdlle. Brenner. They are to be at the ball to-night, and I 
am going to meet them at their hotel. I am sure they will be sorry. 
I shall certainly come and see you at the first opportunity.” And very 
restless still, he shook her hand, and, without asking her address, hur- 
ried away. Surely mortifications were being crowded on this poor 
little head of Diana’s. 

The day drew on. To her it was like a dream. There were prizes 
to be conferred—more medals to be hung on the banners; and the day 
stole by very quickly. 

The enthusiasm of the little maid Polly was extreme; and in the 
evening she had news ofa yet greater /é/e—illuminated grounds, a 
dance, and a serenade of his majesty in the pretty gardens under the 
windows. In the same passive way Diana agreed to go; and indeed 
she had already begun to shrink from the rather grim monotony of the 
austere lodgings to which she had bound herself. 

It was a lovely cool evening, and the lights were twinkling in all 
directions. The air was soft and balmy. All the crowd was hurrying 
in one direction—to the illuminated gardens, on which the great rows 
of windows, where the feasting was going on, were blazing with a rich 
soft light. Thousands of faces were turned to these glorified windows. 
From below them were wafted the softest strains of music from the won- 
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derful throats which were accompanying delicious voices with marvel- 
lous simulation of orchestral instruments. Close by were the trees; 
and through the trees were twinkling lights; and here was the great 
platform where the town was dancing ; and round were the bowers, 
and the little tables where so many were feasting happily. So do 
foreign nations enjoy themselves with tolerable innocence. 

The night thus passed on. By and by the upturned faces were 
gratified, and the gorgeous effulgence of the great bow-window became 
of a sudden crowded with dark figures; and Diana heard great guttural 
shouts of delight as the lieges saw their king. She stood under the 
dark trees, watching the bright figures glistening in fitful motion. Pre- 
sently came up the English “gentleman’s gentleman.” Having found 
out Polly, and respectfully got on equal terms, he asked—for his “ hins- 
tink” told him that Diana was “ redoosed’’—for one short dance. 

When Polly was gone, Diana looked on without moving, and had 
noticed a figure posting to and fro quickly, looking at this and that 
group, and passing on and coming back. After a long interval, it came 
by near her; and something in the shape and outline seemed to be 
familiar to her. Suddenly his face came full into the light—a wild, 
questioning face. Diana knew it. At the same moment hers was re- 
vealed to him, and he had rushed to join her. 

In this wilderness, the joy, the happiness of meeting one who felt 
for her made Diana forget all that had passed between them, and with 
a cry of delight she flew to Richard Lugard. 

He was in a sort of rapture. 

“‘ My dear, dear Diana,” he said, “I have found you at last. I could 
not stay longer. Some Providence directed me to you. What are you 
doing in this place? Why have you come here? What is the meaning 
of all this? Sit down here and tell me.” 

But now Diana recalled her last interview, and she drew herself 
away. 

**Q, you should not have done this; for I cannot listen to you 
now.” 

‘But you must listen to me first, Diana,” he went on, in growing 
excitement. ‘‘ You know what has happened since you left. Had you 
only put confidence in me—” 

** But what do you do here?” said Diana, now alarmed at his wild 
eye and excited manner. ‘“ Why should you have come here ?” 

“ Because I could not stay—after you. Because I heard that you 
meant to work and labour for your bread, as they say. You! Those 
dear delicate fingers! Never, Diana! I could not endure that no- 
tion.” 

She was touched by his interest in spite of herself. 

“O Richard,” she said, “I know you mean well; but—” 

“ But listen to me,” he went on, “just for one moment. I implore 
you, for the sake of old days, when you were kind, and indeed were 
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yourself. Look at the state you are in, Diana. Look at what is before - 
you,—the misery, the struggle, the certain ruin; for you cannot fight 
the battle. You have not strength, nor have you been accustomed to 
it, and will be overwhelmed. I have foreseen all this, Diana, and my 
heart bled for you; and to save you from such a fate I would ruin my- 
self—before Heaven I would! Yes, I would,” he went on, in growing 
excitement; “and here is the proof. When I thought you were 
leaving us, I sat down and wrote to you—what I felt, Diana, and what 
I wished to do. It was a desperate letter, and it had been better you 
had not seen it.” 

Diana, quite terrified by his manner, growing wilder every moment, 
looked round for escape ; but his hand was on her arm. 

“You must let me finish now,” he said. “Yes, Diana; you must 
know all that I have been content to lose for you, and would lose again. 
Yes, she found it, and that evening went away to her family. I am 
glad of it; for it was a life of hell itself.” 

Diana could not say a word. 

“‘T rushed to the agents; my commission is for sale or sold, and I 
have come to you. We shall begin life again, Diana, as we ought to 
have begun it long ago. But it is not too late. I have given up all 
for you: you can give up a little for me, who have had only one 
thought during all my life, and that one, you! My carriage is in the 
courtyard at the hotel, ready—the horses put to—the world before 
us.” 

At last she could speak. 

“QO, let me go! Someone save me!” she said faintly. ‘0, this is 
the worst of all; and you can insult me this way again ?” 

‘Insult you!” he said, setting her free in his wild astonishment. 
‘‘T that have ruined myself for you!” 

“ Pray go away; I shall die if you stay near me.” 

“And you say this to me?—Ah, if you could but have seen him. 
No; he dared not have come to you.” 

“What!” cried Diana; “then he is here. O, where is he? OQ, tell 
me quick! Bring me to him; he is my only—my true friend.” 

“ You say this! Take care, Diana. If I thought for a moment 
that you cared for him—On my life, I begin to think you always 
did! But that, as I stand here, I could not, I dare not trust myself to 
see.” 

“Do leave me,” said she, fluttering bird-like in his grasp. ‘Do go 
away.” 

. No, Diana; I cannot give you up. I have sacrificed too much 
for you. Come!” 

It seemed to her that she must go ; and that she dare not disobey. 
Again she faltered, 

“What is to become of me ?” 
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CHAPTER XX. 
THE RESCUE, 


“ Fear nothing, Diana; I am here to protect you. Take my arm. 
There.” 

A strong calm voice said these words. Diana’s little hand was on 
that arm in a moment. 

Lugard almost foamed at the mouth. 

“T saw you at the packet, though you did try to hide and wrap 
yourself up. How dare you spy after me !” 

Bligh did not answer him. 

“Come away,” he said to her. “Fear nothing with me; I shall 
take care of you.—And you,” he said to Lugard, “do not dare to fol- 
low. I heard what you proposed ; and after that your presence would 
be contamination.—Speak yourself, Diana; it is necessary.” 

**O, let me not see him! Let us go, Robert.” 

Lugard gave a sort of frantic cry, and, putting his hand to his 
breast, half drew out something. He checked himself. Then, with 
an effort at calmness, said, “ Just two words, Robert Bligh, in private. 
Don’t be afraid.” 

Bligh went to him without hesitation. 

“For the present I pass all this by, as she is here. But you must 
swear to meet me in the morning. In this country these things can be 
managed.” 

Bligh seemed to hesitate. 

“It will be worse for you if you do not. I owe you much since 
that day at Wheeler’s—how long ago now! By Heaven, you shall 
pay here, and before twelve hours are over; or else, there are ways in 
this country to—” 

“‘T promise you,” said Bligh excitedly. “You may depend on me. 
It is time this should end.” 


“O, I am so glad, Robert,” Diana whispered; “so glad you 
have come back! I should have died, I think, if this had gone on 
longer. I find I have no mind—no resolution, after all.” 

They were walking round the illuminated gardens. The dancing, 
the music, was going on. 

“ No,” he said; “I was afraid that would never do. You are not 
called on to attempt such a life. I was thinking all these few days 
how you must have suffered.” 

“ But I have deserved it—I have indeed,” said Diana. She felt 
that her tears were coming. 

** But there was no need,” he went on gently, “of such haste, was 
there? I wished to have time to look through those papers.” 

“No matter,” saidshe. “Do not let us talk of the past. 0, it is 
so delightful to me to meet a friendly face!” 
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“JT did,” he went on, in the same reflective tone, “find time to go 
through that case of papers. There was such a quantity of them to 
look through, and my eyes are not of the best; but I succeeded in finish- 
ing the task.” 

“Indeed you have always been kind to me. And how long are you 
going to stay? or are you going on to travel ?” 

“ But you do not ask me,” he said, “was my trouble successful ; 
did I find anything? You should have trusted me—believed in me. 
I did find some very important letters in that box.” 

‘1 daresay,” said she absently. 

*“ Letters which, if they had been produced at the trial, would have 
set the case in quite a different light.” 

“ Well, it is over and done with,” said she, “and for ever; and we 
shall not talk of it any more.” 

He stopped in front of her—looked into her face. 

“No, my dear Diana; it is mot done with for ever. Thank God! 
no. Providence has taken care that one so gentle, so charming, so 
good as you are should not suffer so cruel a punishment. Can you bear 
to listen to some surprisingly good news ?” 

**O Robert!” 

“That, having found these precious papers, they completely esta- 
blish your case? Can you bear to hear more, Diana? That, thus 
armed, I sought those who have turned you out, and their advisers ; 
put them in possession of what I knew—showed them our hands, as it 
were, and—” 

“OQ Robert! Isallthisadream? Am I to bea little happy again ?”’ 

“Yes, Diana. What you were before. Just the same; with some- 
thing less, indeed ; but—” 

“OQ Robert, Robert !”’ she exclaimed, in a perfect flutter, “ there is no 
mirtake? for 1 could not bear another change—a fresh casting down—” 

“No, no! It is fixed. I have their writing signed and sealed. 
I saw her. I saw her solicitors. I showed them that with these papers 
we could begin again, and with a perfect certainty of success. The 
young girl behaved nobly, and most generously. The woman with 
her was furious: but the girl persisted. ‘They have indeed no case; 
but in your name I ventured to propose a compromise, allowing her a 
small annuity, and which will indeed be a cheap release from further 
law and vexation.” 

Diana could only utter, “O Robert! O Robert! This must be all 
adream. After all the wretchedness and desolation of these few days, 
I was ready to have sunk down and died.” 

“ That is quite at an end now. Perhaps you will enjoy these bless- 
ings the more on account of that suffering.” 

So the hours passed on. They heard the sweet music at a distance, 
and saw the lights glittering. It seemed to her the most delicious 
music—the lights like those of fairyland—the faces the kindliest and 
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sweetest of the world. Such is the halo delightful news and sudden 
happiness cast round everything. Years after she looked back to that 
night as the happiest in her life. 

They walked about, still talking. 

“You must come back at once,” he said, “ away from this, and 
begin the old life once more. I must leave in the morning at day- 
break. I have got into this weary slavery of ‘ getting on in the world,’ 
and dare not stop. Politics now will be everything to me. For 
that I must live and lose everything. That excitement is delicious, 
and once fairly enthralled you forget much-—everything you wish to 
forget. So they tell me. That is to be the one aim of my life now. 
And I have a tolerably strong purpose, and shall carry it out. Others 
tell me it is all Dead-Sea apples, full of dust and husks. I suppose 
I shall find out at the end, when perhaps it is too late—who knows?” 

During this speech Diana’s face had been glowing, and her little 
heart fluttering, and the words, hurrying to her lips, stopped at that 
delicate threshold and crowded back again. Now the people were 
rushing past them, for the roar of fireworks that were to end the 
night had set in. Already the glow of red sulphuric fire was light- 
ing up twenty thousand faces all turned in one direction. He felt 
her arm trembling in his. He looked down to that gentle face glow- 
ing in the light. 


“‘ Robert,” he heard her whisper, “ when I saw you last I know 
I gave you much pain. I did not mean to do it, but was obliged 
—and—and—ZI felt as much myself. Now J could not refuse what you 
then proposed.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
HAPPINESS, 


Now the fireworks were over. The last set piece, with its gold 
and silver fires, its inscription in a blaze of glory, “ Vive Léopold,” 
had sputtered and cascaded, and finally smouldered out. The lieges 
had gone home; the riflemen were heavy with drink; the glorious 
night was over. Diana, with her heart like a bird’s, now laughing, 
now crying, was busy with her little maid putting her things together. 
She was so joyful, poor little thing—never indeed to be so happy again 
through the whole of her long life that was to follow. If among 
the dispositions of life some such privation could be contrived, tem- 
porarily, analogous to putting a hearty voluptuary on bread and water 
for a week, we might thus negatively learn to appreciate blessings 
we are now a little indifferent to. The little maid Polly was as 
gay as herself. The grim servitude of the governess was gone for 
ever; nothing but happiness was coming. And to Polly she can con- 
fide another secret which the night had brought. 

Not less happy the ‘cold’ Robert had returned to his hotel, 
thinking over these wonderful changes. Nothing was more exquisite 
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than the contrast of the poor lone exiled girl, wasting out of life 
almost, and the alteration which his news had wrought. It might 
seem almost too melodramatic, this sudden alternation of fortune, but 
there had been no exaggeration. The vivacious and almost omniscient 
Fegent-street Chronicle let the public into the secret almost as soon 
as Bligh had told Diana. That very evening’s impression of the agree- 
able journal had a paragraph like this: 


“Tt seems we have not yet done with the exciting cause célebre 
of Gay v. Gay. ‘Trusting Britons who believe in the verdict of a 
jury as a final thing—as sacred a thing in its way as a text—will 
receive a rude shock by learning that the case is likely to be re- 
opened. Justice, in short, has not been done. New evidence has been 
discovered. There will be application to ‘the full court,’—not after 
dinner, of course,—a new commission ‘sped,’ fresh fees, new briefs, 
new consultations—in short, the old process of legal oyster-opening, 
and, it must be added, of legal oyster-eating. It seems that a very 
distinguished barrister, who is also a member of parliament, took a 
fancy for looking through some of the family papers, and came on 
an old correspondence which clearly sets out another marriage—a pre- 
vious one, and under equally disreputable circumstances. A marriage 
in every port, like that of the British tar, seems to have been a weak- 
ness in this gentleman. Only for persons in his class there is hardly 
such extenuation. It is said to be inscribed under his own hand, 
which makes everything charmingly satisfactory.” 


The journal had certainly hit on the truth. It almost seemed 
as though it had mysterious familiars.engaged, who had been present 
in Bligh’s study on that recent night when he had been busy searching 
through Diana’s papers. 

It was a weary task, and seemed a hopeless one ; but he gave to it 
nearly the whole night. Nothing is so wearying as this searching and 
deciphering of small female handwriting. It even pained his eyes. 
It was not until the gray of the morning that he came upon a hand 
that he seemed to know—some half-a-dozen letters tied up in the 
middle of another. He turned to the signature of the very first he 
opened, and found it was his mother’s name. There was the name 
“ Potter,” the English chaplain’s, which he had seen before, dotted 
over the page; and here too were other letters, and one or two in a 
foreign female hand, and one, very long, in feeble handwriting, signed 
“Walter Gay.” He bent forward to the lamp and read first his mo- 
ther’s. If the Regent-street Chronicle could have been looking over his 
shoulders! It was a short letter too. It was addressed to “ Mrs. Gay, 
of Gay Court,” and was dated from Boulogne. “ We are still nearer,” 
she wrote, “and before I write again we shall know something. Wal- 
ter is ill and nervous about himself, though not in any danger. Since 
that creature left him he begins to see what she is—God knows, late 
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enough. It was wonderful my falling in with that fellow Potter ; but 
the moment he passed Walter in the street I saw that they had known 
each other. The moment, too, I felt a napoleon in the letter Walter 
gave the maid for him I suspected more. I have had my eye on them 
both, and I can see they feel a dread. O, I do feel we are working in 
the cause of decency and honour, so outraged by this scandalous busi- 
ness. If it had been my own child I would have cheerfully sacrificed 
—ifI died for it—one who had so little regard for the decency and 
honour of his family. 

“P.S. I shall not spare money, you may depend upon it. That 
Potter is to be bought.” 


He took up another letter. No. 2 ran (it was also from her) : 


“«That Potter is to be bought,’ I wrote to you last. He és bought, 
and not very dearly. Just what we suspected. He was chaplain at 
Aix la Chapelle. I can see the dread of him in Walter’s face, as he 
lies there ill, and I can hear his imploring. This man suspected me 
when I first saw him. He had heard that Walter had married an 
heiress with enormous wealth. That had drawn him from the mean 
slums in which he was burrowing. Depend upon it, we shall discover 
something, and, after all your sufferings and mortifications, your good 
old family will be rescued from the disgrace this unfortunate creature 
has heaped upon it.” 


Robert Bligh leant back in his chair, and looked thoughtfully up- 
wards. He never started or showed outward surprise or astonishment 
at any event. He took No. 3, and read on. It was the usual common 
form of breaking bad news, though it was done in a business-like way: 


“Poor Walter died last night, with all his disgraces and troubles 
upon his soul. In the morning he had taken it into his head I was 
going away, and he wrote me the letter I enclose, in which he all but 
confesses what we suspected. There can be no explaining this matter 
on any other construction. With his death I knew we should have all 
from Potter. The other woman was alive when he married this wretched 
French creature. A little more money, and Potter will get us the cer- 
tificate—everything.” 


There were many other letters, chiefly from Mrs. Bligh, but all de- 
tailing the advancing stages of the business. Finally, he came on the 
certificates—one of marriage, one of death—and on a last letter from 
Mrs. Bligh: “As for his child in the convent, she must be left there. 
She has nothing to do with us now. They will be glad to keep her; 
they have had more than ever was paid for such a worthless bastard ; 
and if they like they can tarn her into a lay sister, and make her 
drudge. In this country the thing is so common that that is the 
regular way for dealing with cases of this kind. At any rate, you are 
done with her for ever, and dear old Gay will not be desecrated. 
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“ Now, what I advise is this: All to be kept a profound secret; let the 
whole die out gradually. We cannot suppress this story now the poor soul 
himself is gone; but, thank God, it is no marriage—a vile connection, and 
80 you can give out; and if the busy gossips want particulars, and say, 
‘Why, we thought it was given out and acknowledged,’ just contradict 
them at once, and give no explanations. If they have any doubts, let 
them move in the matter. Then it will be time to prove all. But 
thank Heaven all has ended so happily. For safety’s sake destroy what 
I have written to you. But put by the certificates, which are more 
precious than gold. Now you can look out for an heiress for ‘steady 
John,’ the heir and hope of Gay Court.” 






Bligh thought he almost heard his mother speaking ; yet she was 
young then. As he finished, his hands covered his face, and it was 
long before he revived from this cruel shock. His mother, that he thus 
loved, being so transported with hatred as to descend to this fearful 
vindictiveness and injustice ! 

With the morning he was with the solicitors on the other side, and 
had told them what he had discovered, and that the whole matier 
would have to be reopened. He did not, of course, “show his hand,” 
as the phrase is, but he told them calmly and plainly that the chances 
of their holding their verdict were very slight—a statement that made 
a deep impression on the partners; for they knew Mr. Bligh,—that he 
“spoke by the card,” and had no “bounce” in him. They were fair, 
open, honourable men, standing high in the profession as family soli- 
citors, and not inclined to “‘ make costs.” 

“If it be as you say, Mr. Bligh,” one said, “ of course there might 
be ground for a compromise.” 

He was then tempted by this tone to let them know a little of the 
grounds. He sketched out the outline of what he had discovered. 

* Better speak to her,” they said; and he hurried off to the plaintiff 
in the now famous case. 

When Robert Bligh reached the house where Madame Saxe was 
staying, he found it lit up, with sounds of music inside. It had the 
air of a party. No doubt she was celebrating the victory. As he 
entered, he heard the noisy, monkey-like chatter of foreign voices 
within. He wrote something on a card, and sent it to Miss Eugenie 
Gay, telling the servant to give it to her privately. In a moment 
Eugenie had come out to him. 

** Come in here,” she said, and led him into a parlour. “She has 
asked people here to-night, and I must appear to be gay and merry. 
She has brought in all these strange people—and, O Mr. Bligh, I wish 
we had never come here. They say to me, ‘You are now mistress of 
this place, and of vast wealth;’ but I shall be miserable, I know. She 
and they will do what they please with it.” 

“I came to speak to you about that,” said Bligh gently. 
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She started. 

‘You have thought over what I so foolishly said? O! if you knew 
the shame I felt, what must you have thought of me ?” 

“Thought of you ?” he repeated. “That you did me an honour I was 
totally unworthy of, and which, had it come at another time, I should 
have been proud and happy to have acknowledged. But now shall I tell 
you what I have come to you for? It is again about this lawsuit.” 

“I am tired of it,” she said impatiently. 

“Then I have less scruple in telling you what I am about to say.” 

He then began and told her all that has been so lately told to the 
reader—his discovery ; the new chances im Diana’s favour ; and, finally, 
delicately hinted at what he had hinted to the solicitors. She listened 
with a flush rising in her cheek. 

“You are still in her interest, and now would take from me, for her 
sake, what the law has given me. You are a warm friend and ally, Mr. 
Bligh. But don’t you think this is expecting a little too much from me?” 

“T know and feel how it looks,” said Bligh, “ but it is as much— 
or nearly as much—in your interest as in hers. I know pretty well 
what litigation is, and how miserably it will end if it once sets in. All 
I say is, consult your friends, get the advice of the best lawyers, and 
I shall let them see what has been discovered. If you do not, I must 
tell you plainly you are sure to lose all again.” 

“What is this council?” said a sharp, shrill voice, and madame 
was standing before them. ‘“ Lose all again! Who will make us lose, 
pray? O Mr. Bligh! is this the game?” 

He was not a little embarrassed. The look of his embassy was a 
little awkward. Yet he felt he must explain now, and he did so, as he 
had done to the young girl. The Frenchwoman listened with undis- 
guised scorn and contempt. 

“This is your story, is it? Very clever and very well contrived. 
Then you may return, and tell her from me it will not do—that no 
trick of the kind shall take from us what the English law has given to us. 
There, Monsieur Bligh, I say. Why do you intrude into our concerns? 
What title have you? What are these plots?—-Come, Eugenie,” and 
she took the girl’s arm, and half drew her charge away from the room. 

Now, the position was certainly disagreeable for Mr. Bligh; and 
these servants of duty and principle are often thus misconstrued. No 
one had latterly begun to feel this so much as he himself, and at that 
moment the reflection occurred to him, as his mind stretched back to 
the ball at Gay Court, in the old, old days, when everyone was saying 
to him that ‘he was so wise” and “knowing,” and that “ Mr. Bob 
would always fall on his feet.” It seemed to him that somehow speeches 
of this sort were the only return he received for these “ quixotic” good 
offices. 

Suddenly the door was opened softly, and Eugenie stole back. 

“Never mind her,” she said; ‘I shall do what you wish. In the 
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morning I will write to you. After all, it will help me to get away 
from this wretched land.” 


Before the next day had passed over a basis for a compromise had 
been sketched out. It was agreed it should be left to the arbitration 
of Mr. Bligh, who would provide well for the plaintiff in the case, sub- 
ject of course to the consent of the defendant. With this agreement in 
his pocket he started at once for the Continent, and, arriving at Ostend 
the night of the féte, had seen and raised from death to life the poor 
little outcast Diana, and was now returning home to his hotel—so 
happy !—in a delightful dream. What was he thinking of? Was it 
that, after all, the “ game,”’ as some would call it, of good sense, honour, 
and, above all, restraint, is not such a losing one, whereas that of im- 
patience, “high spirits,” arrogance, and hurried gratification of every 
whim and wish is perhaps a stupid “ game”—often an unsuccessful 
one? Then he suddenly recollected his promise to Lugard. It had 
been given in a moment of irritation, and he felt there was no with- 
drawing from it. Coming in on his pleasant dream, it seemed like the 
horn winding out in Hrnani, just after the marriage. 

Bligh was at the porte-cochére, and he stopped irresolutely. In the 
mood in which Lugard was then—disappointed, baffled, full of rage, 
hatred, and fury—he was not likely to listen to reason or moderation. 
As he entered under the white and glittering arch (it was the Fountain 
Hotel) the “ patron” came up to him hastily. 

“There was a gentleman here—M. Lugarde—who arrived from 
England this evening. We heard him mention your name very often.” 

“ Yes,” said Bligh impatiently; “I know. I suppose he was look- 
ing forme. Where is he ?” 

“0, Iam so glad, M. Bligh. We did not know what to do, and it is 
most awkward and painful; and really in the interest of our hotel—” 

“ But what do you mean?” said Bligh. ‘ Has anything happened ?” 

The host looked round confidentially, and dropped his voice. 

“He is of good family, I believe, and is well connected. So we 
thought it better, as he was a friend of yours, to have no noise or con- 
fusion until we saw you. But it came on so sudden. I assure you at 
first the language he addressed to me—I was sending out for the police 
—seized me by the collar—when madame my wife called, ‘ Mon Dieu / 
Don’t you see—/e is mad!’ He is out here in the pavilion with two 
men. Go now, monsieur, as you are his friend. I must request you 
will see to it. I have behaved with all delicacy, but I cannot have my 
house compromised.” 

Without a word Robert Bligh followed him to the pavilion, and 
there saw the unhappy and unlucky Richard. These storms of rage 
and disappointment and ungoverned fury which he had indulged in 
through life had at last rushed into this new and more fatal channel. 
The old race and struggle between the two rivals, which had dated from 
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the old school-days at Wheeler’s, had been thus finally ended. Our 
hero might now have it all his own way, and finish as he pleased. It 
was hard for poor Lugard, who had some fine and redeeming qualities ; 
and it may be said in extenuation that much of his frantic temper was 
but an anticipation of this final visitation—a disease, as it were, and 
therefore excusable. 


CHAPTER XXTI. 
DISPOSITION OF THE CHARACTERS AT THE FALL OF THE CURTAIN, 


Now it is time to close this history of a young girl, which set out 
with sunshine and golden clouds. Those bright, warm days did not 
last, as we have seen—nay, could not. The rude weather set in, and 
the young girl found she must take her turn with the rest of the world 
on the rough highway. Few of her age could have had so many troubles 
crowded into a small space. They had nearly overwhelmed her, but 
they proved a wholesome discipline and probation. She was “ fixed” 
and steadied, and that agreeable pastime of making toys and things to 
play with of other people’s love, devotion, honour, suffering, fidelity, as 
though they were mere “ stage-play” virtues, put on to last no longer 
than the ball or party—the very earnestness of the whole adding so 
much to the “ excitement”—-had been driven away and never returned. 
It was all lightness and want of thought ; but it was, for all that, a 
dangerous sport. 

What follows is almost conventional. A very handsome arrange- 
ment was made with the daughter of Walter Gay—some seven or eight 
hundred a-year settled with all form on her—and she went back to her 
dear France again. Then it became known—through the Cuckoo, we 
believe—that a certain marriage had been “ arranged” between Robert 
Bligh, Esq., M.P., and Miss Diana Gay, of Gay Court. 

Diana herself, a perfect heroine of romance, was seen again in the 
Row, and it was wonderful how the faithless gathered again about 
her. She was the “most charming girl ;” the dowagers thought her 
“so interesting.” “What a story! It ought to be written, my dear.” 
(So it has been, as the patient reader has seen.) After all, a little ad- 
versity is welcome; it makes everything so precious. How dear, how 
sweet seemed life and its charming blessings to Diana now! Repulse 
before victory makes victory doubly splendid. She had her own en- 
gaging manner, which she will always keep, gracious to all. Only 
one little act of spirit she felt it a duty to perform: she “cut’’ Viscount 
Patmore—* cut him dead.” She had heard, too, certain things about 
the pleasant Wally Pepys; some of his ill-natured speeches had been 
reported to her; and when that fashionable time-server came up in his 
smug, confidential way, with his scrap of French and his tame jokes, 
meaning to have many a week down at Gay Court, the young girl 
coloured, and told him, half jesting, half serious, “ that he was never 
more to be officer of hers.” In vain he tried to smooth matters; our 
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Diana was inflexible—polite, but indifferent; and now, as you meet the 
old sneerer and growler shambling up from the dinner-party, and un- 
guardedly mention her name, he will begin to snap out, “ The little 
ntriguante! My good sir, I believe the real heiress of Gay Court is in 
France at this moment. She contrived to jockey the judges and lawyers. 
It isn’t so bad a réle, my friend, to stick to the Attorney-General and 
Solicitor-General.” 

What presents came pouring in! for she had plenty of real friends 
who rejoiced in her fortune—friends who loved and regarded her. The 
list thereof reads temptingly in the fashionable journal, in the column 
devoted to such inventories. The gorgeous things, the jewelry, the 
superb laces, the ingenious bits of uselessness designed cunningly out 
of the most costly matters ; the “ blotters,’ which it would be a crime to 
“ blot” with; dainty candlesticks, dotted and crusted over with bright 
stones and tracery, and little caskets, things ‘‘to lie on your boudoir- 
table ;” “ ‘hé/éres,” china, dressing-cases, dressing-bags, articles of Paris, 
chairs, tables, desks, “ services;” in short, stores sufficient to stock a 
tempting Palais-Royal shop. 

Diana was delighted with these testimonials, as being, in most in- 
stances, pledges and tokens of regard. In some, of course, they were 
merely the homage which fashion exacts from the donor—a tribute to 
his own credit and magnificence. 

The treacherous tergiversating Mercury down at Calthorpe, thorough 
Vicar of Bray of journals, was in raptures at all these things. Its files 
give fatal testimony to its fickleness. Such a paragraph as this reached 
to effrontery: 

“ Every well-minded person will rejoice in his heart of hearts that 
this noble old place still remains with the brave old family, through 
the gallant and peerless young lady who has fought her fight so val- 
iantly, and defeated the schemes of a parcel of foreigners. 

‘ Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, but men decay,’” 

This was inappropriate, as well as dishonest. But Diana only 
laughed at the Mercury, and was a faithful patron; and when its re- 
porter came up to London to “inspect the presents” (four columns are 
devoted to an accurate “limning’”’ of those articles) the officer was 
received with all honour, and entertained at “a sumptuous repast” in 
the parlour. He came once more, on the great day, when he and the 
higher functionary who attended for the fashionable London Chronicler 
met together. What a list of grand names, each succulent as a French 
bon-bon ! lords and their ladies, ceremony by the Bishop of Irnston (the 
Right Rev. Doctor Brindley), the Attorney-General and Lady Jane 
Williamson, the Solicitor-General, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Bellman, 
Viscount Chimeleigh, and Lady Margaret Bowman, the Premier (who 
made a speech), Serjeant Bullock—but it would be wearisome to give 
the catalogue. Away drives the new carriage; the “old shoe,” launched 
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by a facetious friend, describes the usual parabola behind them; the 
bright face of our Diana is seen at the window, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Bligh, of Gay Court, are on their way down to Gay Court. 

Soon it will be Sir Robert Bligh and Lady Bligh, for he is to be 
Solicitor-General and knighted in a few weeks; and the Mercury tells us 
‘steps are being taken to revive the old Gay baronetcy.” One of these 
days—but they are a long track of years away—he will become Lord 
High Chancellor, and a peer of England, by the style, perhaps, of “* Baron 
Gay of Gay Court ;” but then Diana will be more thoughtful and fuller 
in face and presence—a lady of fashion, with daughters coming up about 
her, and Sir Robert rather worn and dusty, with a hundred parliamen- 
tary battles fairly won, and a few lost—as when he was opposed and de- 
feated at Calthorpe, and was out of Parliament a whole two years ; when 
he and Lady Bligh travelled on the Continent, and saw the great cities, 
and went up mountains, and sat out in the evening, and forgot there 
were such things as elections and politics. Long after, when he was 
restored to the old “ring,” they looked back wistfully to happy even- 
ings. Sometimes they talk of the past, and Diana—who always keeps, 
and will keep to the end, that pretty manner of hers, only shaded off a 
little—talks of “ poor Dick,” now, it is feared, utterly incurable, though 
he has been under treatment for years. 

And they talk of Mrs. Bligh, and on Robert’s face comes a shade of 
trouble. Since ‘hat breakdown she has not been seen. Proud as ever, 
she disdained to yield,—to own she had done wrong, to forgive or ask 
forgiveness, or to see the faces of those she had once loved and once 
hated. In some remote county, in some lonely town, she grows old, 
and grows harder and more grim every day, and nurses that old-resent- 
ment—the resentment of defeat—until she thinks the end will come, 
the rude bell clang out, and she will die as she has lived. Her son, 
her daughter-in-law, have made humble attempts at conciliation—pil- 
grimages even—but all in vain. She keeps herself enclosed, and will 
not look in their faces. 

So Diana moves on in her old beauty, her old gentleness and live- 
liness, with a little ambition at her heart; but because he is ambitious, 
and waiting for the grander honours to come which shall reward his 
battles and labours. 

The fiery scarlet of Squire Gay’s great hunting picture is mellowing 
down. Often as Diana flutters through the room, she moves more slowly, 
looks at it wistfully, and as she goes off kisses a small hand to it, with 
a sigh as she does so. The room seems to fill again with the old images 
and figures—the hunting morning; Richard and his rival; the horses are 
seen in front, on the lawn; D’Orsay is being walked up and down, and 
the cheery voice of the Squire rings out. She is not much changed, after 
all: for as she garners up these old scenes faithfully and jealously, she 
garners up unconsciously the image of her old self, and remains in the 
eyes and hearts of dear friends the old Drana Gay. 





THE GREAT CIRCUMBENDIBUS 
A Journal of Travel on x Foop-line 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


“T SHALL travel no more,” I said mournfully only yesterday. “My 
wanderings are ended for good. ‘Hang up the fiddle and the bow;’ 
or, at least, suspend the old sealskin cap and the old courier’s bag to a 
nail, and let them rot there. Shut up the door, good John”—but I 
have no John to close my portal. Write above it who list the Latin 
inscription which Lord Brougham is said to have placed over his gate 
at Cannes, only he didn’t. J won’t write anything in Latin anywhere, 
for fear lest the Pall Mall Gazette should say that I hadn’t gone to the 
classics for my quotation, but had taken it, second-hand, from the late 
Mr. Thackeray. At any rate, I have done with travelling. I am well 
out of going to Abyssinia ; I dare not return to America; I don’t think 
I should be very popular in Australia; I can’t afford a journey to India, 
China, Japan, and the Sandwich Islands; my dearest friend in Mexico 
is dead; and I owe money in Mauritania. Obliging vendor of ostrich- 
eggs and filigree jewelry, you shall have your small account some 
day. All the rest I seem to have “done.” All the rest! At once 
comes over me the knowledge of having said a rashly-impertinent 
thing. All the rest! “ Pray, sir,” accusing Conscience asks me sternly, 
accompanying each query with a dig from her spur-rowels into the 
sides of my soul, “have you ever—bearing in mind even the excep- 
tions you have made—seen the River Amazon, or the Plate, or the 
Peak of Teneriffe, or Cape Coast Castle? Were you ever in Caffraria 
or at St. Helena, or at Archangel? You impostor, you haven’t even 
been to Madeira.” I own that humbly. I confess, too, with as much 
shame as you may think is warranted by the admission, that I have 
never in my life set foot in Margate, or Ramsgate, or Hastings, or 
Scarborough; that I know nothing of Bath, and couldn’t find my way 
to the Pantiles at Tunbridge Wells. No one who loves wandering for 
wandering’s own sake should hesitate to make such avowals. It is 
only when we have travelled a good deal that we can form an idea of 
how little we have travelled. 

For the present, however, I conclude to stay at home. I experience 
something of the feeling of relief depicted in the countenance of Gus- 
tave Doré’s immortal Jew, as, in the last stage of his pilgrimage, he 
pulls off his boots. Dear me! I hope that none of the religious critics 
will call me irreverent for comparing myself to the Wandering Jew. 
These are parlous times for authors; the critics show them no mercy. 
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You may be accused of disloyalty for speaking of Bloody Queen Mary 
as a bigot, or branded as an atheist for refusing to believe that the 
sun dances on Easter morning. Well, I have elected to stir from home 
no more. I have burnt all my old letters of introduction to foreign 
potentates, and torn up my bankers’ letter of advice; it is true that I 
cashed the last of my circular notes in Paris eight months ago. I have 
given hostages to fortune, and intend to join a Volunteer corps, or a 
suburban harmonic society, or something stay-at-homeical of that kind. 
My helmet is a hive for bees; and I will ride every morning to business 
by the sixpenny omnibus from Putney-bridge to Fleet-street. It seems 
a hundred years ago since I went vagabondising; and it is only when 
I rummage over some old portfolios, and turn over the leaves of old 
journals, that I feel something like a return of the old sensation of 
“ going on the loose,”—that I experience again the ineffable felicity of 
escape. 
“ Mais qu’entend-il? le tambour qui resonne, 
Ti voit de loin passer un bataillon, 
Le sang remonte a son front qui grisonne ; 
Le viewx coursier a senti l'aiguillon. 
‘ Hélas |’ soudain tristement il s‘écrie, 
‘C'est un drapeau que je ne connais pas. 
Ah! si jamais vous vengez la patrie, 
Dieu, mes enfants, vous donne un beau trépas. 


7” 


And, like Béranger’s old sergeant, I feel that the times are altered; 
and that even if I get the route again to-morrow, and sail for Hono- 
lulu or Hong Kong, the freshness and the vigour have departed, and 
the happy days of travelling will return no more. 

I may grow garrulous, however, may I not, in the chimney-corner, 
shoulder my crutch, and fight my battles over again? It is with a hope 
of your allowing me to do so much that I have written a narrative of 
a curious journey on a loop-line I took in 1866, and which I have 
called the “ Great Circumbendibus.” The starting-point was Venice, 
and I looped round through Italy to Paris, and then by Germany and 
Switzerland back to Venice again. It has long been the fashion to say, 
after suffering some particularly disagreeable infliction, that you would 
not wish ‘“‘ your worst enemy” to undergo such torture. To be in the 
fashion was never my pretension; and I have therefore less shame in 
candidly confessing that the unutterable agony of a night-journey in a 
diligence across the Col di Tenda in the rainy season is precisely the 
kind of agony I should like my worst enemy to experience. I should 
wish him to get the Col di Tenda on his brain and his lungs and his 
liver, and into the marrow of his bones, and into the penetralia of his 
soul. Then, perhaps, he might abandon the wickedness of his ways, and 
give up being anybody’s enemy at all. 

The entrance to Nice from the Col-di-Tenda road is not unlike the 
entrance to the city of Mexico; and with very little violence to the 
imagination you might mistake the octroi barrier for the garila of San 
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Franciseo. As in Mexico, you descend the wild and savage mountain- 
paths into a stony neutral ground—a howling waste, where all is dust and 
rank herbage and jagged stones, with terror-striking mountains with 
snowy tops as a background, and where the comfortless-looking cabarets 
and cottages, built of huge blocks of the stone of the country, and dis- 
tilling uncleanliness and shiftlessness through their every crevice, put you 
in mind most intimately of the wretched mesons and posadas of Rio Frio. 
The landscape, however, is wanting in one accessory, inseparably asso- 
ciated with Mexican scenery. If you meet a peasant on a mule, he is 
probably an honest man, and is clad in the blouse and sabois of ordinary 
French rusticity. You don’t meet the picturesque but knavish arriero; 
nor do you see, watering his weedy nag before the door of a fonda, 
the caballero in search of adventures—that is to say, of a stage-coach to 
rob—the sooty, leathery, fiendish-looking Mexican half-caste and whole 
bandit, with his coach-wheel hat and his gallows-eyes, which reckon 
you up as the diligence passes, and then turn instinctively upwards to 
see how much luggage there is on the roof. 

Coming nearer to Nice, the resemblance to the Aztee country grows 
stronger. The only green things on the neutral ground are murderous- 
looking cacti (Mexican schoolmasters used to beat their pupils with 
the sharp leaves of the cactus-maguey; and their razor-like aspect in a 
landscape is, to a low-spirited traveller, a sufficiently perilous incentive 
to suicide), savage prickly pears, upon which, by the way, without 
peeling off the rugose rind, I should like my worst enemy to breakfast 
every morning of his worst of lives; and gigantic ilexes. But with 
startling suddenness you pass from this most forbidding of sierras into 
the tierra caliente. You find yourself transplanted without warning 
into a paradise of roses; and if it happens to be late autumn or mid- 
winter when you enter the paradise, the deliciousness of the change 
may be imagined. I have seen Nice three times. I have been there 
in March, in July, and in October; but I always found “a garden of 
roses by Bendemeer’s stream” —at least, there was always an abundance 
of fresh flowers on the quays bordering the river Paglione, which is 
supposed to be fed from a mountain torrent, and of which more anon. 
The hot region which sueceeds the tierra is entirely tropical. You 
must eliminate the blue Mediterranean, or substitute for it the Lake 
of Texcoco, or my Mexican parallel will no longer hold good; but only 
grant so much, and the valley of Tenosticlan and that in which Nizza 
di Mare is situated are twin sisters. Everything seems to grow in the 
het region, as in Mexico, and to even a greater extent at Malaga. It 
is one great confectioner’s oven, where all kinds of rich pastry, en- 
closing juicy conserves, lie a-baking. I don’t know whether coffee and 
sugar, and spices and cotton, are cultivated here; but I am sure that 
they would all flourish. At first the warm, stimulating atmosphere 
makes you clap your hands for joy, thinking this to be a region where 
consumption may be set at defiance, and decline trodden under foot. 
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With exultation do you see the oranges and lemons ripening in the 
winter sun; with ecstasy do you read that, in Nice, not once in five 
years does the temperature fall below freezing-point, and that con- 
gelation is even then due much more to the effects of radiation than 
to an absolutely diminished temperature. In process of time you lose 
a good many illusions respecting Nice. With a keen remembrance of 
the horrible méstral, or dry north-west wind, which crosses Provence 
from the Pyrenees and suffocates Nice about once a-week, and with a 
deep-rooted persuasion that the much-vaunted climate of the district 
is a delusion, and its infinitely-puffed-up salubrity a swindle, I am, 
on the whole, rather inclined to think that if my worst enemy were 
suffering under symptoms of phthisis, I would send him to Nice. 
When he got a little worse—say as far as the tubercular stage—I 
would cheerfully pay his passage to Trieste, in order that he might 
enjoy the full benefit of the dora. After that, he should winter at Al- 
giers, where the first touch of sirocco would comfortably finish-off my 
enemy, I trust. As a general axiom, it may be held that “health re- 
sorts” are places whither people are sent to be killed. They go to 
exceptional climates; and, as a rule, they die. I will back Camberwell 
any day against Cannes for the cure of consumption. The reason is 
very obvious. In all these delightful spots where a fastidious summer 
reigns in the midst of winter, there will come every now and then a 
real wintry day, or an unmistakable wintry night,—sudden, appalling, © 
merciless. The cold stranger clutches the invalid by the throat, and 
slays him speedily. 

You may be sure that I troubled my head very little about the 
hygienics of Nice on the night when the diligence deposited us, sorely 
bruised as to bone and wounded as to spirit, in the coach-office yard of 
the Hétel de l’Univers, and when an amazing transformation took place 
in the character and demeanour of the conducteur. During our thirty- 
hours journey this citizen had been uniformly brutal and insolent, and 
ostensibly drunk. More than once had I weighed the consequences 
of pitching him from the summit of Monte Sospello. The difficulty 
in such cases, apart from the legal responsibility one incurs, is to find 
a good tough branch of a tree to which to cling with one arm, while 
you hurl your foe into Tarpeian annihilation with the other. But 
these branches are apt to snap and give way, and the destroyer is 
himself destroyed, as in that alarming engraving representing the 
patriotic Greek in a white petticoat shoving the tyrannical Turk in 
a monstrous turban off Sunium’s marble steep. Rage, horror, hatred, 
despair, are eloquent in the set teeth, starting eyeballs, and up-turned 
moustaches of the pair. The Greek is uppermost; but the sapling to 
which he clings is half-broken, and it is clear that both Moslem and 
Hellene are doomed to acommon smash. A lively remembrance of 
this work of art—which was exceedingly popular when people used to 
quote Byron, rave about the Maid of Athens and the hero Canaris, 
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and chose to imagine the Greeks a brave and patriotic race—caused 
me to abandon my fierce desire to throw the conducleur over Monte 
Sospello. I say that he was transformed when we arrived at the 
coach-office. He became indeed a very sober and civil rogue; quite 
cringing and servile. It was the hope of a pour-boire which so worked 
this revolution in his manner. I had strength of mind enough to 
treat the conducteur not as it is said your worst enemy ought to be 
treated, but as you yourself feel that you ought to treat him. He 
had been my worst enemy for thirty hours, and I behaved to him 
accordingly. I did not give him a farthing above the fare; and I hope, 
the next time he travels over Monte Sospello, that he will be sober, 
and civil to the public in general. 

We did not alight at the Hétel de l’Univers, although patriotism 
might have prompted us so to do, the Univers being kept by an 
Englishman, and being besides, according to the latest edition of 
Murray, “much improved.” But recalling to mind that in old days 
_ 1 had stayed at the Hétel de France, on the Quai Masséna, and that 
it was clean and comfortable, with an excellent /able-d’héte, I went 
there. Everybody at the France had gone to bed; but after ten 
minutes’ hard labour we succeeded in knocking up a sleepy but civil 
porter, who, so soon as he had given us admittance, lost no time in 
volunteering the information that there was no cholera in Nice. ‘ It 
is a malevolent report,” he said, “circulated by those /ichus gredins, 
the hotel-keepers of Turin and Genoa, who are envious of the beauty 
and prosperity of Nice, and hate us because we no longer appertain to 
the kingdom of Italy.” The porter was a Frenchman. We were by 
this time awfully hungry, for there is no more to be had to eat on the 
Col di Tenda than there is in the Sierra Morena or the Khyber Pass ; 
and, to our dismay, the provisions we had laid in at Milan had, owing 
to the moisture of the Stagione delle acque, become as unfit for human 
consumption as South-American beef at threepence a pound. My worst 
enemy might have supped on the cold fowl, and welcome. The wine 
might have preserved its freshness, only we had drunk every drop of 
it between Tenda and Giandola. There was nothing to eat at the 
Hétel de France, for the unfounded cholera-rumours having driven 
away the ordinary frequenters of the hotel, the proprietor had wisely 
thought that an empty larder would most fittingly suit an empty house. 
So, with a heavy heart, I went forth into the streets of Nice, in the hope 
of finding a restaurant open, where I could get some supper. All the 
restaurants were closed ; but, to my joy, I found a café on the Boulevard 
du Pont Neuf, from whose hospitable portals gaslight was still stream- 
ing. Only one or two habitués were left, and they were sipping their 
chopines of mild beer and playing dominoes. The clack of the bones, 
like that of a death-watch gone mad, was sufficient to remind me. that 
I was in France. In Italy no dominoes clack in the cafés. Tongues 
and teeth, in fierce political dispute, clack instead. Had I needed 
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more to prove that I had passed from the dominion of the red, white, 
and green to that of the red, white, and blue, I should have found it 
in the presence of a dame du comptoir, who, late as it was, was still 
alert, bright-eyed and smiling,—not a spiral of whose ringlets had 
grown flaccid; not a pellicle of whose rouge had faded, and who paid 
remarkably keen attention to what Monsieur ordered, and what Bap- 
tiste or Antoine brought him. She was all there ; complete and per- 
fect : with her symmetrical piles of lumps of sugar, and mathematical 
line of cognac carafons before her—armed at every point, organised, 
centralised, efficient—French to the last vertebra of her spinal column 
and the last bone of her corset. O, well-installed dame du comptoir, I 
salute thee; and thou too, wide-awake, business-like, prompt and 
shrewd, yet generous land of France, I salute ‘hee! We are apt to 
grumble sometimes, and with reason, against an excess of red tape, 
tight staylaces, and choking stocks; but after a few months’ ex- 
istence in a country where there is no tape at all, where morally nobody 
wears stays, and everybody goes ungartered, and with his stockings | 
down at heels, a temporary return to bands and ligatures and button- 
holes—to that which, in fine, is known as order and regularity—is, by 
way of a change, delicious. I have passed the major part of my life 
in the experimental study of extremes, and the laxity and shiftlessness 
of Italian existence have more than once inspired me with an earnest 
desire to go to the opposite extreme, and turn Quaker. . 
The waiter at the café on the Boulevard du Pont Neuf was a trea- 
sure. There was nothing for supper, to begin with. A lazy, lolloping 
Italian waiter would have told me so remorsely, and yawningly con- 
templated me expire in the agonies of starvation. A Spanish waiter 
would have said conclusively, ‘No hay nada;” but would have added 
consolingly that there would be all kinds of good things manafa, 
to-morrow. The French waiter at Nice took up quite a different line 
of tacties. He was “ desolated,” as a first principle, to think that he 
could not serve me as he could wish. If I had only come an hour 
sooner! There was an exquisite capon then. If I had only come the 
night before last! Then, even after midnight, had there existed a 
mayonnaise, of which I might have carried away good news. “ Mais 
il s’agit,” proceeded the inventive man, “to improvise a something for 
Monsieur.” In the native country of improvisatori they would have seen 
me hanged ere they improvised anything for me. ‘Can Monsieur eat 
cold ham?” pursued the waiter. I answered, that if there were no 
police-regulation to the contrary, I would eat a cold baby, and be 
thankful for it. The waiter said that he would ask madame. Madame, 
after a short conference, sent me her compliments—she telegraphed 
them to me, also, in many nods and becks and wreathed smiles—and 
informed me that she too was “ desolated,” but that her husband had 
been guilty of the “incongruity” of devouring the last available slice of 
ham for his supper @ quarter of an hour since. Otherwise she was com- 
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pletely at my disposition. “The affair,’ quoth the waiter, “is one 
that must not be abandoned. Monsieur must not return to his hotel 
without supper. We have bread, sugar, wines, liquors, and cigars in 
abundance—all, alas! inadequate to furnish a supper; the butchers’ 
and charcutiers’ shops are necessarily closed, and our chef has gone to 
bed ; but to my certain knowledge butter, cheese, and eggs exist in 
the kitchen: the chef shall be awakened, and in ten minutes Monsieur 
shall have an ample supply of eu/s sur le plat. The dish is simple ; 
mois cest une nourriture saine et fortifiante.’ I insisted, at first, that 
the cook should not be aroused from his beauty-sleep ; but the waiter 
and the dame du comptoir insisted, on the other hand, that he should. 
For the best cooks, like doctors, must expect to be called up at all 
hours. For what else do they wear white nightcaps both by day and 
by night ? He who officiated as magister coquine at the Nizzard café 
leapt—it is to be presumed he leapt—from dreams perhaps of a 
culinary Elysium, where the rivers ran Sauce Robert, and the volailie 
came, of their own accord, to lay their swprémes at the feet of the 
master-cook. He arranged for me, in the brief period of time known 
in the French vernacular as a clin dil, and in our English as a 
“jiffy,” a dish of about as-succulent eggs “on the plate” as human gums 
were ever wagged over. The butter was fresh, the bread was crisp- 
crusted, the cheese was piquant; the waiter frothed up the weak beer 
and poured it out with an air, to make believe it was strong ; the 
silver, the glass, the napery, were the perfection of brightness and 
cleanliness ; it was past one in the morning ere I had finished ; the 
patience of the waiter was inexhaustible. He told me the latest 
political news ; and the dame du comptoir conversed most intelligently 
on the subject of the inundations in the departments of the Loire and 
the Allier ; and my whole entertainment cost me but forty sous. I must 
not omit to mention that ere I departed, both the waiter and the land- 
lady improved the occasion by informing me that there was not a 
vestige of cholera in Nice. Now, this story of my supper is common 
and trivial enough, is it not? But I have told it you in detail with a 
purpose. I believe in the atomic theory of civilisation. Civilisation 
itself is but a fortuitous concourse of social atoms; and eggs “on the 
plate,” inventive waiters, and smiling landladies are among them. Only 
a few years since, and Nice was in Italy, and as lazy and dirty and 
shiftless—in its Italian quarter—as everything Italian seems fated ‘to 
be. But French order and discipline, French cheerfulness and spright- 
liness and good management, are beginning to make themselves felt. 
The influence of the most intelligent and the most progressive people 
in the world—I beg Mr. Podsnap’s pardon—is apparent in a thousand 
little matters of the detail of daily life. It is very certain that “they 
manage these things better in France ;”’ and if we could only discover 
some island in the Felicitous Ocean, where we could set up a new com- 
munity enjoying all the cheerfulness, commodity, and elegance of 
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French society, combined with such trifles as constitutional government 
and a free press, why, such a community, I take it, would be as happy 
and prosperous as that fabled Republic of the Halcyonides, whose in- 
habitants lived exclusively on nightingales’ wings and the well-fried 
edges of pancakes—the Republic where all the children were proficient 
on the Alexandre harmonium, and all the old men of eighty played 
leap-frog, and in whose penal code there were but two crimes known: 
the ‘possession of a piece of gold and the wearing of crinoline. The 
miscreant found in possession of a sovereign was doomed by the Hal- 
cyonides to eat it; and she who was found guilty of a steel-barred 
skirt was sentenced to wear it night and day, and nothing else. 

I went back quite happy, though my supper had been of the lightest, 
to the Hétel de France; and there I found that the porter had been, in 
his way, as full of resource as the waiter at the café. He too, desolated 
at the thought that guests should go to bed with empty stomachs—to 
the injury of their own constitutions and the detriment of the hotel 
exchequer—had summoned authority from its slumbers, and when I re- 
turned the entire establishment was awake. One would have thought 
that the spell laid on the Sleeping Beauty in the Wood had been dis- 
solved. The chambermaid was as wide awake as a speculator in the 
Pennsylvanian oil-region; a yargon in the cleanest and stiffest of white 
neckcloths was gliding about, in the noiseless yet all-pervading manner 
peculiar to well-bred waiters, and the cook had seemingly left his couch, 
for very soon, on a tray, there appeared a most artful compote de pigeons, 
garnished with fried potatoes. It is my belief that potatoes in France 
grow ready fried on trees; always supposing them not to be summoned 
hot and savoury from the ground by an enchanter’s wand. It was nearly 
2 a.M., and I had already partaken of eggs “on the plate,” and weak 
beer that frothed gaily in the glass. Non bis in idem is an aphorism 
entitled to much respect. ‘ Am I a pope,” says the Russian proverb, 
* that I should dine twice?” The Russian clergy, it would appear, are 
addicted to enjoying the hospitality of their flock twice, if not oftener, 
per diem. But what should be done to him who sups twice? ‘Tell me, 
ye Indigestive Fates !—Fates, too, who warn the stranger that the 
rarefied atmosphere of Nice is extremely perilous to all who suffer from 
a tendency to gout, glandular affections, dyspepsia, congestion of the 
brain, and determination of blood to the head. I have all those in a 
chronic manner, and more; and I ate up the compote de pigeons and the 
fried potatoes, leaving not a wrack behind. A fellow-traveller rendered 
me some trifling assistance, but it was but a feeble knife and fork the 
tired traveller played; and the lion’s, or rather the wolf's, part of the 
pigeons and the potatoes was mine. They did not lie heavy on my 
soul—or on my diaphragm. I had no horrid dreams. I slept sweetly 
and soundly, and I woke up in the morning without an iota of the re- 
morsefal terror which should properly be the lot of the rash being who 
has supped twice the night before. 
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I woke up—it was the first of October—in the middle of July. 
The sky was ablaze. The houses on the port were almost blinding 
in their dazzling whiteness. The fringe of shore to the intensely-blue 
Mediterranean looked so hot and so brown as irresistibly to remind 
me of the fried potatoes I had so lately feasted on. In the public 
garden the cacti and the palms and the oranges made me look un- 
consciously for possible bananas and pine-apples. I fancied my- 
self in Algiers or in Havana. There was a faint odour of asphalt 
approaching melting-point on the new boulevard. Wherever the 
French eagle, I may observe en passant, has fixed his imperial talons, 
there are sure to be one or more new boulevards, and a powerful odour 
of incandescent asphalt. The booths on the Pont Neuf and the Quai 
Massina were shaded by the usual gaily-striped awnings, and were full 
of the usual glittering rubbish, and hemmed-in by. the usual lively, 
chattering southern crowd. The fiacre-drivers on the Corso dozed on 
their boxes, drowsy with the heat, or waking, mopped their streaming 
foreheads with huge blue kerchiefs. The café habitués were taking their 
morning cups, their morning journals, and their morning cigars al 
Jresco, but in the shade, for the sun was too powerful for his rays to be 
breakfasted under with impunity. The dogs trotted about with thirsty 
tongues protruding through the bars of their cruel muzzles. Surely 
tears enough have been shed over that Bastille prisoner, that Man with 
the Iron Mask, who, after all, perhaps was but a myth. Have we 
no sympathy to spare for the masked poodles, for terriers and grey- 
hounds doomed to carry their heads in portable dungeons? And let it 
be always remembered that it is precisely in those countries where dogs 
are most mercilessly muzzled that they most frequently go mad. If 
authority would only take the muzzles off these poor dumb creatures, 
and provide a dog-drinking fountain at every street-corner, such a 
malady as hydrophobia would be very rarely heard of,—the which does 
not at all militate against the fact that seventy-five per cent of the hy- 
drophobia stories we read about are fables, whose invention is due to 
the abject, grovelling, selfish, brutal cowardice of humanity. How we 
shake and shiver and yelp when we think we are going to have some- 
thing the matter with us! How everything, animate and inanimate, 
must be sacrificed in order that we may not have a headache or the 
colic! Please to remember that I penned these lines under the natural 
exacerbation of feeling resulting from having been thrice fumigated 
within one week. And I had no sooner entered a barber’s shop in the 
Rue Cassini, to have perhaps the most useless and irrational of human 
operations performed on my countenance, than the artist, whose calling 
it was with razor and lathering-brush to wage a daily war with an in- 
defatigably bounteous Nature—for the more we shave the more she con- 
tinues to give us something to shave—informed me confidentially that 
there was not such a thing as cholera in the whole of Nice. “Those 
villanous Genoese have set the story going,” he said. ‘They are bad 
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people, monsieur. They are always full of cholera themselves, and the 
English families will not patronise their hotels because they are s0 
noisy ; and so, out of revenge, they try to ruin Nice.” 

Any narrative having connection with Nice, and that did not con- 
tain, in at least every other line, an allusion either to the cholera or to 
the mosquitoes, would be as incomplete as a copy of the celebrated me- 
morial of Miss Betsy Trotwood’s Mr. Dick without frequent and special 
references to the head of King Charles the First. It is but just, how- 
ever, to the Nizzards to state that while they stoutly deny the existence 
of any malady even remotely resembling Asiatic cholera within their 
borders, they frankly admit the presence of the mosquitoes, who, like 
the poor, are always with them, and will never, probably, be rooted out 
of the land. “ Are there any cousins about ?” I asked of the waiter at 
the Hétel de France. “ Pardieu! s'il y en a?” answered that candid ser- 
vitor ; “ regardez donc!” Upon which he pointed successively to the 
four walls of the bedchamber, upon every one of which there was an 
elaborate although not symmetrical pattern formed by the dessicated 
corpses of mosquitoes smashed there by the desperate palms of tortured 
travellers. There was no deception in this, no pusillanimous recourse 
to the Margate-lodging-house-landlady artifices—the mean and shuf- 
fling evasions—the suppressio veri in denying that there are any Norfolk 
Howards in the bed, and the suggestio falsi in insinuating that if you 
have indeed been bitten, you must have brought the bugs in your lug- 
gage. Indeed, the Nizzard waiter seemed rather proud than otherwise of 
the presence of so many mosquitoes. He regarded them, perhaps, as a 
proof positive of the perpetual summer which is supposed to reign at 
Nice. “Sun always shining; Mediterranean always blue; oranges 
always growing in the open air, and mosquitoes always alive, alive O !” 
Thus might run a stereotyped advertisement of the advantages enjoyed 
by Nizza di Mare, in emulation of one I remember seeing of one of the 
minor German gambling-places: ‘‘ Magnificent Kursaal ; vast garden; 
roulette with one zero; smoking allowed at the play-table; no danger of 
Prussian annexation.” What a terrestrial paradise! 

When you have been travelling for thirty hours in a packing-case 
on wheels over the Col di Tenda, you scarcely feel inclined to indulge 
in the pleasures of the chase. It is a southerly wind and a cloudy sky 
that proclaim a hunting morning. You donot ordinarily hunt by candle- 
light, and at 2 a.m. In view, however, of that entomological pattern on 
the walls when we arrived at Nice, we were bound to go out hunting, 
and we pursued the many-legged game until about four. Then the 
tables were turned and the game hunted us. He hunted on foot—on a 
dozen feet at least—and he had the advantage over us in being able to 
fly when he listed; and he abode by usuntil eight, winding many a mort 
upon his lusty, lusty horn. It is not a sound to laugh to scorn. It is 
perhaps the most appalling double-bass that ever smote upon human 
tympanum. He seems to say, “I am here. I am your friend. I am 
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your cousin. I like you, because I am fond of Burgundy, and your 
blood is hot and fiery as Pommard or Romanu, whereas that fellow 
from Bordeaux in the next room has only some weak Medoc on tap, 
Therefore we will have t’other bottle.’ And he goes on drinking until, 
gorged with liquor, he staggers upwards to the ceiling and walks with 
his head downwards, like Mr. Sandys at Drury Lane, to sober himself; 
or, haply, takes to crawling on the wall, where, dexterously “ spotting” 
him, you straighten an outraged hand, and with muscular force, inspired 
by hatred and revenge, crush the detestable creature’s life out, and add 
one more labyrinthine blotch to the pattern on the paper. There is 
something terrifying, notwithstanding, in slaying a satiated mosquito. 
To kill a flea is a lively and cheerful operation. You talk to him 
ironically when caught, and crack him as you would a joke. The bug, 
even, you dismiss to limbo with one deep and not necessarily loud ad- 
juration, wash your hands, and there is an end of the matter. You feel 
no more remorse for having played the part of Cainifex than does the 
head-master of Eton after the victims of the “ Bill” have been brought 
to the block. It is a very different thing to kill a plethoric mosquito. 
The monster, minute as he is, bleeds; and it is your own blood which is 
expressed from his crushed carcass. You wonder, as Gloucester won- 
dered over Henry’s corse, that he could have had so much blood in him. 
The wall is absolutely bespattered, and that too from the body of an 
assassin no bigger than a pin’s head. You are appalled, you shudder: 
for that great crimson stain on the wall is you. The wretch has robbed 
you of so much salt and iron, and consequently vitality. The blood 
is the life. From your sum of existence how many hours may not be 
deducted on account of the mosquitoes ? 

We went away from Nice on the following afternoon. As my en- 
tire stay did not exceed thirteen hours,I am obviously reluctant to 
enter into full particulars of the history, antiquities, and curiosities of 
Nice, or to indulge in disquisitions on the temper with which the 
majority of the inhabitants regard the substitution of French for Italian 
rule. I cannot help feeling that exaggerated notions are habitually 
assumed by outsiders as to the temper with which the inhabitants of any 
city regard the substitution of any one set of rulers for another. There 
is always a party of nationality, not necessarily a large, but invariably 
an indefatigably noisy one; and it is from this class you hear the in- 
cessant groaning and whimpering over crushed aspirations, fettered 
thoughts, and stifled speech, which at last, from the mere force of 
iteration, awakens at once the sympathy and the fatigue of surrounding 
nations, and move them, by dint either of arms or of opinion, to set the 
captive nationality free. All over the Italian peninsula, for instance, the 
indefatigably noisy class were enjoying at this time their well-earned 
triumph. They had tired out Europe with their lamentations; they 
succeeded in enlisting material force in the support of their cause; and 
they had obtained at last their desire. In Nice and Savoy there may 
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be, on the contrary, a class as indefatigable in complaint, although, 
owing to a wholesome fear of the French police, not so noisy, who re- 
gard the cession of their corner of Europe to France with extreme dis- 
gust, and choose to consider themselves an oppressed and captive na- 
tionality, whose aspirations are crushed, whose thoughts are fettered, 
whose speech is stifled, and all the rest of it. But around this mutters 
of discontent stretch concentrically in ever-widening circumferences, 
the classes who really don’t care, one way or the other, whether it is 
to Cesar or to Herod of Jewry that they have to pay tribute. Cese 
and taxes they must pay to somebody, and that is enough for them. 
All over Europe there are a good many millions of shopkeepers, land- 
lords, waiters, servants, artisans, teachers, and “ middling” people gene- 
rally, who value the idea of nationality not more than they do the peel- 
ings of a tomato. Why should they ? The new besom which sweeps 
so clean, very often sweeps their own humble means of livelihood 
clean away from them. The tyrant was often a very good customer. 
The despot gave liberal Christmas-boxes. The oppressor was an open- 
handed monster after all. With triumphant freedom and vindicated 
nationality come very often paper money, increased taxation, suspended 
public works, and general embarrassment. The luxurious aristocracy 
fly away frightened; there are fewer balls and suppers and festivals ; 
and a new generation, of Spartan morals, who only require black 
broth for dinner, supplant the Epicureans and the Sybarites. It is ab- 
solutely necessary to hint, from time to time, at the existence of these 
things. People at a distance are too apt to picture to themselves a 
liberated Italy, or aliberated anywhere, as a land which, directly the op- 
pressors have gone away, has begun to flow with milk and honey—as a 
kind of Goshen in eacelsis, where the pigs run about ready roasted, with 
knives and forks stuck in them, crying, “Come eat us!” where every 
male baby comes into the world in a bran-new suit of broadcloth, and 
with a gold watch in his waistcoat-pocket, and every female one is born 
with a diamond necklace and emerald bracelets. It is absolutely neces- 
sary to point out that in any country recently liberated from foreign rule, 
there is always a vast number of people who would infinitely prefer a 
return to the old state of things, and a still vaster number who don’t 
care a centesimo which way things go at all, so long as they can get 
a sufficiency of polenta. There is an immense amount of patriotism in 
all countries, but not quite so much as other patriots, Mving in other 
countries, are apt to suppose; and it is for that reason I think it ex- 
pedient to observe that where I have expected honey, I have often 
found only beeswax of the very bitterest; and where I have looked for 
roast pig, I have discerned only the coldest of cold shoulders. It is not 
only their teeth that men lose as they grow older; they lose, likewise, 
their illusions. Very cruelly may you be disillusionised when, coming 
to Italy, and asking after one illustrious Italian, you are told that he is 
a codisco; after another, and you learn that he is a papalino; after a 
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third, and you are informed that he is a friend of the Borbone; after a 
fourth, and he is denounced as a sympathiser with those pale grand- 
dukes who were always trembling at the shadow of Liberty, and always 
ready to invoke the aid of Austrian battalions to lay the phantom in the 
Red Sea of ‘‘ Order”—order after the model of Warsaw and Madrid. 
At Nice, of course, we have the reverse of the medal: the tagged and 
frayed side of the tapestry. But is it, after all, much worse than the 
obverse? is it, finally, a tagged and frayed arras? may it not be as one 
of the “reversible overcoats” of the advertising tailors, which, with 
equal comfort and delectation to the wearer, can be worn inside out? 
It is always the history of John a’Nokes as against John a’Styles. 
When I was last in Nice, Nokes reigned, and Victor Emmanuel’s es- 
cutcheon was over the salt and tobacco shops. Now, Styles is the pre- 
vailing party, and the imperial régie dispenses narcotics by retail; and 
it is to Ceesar-Styles that tribute must be paid. It must be owned 
that Cesar sells much better cigars than Savoy-Carignan; but, putting 
the tobacco-monopoly on one side, it strikes me that Nice, as I see it in 
1866, is pretty nearly the same Nice that I saw in 1858. Yes; the sun 
is as bright, the Mediterranean is as blue, and the mosquitoes bite as 
fiercely as ever they did. They make out the same long bills at the 
hotels, and people are born and die, and make love, and quarrel, just as 
they did in the old time. There is not a drop more water in the 
channel of the Paglione; which ought to be called the River Bed, for I 
never saw any water in it, and to throw bridges over a ditch as dry as 
the Tower moat seems a sorry mockery. But let the Paglione pass. 
Nice, for the rest, is the Nice of yore; and when the dread of cholera 
is over, the English visitors will come back again; and there will be 
the old files of decorous promenaders on the Ponchettes, and the Croix 
de Marbre, and the Passeggiata degli Inglesi; the old écarié-playing 
Russians at the Casino; the old squabbles over theology and physic, 
and fashions and new novels. It is a very easy thing in these days to 
turn a government upside down; but it is far more difficult to revolu- 
tionise the way of life of a watering-place. The most conservative ele- 
ment in Nice is the sun; and he shines consistently all the months of 
the year, caring nothing whether Cesar or Savoy be uppermost. I 
must not omit to mention that I met on the railway to Marseilles a 
Nizzard gentleman who told me that his country was ruined, and that 
the iron hand: of French despotism lay heavy upon her. But, really, 
Nice didn’t look like it. 

In eight hours we were transported from Nice to Marseilles, as 
aforesaid. We rattled by Antibes, and Cannes, and Toulon, and Hyéres 
—through that wonderfully rich and beautiful country which nor 
Gaul nor Frank, nor Roman nor Carthaginian, nor Goth nor Hun, nor 
Spaniard nor Saracen, nor even the soldiers of revolutionary France, 
rivals as these last were of the locusts in the art of eating up every 
green thing, have ever been able wholly to ruin. I think every Euro- 
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pean people save the English have in their time fastened upon this 
delicious territory, and striven to suck its marrow out; but the fatness 
of the soil has been too much for the strongest of spoliators. Cities 
they may have destroyed, castles they may have razed, and races they 
may have massacred; but the all-sufficing sun has always knit up the 
ravelled sleeve of war and desolation, and meridional France is as rich 
as ever. There has never been but one engine of human cruelty, 
ignorance, and barbarism, which has successfully turned a fertile 
country into a desert. The Holy Inquisition really brought about a 
change in the physical geography of Spain. It may be said, without 
much exaggeration, that the Dominicans cut down so many trees to 
make fagots to burn heretics withal, that the beneficent rain aban- 
doned in disgust the intolerant land; and the sun, losing his temper 
with so perverse a generation, baked the juicy plains into dry sterility. 
The curse of Roman Catholicism has, in its time, hung heavy over the 
south of France; that is why the smiling landscape is defaced by so 
many dirty and ruinous villages; but heaven has spared it the infliction 
of the Inquisition. Had the Holy Office kept foothold in Provence, 
that which is still a miracle of fertility would have become, centuries 
since, an arid waste. 

I was glad to see Marseilles again, although it was nine o’clock at 
night when we arrived there, although we halted at the station but 
forty minutes to sup, and although I knew that another six hundred 
miles, and another weary and feverish night, lay before us. This was 
the sixth we were to pass since we had left Venice. Still I hailed Mar- 
seilles with joy, as an old and generous friend. There is no mistak- 
ing the civilisation of Marseilles; it is so very marked, so strongly 
go-ahead. Progress, perhaps, speaks with a slight Provengal accent, 
and go-aheadism is flavoured with the minutest tinge of garlic; but the 
thing itself is there. You have the real moiling, fermenting, hard- 
hammering nineteenth century. I declare that you meet people in 
Italy who drive you half-mad with the way they cant and simper and 
snivel about the Middle Ages. They are oftener English people tra- 
velling in Italy than natives of the peninsula itself, who have had quite 
enough of the Middle Ages, and don’t want any more. Confound the 
Middle Ages! What are Giotto’s frescoes—exquisite as they are—and 
the columns of San Lorenzo, and the leaning tower of Pisa, and Ar- 
nould of Brescia, and Francisco di Rimini, and Angelo, tyrant of 
Padua, to us? Let them all go, beautiful, interesting, and romantic 
as they may be. They are anachronisms; they are out of place; they 
are incompatible with gas and the nine-o’clock express, with the last 
edition of the Petit Journal, with the electric telegraph—of which I 
availed myself while at Marseilles to send a message to a friend at © 
Stockport in Lancashire—with clean rooms, civil waiters, postage- 
stamps, abundant food, security of life and property, fire-insurances, 
and moderate prices. I vow that I can never see with patience a 
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thoroughly Middle-Age picture; or a troop of supernumeraries in tinfoil 
helmets and trunk-hose and with halberts in their gauntleted hands, 
or a procession of monks with cowls and crucifixes and banners, 
march across the stage of a theatre in some Middle-Age opera or spec- 
tacle. They are but poor devils, I know, at a shilling a-night; but 
they make me mad to think of the real thing which once existed, to 
the misery and oppression of the world. The real supernumeraries 
in tinfoil helmets and trunk-hose came down four centuries ago and 
burnt my great-grandmother’s cottage, drove away her cows, and carried 
off her daughter. They were led on by that baritone in a purple-velvet 
doublet and silk tights. Four centuries ago there was not a more 
treacherous, unscrupulous, and murderous villain in all Italy than that 
baritone. The real monks, with real cowls and real crucifixes and 
real banners, used to march about, not the stage of the Scala, but the 
streets of Milan and Florence. They burnt Savonarola, they gagged 
Galileo; their hand was against everything that was good and pure 
and true. Why should I have patience with them because they are 
interesting and romantic, sing sonorous choruses, and “compose” well 
in a picture? I prefer the nineteenth century; I prefer Marseilles; I 
prefer that great roaring buffet, blazing with gas, warmly carpeted, 
handsomely furnished, with a well-spread table-d’ hile, with waiters fly- 
ing about bearing steaming pofayes and savoury filets, to the highly 
ornate Gothic edifices of medizeval times, or the moonlit cloisters where 
monks sang the Angelus. If I am to be thoroughly medieval, and to live 
in a medizeval house, and wear medizval clothes, let me have at least a 
medizeval mind, and believe that hollyhocks grew from the toe-nails of 
St. Veronica, and that St. Denis walked about with his head under 
his arm. But, believe me, it won’t do, this attempt to combine 
cowled monks and particoloured supernumeraries, halberts and cruci- 
fixes, St. Veronica’s hollyhocks and St. Denis’s head, with gas and the 
table-d’ héte at five francs a-head, with the Petit Jowrnal and the rail- 
way time-bill. Dr. Manning and the papalini are doing their best to 
effect such a combination; but the world, echoing the papalini, answers, 
‘Non possumus.” We must be either one thing or the other. Either 
gas, steam, telegraphy, photography, and the printing-press are all 
wrong—in which case the best thing we can do is to retire to our bed- 
chambers and make a good end of it by means of the Happy Despatch, 
as adopted at Jeddo in Japan—or else the monks and the supers and 
the Middle Ages are wrong, and the sooner we sweep them into the 
laystall of Mr. Harmon, of Harmony Jail, the better. I don’t believe 
in the combination; I don’t believe in exaggerated reverence for the 
past. Did Iso believe in it, I would paint myself a lively sky-blue, 
and burn people in wicker cages under the mistletoe, and be an ancient 
Briton. But I am a modern Briton, and have no desire to stain myself 
with woad, board and lodge in some Stonehenge with never a roof to 
it, and go to sea in a coracle instead of a Cunard steamer. Depend 
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upon it, the combination-system won’t work; and the Middle Ages, 
with several other highly-respectable institutions—including the wis- 
dom of our ancestors and the “ old lines” of the Constitution, on which 
some politicians are ambitious to build new turret-ships—must retire 
to the dust-hermitage of Mr. Harmon, of Harmony Jail. But here is 
the express-train bell for Paris ringing furiously. “ Hn voiture, Messieurs 
et Mesdames ; en voiture!” Now, I maintain that the railway-bell is not 
the Angelus, nay, nor the tocsin of the Sicilian Vespers; and that, as 
Albert Smith observed with regard to Austria and Italy, “you can’t 
make ’em so; and that’s where it is.” 

The eighteen-hours’ express journey from Marseilles to Paris—they 
mean to do it in fourteen hours, so they say, some of these days—is a 
great fact, but an alarming one. It is one monstrous nightmare, with 
a feverish day-dream at Lyons, where you breakfast. The pace is tre- 
mendous. The locomotives seem of elephantine build, the carriages 
are comfortable but enormous. You have certainly your money’s 
worth, but the tariff of fares is prodigious. I never heard railway- 
whistles so shrill in tone, so terrifically prolonged in screech, as the 
whistles on the line between Marseilles and Paris. There is something 
almost satanic in those sibillations as they rush through the night air ; 
and, indeed, did not some irreverent wag—was it Sydney Smith?—once 
remark that the sound of the railway-whistle must be precisely the one 
emitted by the attorney-at-law, when, after a long career of writ-issuing 
and judgment-signing, the enemy of mankind at last clutches hold of 
him, and strikes his three-pronged fork into the small of his back. 
Think of this, ye lawyers, when next you hear the railway-whistle’s 
agonising squeal. I heard it, during the journey to Paris, I think 
thrice. I fancy that I slept all the way from Arles to Chalons; I know 
that I smoked all the way from Dijon to Fontainebleau. It was a 
wonderful train,—more surprising than the Limited-Mail rush from 
Edinburgh to Glasgow, more exciting than the “ wild-Irishman”’ scam- 
per from Euston-square to Holyhead; but still it was a nightmare, and 
not good for the digestion; and I felt grateful when, at the end of our 
eighteen-hours’ Mazeppa-like career, we arrived at the Place de la Bas- 
tille, Paris. It, was seven o’clock in the evening. My heavy luggage 
was sent on, not halting in Paris, but going straight through to Eng- 
land by that night’s mail; so I drove in hot haste with my heavy luggage 
from the Gare de Lyon to that of the Chemin de Fer du Nord, and 
was just in time to catch the 7.45 train for Calais, Dover, and Victoria. 
Then, with my impediment reduced to the compass of a travelling-bag, 
I had again the world before me where to choose. I ‘ baited’’ in Paris. 
I will not say one word about the Boulevards, the Grand Hotel, 
or the Universal Exhibition of 1867. When my corpo lasso was suffi- 
ciently restored, I strapped up my bag again, and turned my face 
towards Switzerland. 
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T. 8. Seccombe, del. 





LA PREMIERE JEUNESSE 


SWEET seventeen! with eyes downcast, 
Of modesty’s roses rich thy store ; 

Fair débutanie, they will fade full fast, 

Wait till your first few seasons have past : 
What will life be at twenty-four ? 


Society waits you, all untried : 
Yes, you have beauty and youth galore: 
Changes enough are sure to betide : 
Will you be maid, or widow, or bride, 
When you have come to twenty-four ? 


Gaily you'll tread the dance to-night, 

Gaily you'll dream when the ball is o’er ; 
The world as it opens promises bright, 
Girlhood’s heart is happy and light ; 

Will it be so at twenty-four ? 





Votaries many soft words and sweet 
Into those pink sea-shell ears will pour ; 
All the world will seem at your feet, 
Looks of worship your eyes will greet ; 
What will you think at twenty-four ? 


Sweet seventeen! when those years are sped, 
Broken vows may you none deplore ; 
Idle visions and bright hopes fled, 
Ne’er may these rise roupd your weary head 
When you have come to twenty-four ! 
T. H. 8. E. 

















THE CONJURER AT HOME 


THE art of legerdemain or juggling, or, to make use of the modern 
term, “ prestidigitation” (I had rather write the word than pronounce 
it), if it be an art—which, having its acknowledged professors, it may 
be presumed to be—is not, like other arts; progressive and accumulative. 
We cannot say to: what.extent the art of conjuration was.carried by the 
ancient Chaldeans or Egyptians, who, according to Diodorus Siculus 
and Agrippa, were the earliest adepts in natural magic; but, judging 
from what has come within our immediate knowledge,. the proficient in 
sleight-of-hand is little more expert now, or better provided with feats 
of wonder, than he was centuries ago. Occasionally, indeed, some 
strange juggler appears and surprises the world with a novel trick, 
some nimble conveyance by dexterity of finger, or masterly effect of 
optical delusion. Within our own times the “goblet” trick by Herr 
Wiljalba Frikell, and the “ decapitating” trick more recently by Signor 
Rubini, were new; but these and a few others merely constituted excep- 
tions to the universal rule. The sleight-of-hand feats with cards are 
nearly all as old as: the hills; the manipulations with rings, eggs, 
candles, watches, money, hats, and pocket-handkerchiefs make the 
staple commodity of all wizards’ programmes; while great importance 
is still attached to antiquated tricks like those of catching between the 
teeth a bullet fired from. a pistol apparently carefully loaded. A dif- 
ference between the ancient and modern exhibitions of necromancy 
may, indeed, be pointed out in the “no-preparation” system, which, 
~we believe, originated with Herr Frikell. The “ no-preparation” school 
has its followers, and has had its successes; and many uphold it as the 
real “classical” method of conjuration, the only legitimate means by 
which legerdemain can be advanced as an art. The “no-preparation” 
system, however, is a deception, merely a trick within a trick, and, in 
fact, involves as: careful and elaborate provision beforehand as the 
glittering and showy paraphernalia of Mr. Anderson, and other de- 
monstrative wizards—only the materials are carefully kept out of 
view. It is a question, indeed, whether anything is in reality gained 
by the “ no-preparation” plan, and whether there is not a greater amount 
of curiosity and wonderment excited by the display of wheels, varie- 
gated boxes, burnished globes, goblets, vases, glass retorts, divining- 
rods, cabalistic mirrors, &c. &c., to say nothing of the spangled and 
lettered robes, the high-peaked hat and magic wand of the “ prepared” 
performer. Were the juvenile branches of the spectators alone to be 
consulted, they would no doubt vote incontinently for the more osten- 
tatious, elaborate, and embellished entertainment ; but, as all classes 
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are appealed to, the greater desire to conciliate that section more 
readily impressed by dexterity and’ adroitness: than show is sufficiently: 
laudable.. 

The tricks; sleight-of-hand or other kind, introduced: by conjurers 
in: our-own. times:are comparatively but few; and‘ this, considering the 
number of “professors of natural magic” who have exhibited, is.some- 
what unaccountable. I have already alluded to the production of the 
goblets from an empty hat by. Wiljalba Frikell, and the “decapitation” 
trick by the Italian magician, Signer Rubini. These:are now familiar, 
and. many: who: have seen them: are not:so completely imposed upon as 
not to entertain a suspicion: ow they are accomplished. Of feats. of 
dexterity in the conjuring line, exhibited in public, which offer to the 
adult: spectator no possibility of solution, I do not know one. It may 
be, perhaps, beeause’ in. my young days I was: myself an amateur per- 
former of more than average expertness, and. could pass a card and 
manipulate like-a master. But now,. indeed; conjuration is no longer 
an occult art. Books: are: published explaining and demonstrating by: 
pictorial diagrams: im what manner many of the most puzzling feats of 
legerdemuin may be performed; and professors.themselves.in their public 
exhibitions are in the habit of showing as clearly as possible the mode 
by which the delusion im several instances: is effected. It behoves, 
therefore, the “prestidigitateur” to appeal to his publie provided with 
some trick entirely new, or managed with such rapidity and neatness 
of execution as- to possess. all. the charm of novelty. An acquaintance 
with all the “ magicians” of the last quarter of a century had left 
upon my mind no impression. of any one feat of legerdemain, or optical 
trick,. which I could: not im some: measure explain to myself, until L 
chanced, some years ago, to dine and pass the evening with the cele- 
brated and very remarkable proféssor of the magic art, Herr Hermann, 
by far the cleverest artist in his: line with whom I was ever acquainted: 
What. myself and several others: witnessed on that occasion forms the 
leading features of this sketch. Before, however, narrating the par- 
ticulars. of this visit to the conjurer,. I should like to lay before my 
readers a most wonderful and inexplicable trick which was performed, 
some thirty years-ago, by am Indian juggler, in presence of the colonel, 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and soldiers of one of the royal 
regiments quartered in India, and which was attested in writing by 
everyone present. The story was told at length in a leading periodi- 
eal of the day—if I remember rightly, Bentley's Miscellany—and the 
number of the: regiment and the: names: of its principal officers were: 
appended. The story was as follows : 

The commanding: officer of the —th regiment, quartered in one of 
the Indian presidencies, had reeeived accounts of the performances of 
@ juggler of so surprising a nature, and so entirely removed from any- 
thing of the kind he had ever seen or heard of, that he engaged him to 
give one of his: exhibitions, and invited the whole regiment to be pre- 
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sent. The place chosen was a meadow, or grassy plain, within easy 
distance of the regimental cantonments ; the time early dawn. Before 
the sun had shown himself above the horizon the soldiers were seated 
or standing in a circle round the selected spot ; the colonel and officers 
occupying a tent. The spectators had hardly taken their places when a 
man of short stature and slight figure, dressed in exaggerated Indian 
fashion, leading a he-goat by a string with one hand, and holding a 
large wicker-basket or hamper in the other, entered within the circle, and 
having reached the centre made a most grave and reverential salaam all 
round, which was answered by the soldiers with ringing cheers. Having 
completed this introductory part of the performance, the Indian re- 
moved the string which was fastened round the goat’s neck and allowed 
him to go at Jarge ; then placing the hamper on the ground with its 
bottom upwards, began to make preparations for the exhibition of his 
tricks. During the preparatory operations of the juggler the goat was 
quietly nibbling at the grass, or was occupied in offering to butt against 
some of the soldiers who coaxed him into play on his near approach. 
.The goat became an object of attraction, and provided the officers and 
men with some amusement while the preliminary business of the enter- 
tainment was going forward. Some caressed him, some scratched his 
head or pulled his ears, some stroked his beard or held him by the 
horns, and a few fed him with pieces of biscuit or bread. Was the 
goat a confederate of the juggler, thus taught to demean himself before 
a crowd in order to distract attention from some necessary preparation 
not intended to meet the eye? Or was he merely a companion, and 
travelled about with his master from place to place like a dog? We 
shall see. Suddenly a gun or pistol was fired, and all eyes were in- 
stantly turned in the direction of the Indian, who forthwith commenced 
his performances, and amused the lookers-on for half an hour or so. 
What tricks he showed or performed during this period the narrator 
did not say. All at once the juggler approached the goat, and, seizing 
him by one of his horns, led him leisurely round the ring; then walked 
him into the centre near the hamper, fondling him the whole time. 
When they had arrived at this point the man knelt down, drew a large 
knife from his belt, forced the beast with seeming violence on his back, 
and cut his throat. The brute cried aloud, the blood spurted from 
his throat, he kicked and plunged for a while, relaxed his efforts by de- 
grees, and extended himself on the grass to all appearance dead. The 
juggler laid his hand over the region of the goat’s heart, shaking his 
head as if he were satisfied it was all over with his favourite, wiped the 
streaming knife on the grass, and replaced it in his girdle. He then 
rose from his knee, took the hamper, and, placing it over the dead 
body of the goat so as entirely to conceal it from view, went on with 
his performances. Again the narrator was incommunicative as to the 
manner in which the juggler entertained his martial audience for the 
rest of the programme. At the end of another half-hour it was an- 
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nounced that the exhibition was concluded; but the officers were re- 
quested, before allowing the ring to break up, to remove the hamper 
and inspect what was beneath. It should be stated here that neither 
the juggler nor any other person had gone near the hamper from 
the time it was placed over the dead body of the goat. The officers 
left the tent, approached the hamper and turned it over. The goat 
had disappeared and had not left a trace behind; nor was there the 
slightest signs of blood on the ground or grass. The bottom of the 
hamper was scrutinised ; it could not have secreted a flounder. The 
officers probed the soil with their swords; but the clay or gravel gave 
back no answer to the mystery. They sent for spades and had the turf 
removed from the earth, but the most searching examination failed to 
discover by what means the goat had been removed. It was indeed a 
trick beyond the reach of the keenest conjecture or the largest experi- 
ence ; and this was the reason why the colonel had an account of the 
feat drawn up in writing, and had it signed and confirmed by all who 
were present. Very different were the tricks exhibited to our select 
circle by Herr Hermann at his private residence in St. John’s Wood ; 
but I doubt not the reader will consider a few of them as extraordinary 
in their way, and certainly as inexplicable, as the killing of the goat and 
the removal of the body by the Indian juggler. 

When we accepted Herr Hermann’s invitation to dinner, I do not 
believe that any one of us had an idea that tricks or feats of conjuration 
would form any part of the evening’s entertainment. Had such been 
the case it is more than probable that some of those bidden to the feast 
would have remained at home in place of waiting on the wizard’s self- 
elected opportunity of exhibiting his necromantic prowess and cheating 
‘them of hearing their own sweet voices in banquet-season. One gen- 
tleman, indeed—whom I shall take the liberty of calling by the name of 
Skeptic, for a reason—would have looked upon the invitation as an 
offence to his dignity had he thought he had been asked to witness any 
manifestation, however wonderful, of the conjurer’s art. Skeptic was 
one of those persons powerfully impressed with their own merits, and 
looked upon himself, to whatsoever company he was admitted, as entitled 
to all but exclusive consideration. That anyone could prefer juggling 
antics to his florid conversation and powers of retailing anecdotes never 
entered his imagination. Moreover, “to admire nothing” was his motto; 
and to such an extent did he carry this real or apparent indifference, 
that had he witnessed the performances of the celebrated acrobats, the 
brothers Muley, who, as described by the Hibernian showman, were so 
extraordinarily agile and plastic of body that the eldest two were 
wont to jump down each other’s throats and the youngest to jump down 
his own throat and leave his thumb sticking out of his mouth to show 
where he had gone, he would have exhibited no astonishment beyond 
his favourite exclamation, ‘‘ Curious, ain’t it?” If Herr Hermann had 
intended amusing his guests by any of his diablerie performances that 
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night, he little knew what a:dangerous.and misbelisving companion he 
had solicited to partake of his hospitality. 

The dinner passed off with éclat; the viands were of the best in 
season ; ‘the wine was of the choicest.; conversation was brisk, if not 
brilliant; and .good-humour ‘threw a radiance over the whole party. It 
was, in fact, a merry meeting ; and there was just the number seated 
round the table to concentrate the stalk and prevent ‘the party from 
breaking up into knots. Herr Hermann, who-was seated at the head of 
the table, had Skeptic placed on his right hand. This collocation, 
which was supposed to be accidental at the time, I had afterwards 
reason to know was designed by the conjurer. He .had seen and 
noticed the incredulity of his guest, and, as it seemed to me, was 
determined to:make a:convert of hini, er at all events to show off his 
powers at his.expense. At a.pause in the conversation, Herr Hermann 
took a small Scotch snuff-box from his :pecket, and opening the lid 
took a pinch therefrom; then presenting the box to Skeptic, asked him 
did he take snuff. Skeptic answered languidly, “Sometimes;” upon 
which Herr Hermann closed the box, and observing that it had ‘two 
compartments and two lids, and that the under-compartment contained 
the better mixture, turned the box over in his left hand, and opening it 
handed it to Skeptic. The latter teok the box, and having taken a 
pinch of snuff examined the box and found it had only one lid. “Do 
you call this a trick?” he asked; “ the box has only one lid.” “ That 
is strange,” observed the other, and taking the box from Skeptic closed 
it and turned it over—and lo! there was a-second lid. The attention 
of the company was called to \this incident, and the conjurer exhi- 
bited his dexterity of manipulation several times by this extremely neat 
and ingenious illusion. The conversation now turned upon prestidigi- 
tateurs and their various feats of legerdemain. Herr Hermann—who, 
having passed many years in America, and being, as I:think, no stranger 
to England, spoke English with much fluency—said, “I .am well aware 
that all you savans have an idea how the best of.our tricks are accom- 
plished.” “I should think so!” from Skeptic. “But.I fancy I could 
puzzle even you.” “Q, indeed!” again from Skeptic. “Ay, sir, and 
even you,” turning to Skeptic. “By all means try it.” ‘I shall; and 
after dinner I will:show you a few tricks,.and will defy any one of you 
to have the remotest notion how they aredone.” ‘ Bravo!” from:all-the 
company excepting Skeptic, who laughed and helped himself to wine, 
and congratulated himself on being so much cleverer than the conjurer. 

The dinner was concluded, and we adjourned to the drawing-reom, 
where we had.our wine and dessert. The .entertainment had been a 
great. suceess, and Herr Hermann had proved himself to'be a prince of 
hosts. Even Skeptic, despite the small measure of:attention paid to 
him, seemed to enjoy himself, and made amends for any disrespectful 
slight:.on the part of the company by helping himself liberally to bum- 
pers of.the uncommonly good wine—French, German, and Spanish— 
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placed ‘before him. Presently Herr Hermann ‘rings -the bell, and ‘tells 
the«man-servant, who answers it, to fetch:some cards. The man retired, 
end came back with two packs of cards m secured ‘cases, and ‘placed 
them on the table. “Take one of :these packs,” said our hest, :ad- 
dressing ‘himself to Skeptic ; “‘open the cover, and see ‘if-all :the cards 
are right.” “No preparation?” demanded Skeptic. “No, I assure 
you. What I.am about to show you now I:eould:do with any cards.” 
“Of course,” ejaculated Skeptic sneeringly, :and began ito tear ‘the cover 
from the pack. Skeptic leoked at the cards, and we:all looked :at the 
conjurer. When Skeptic pronounced ‘the cards“ all correct,” Herr Her- 
mann took them in his:hands, and flinging them down:on ‘the table with 
their'faces uppermost, said, “ There are eight ofyou. When ‘I Jeave the 
reom:and the deor is shut.on me, let each person draw a:card from the 
pack, return.it,and shuffle the cards.” He left the reom, bidding us re- 
call him when we were ready. Hach man .took a card, and put it back. 
Then we:all had:a shuffle at the pack, excepting Skeptic, who thought 
he knew all about the trick, and the conjurer was brought back in due 
time. He took the cards in his hands. ‘There are eight of you,” 
he said. “Each one has drawn a card and replaced it ; and ‘the eight 
cards, if you ‘have well shuffled them, should be dispersed through the 
pack. No.eye could see into this room when the door was shut. Even 
knowing the cards—were that possible—would leave the seeming im- 
possibility of bringing the eight cards together; yeu will all acknow- 
ledge that. Behold what Art can do!” He gave the cards a sort ofa 
flourish, and placmg the pack on his left palm, drew from the:top the 
eight cards which we had. drawn. He then turned to Skeptic, and with 
a goed-natured smile inquired whether he had any idea ‘how that ‘trick 
was done. Qur “nil-admirari” friend laughed, and said mothing ; but 
shortly afterwards he was heard:to observe, “Curious, ain’t it?’ This 
trick gave rise to ‘a. good deal of talk, and some disputation ; but there 
were ‘no two opinions about it:; it was allowed by all to be the most 
eomplete and imexplicable feat of legerdemain ever witnessed. I was, 
perhaps, more interested than anyone present, and I began to suspect 
that there: must have been some confederacy in the matter; but.a mo- 
ment’s reflection satisfied me of its impossibility. We were all com- 
paratively strangers to Herr Hermann, and I.am-sure:it would'have been 
a very perilous experiment for any public man in his situation to have 
made:a confidant. of any one of us. I next thought of the servant-man. 
Could:he have assisted the conjurer in any way? He had only appeared 
twice in the drawing-room, and had no opportunity of seeing ‘us take 
the cards from the pack. But, as Herr Hermann said, supposing he had 
by some undiscoverable means made himself acquainted with ‘the cards 
we had drawn, the wonder remained how he could have known the cards 
inthe pack, and brought them together after they had: been well shuffled. 
Considering ‘the ‘trick further, it oecurred ‘to me ‘that ‘by some prepara- 
tion ‘the cards themselves had aided the illusion. I examined them care- 
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fully, and satisfied myself that they had not been tampered with in the 
least. Finally, I concluded that the trick I had witnessed was entirely 
beyond all known powers of solving, and that it verified to the letter 
what Herr Hermann had affirmed at dinner. And thus was trick No. 1 
performed by the conjurer. Trick No. 2 was even more astonishing 
and incomprehensible. 

“ You know,” said Herr Hermann, addressing the whole party, after 
some discussion had gone on about the sleight-of-hand performances, 
“T work by wit and not by witchcraft.” ‘For wit read trick,” inter- 
posed Skeptic. “ But what,” continued the conjurer, not heeding the 
interruption, “supposing I were to interpret your thoughts—to know 
what was passing through your minds?” ‘“ That, indeed, would be a 
trick above natural magic,” I exclaimed. Skeptic filled his glass and 
winked at his neighbour, as who should say, “ I know all about it.” “We 
shall see,” said Herr Hermann. “ Now, each of you two gentlemen,” he 
went on, speaking to his two right-hand guests, “think of a card; I 
do not ask you to touch one ;” and, taking up the pack, he threw the 
cards front-upwards on the table. The choice was quickly made. Mr. 
Hermann recovered the cards, shuffled them, and spread them out as 
before. “The card,” he said, “one of you thought of is there; the 
card the other thought of is absent.” The gentlemen searched. One 
of the cards selected was not to be seen—the other was found. ‘So 
far so good,” exclaimed Herr Hermann; “but the trick is only half 
done.” The conjurer took the cards again, shuffled them as before, and 
exposed them on the table. ‘ Now,” he cried, “the illusion is reversed. 
The missing card reappears, and the card thought of that was present 
is not to be found. Search!” And such was the case. The cards had 
come and gone at the bidding of the magician, who seemed to exercise 
@ mental rather than a physical influence over them. Wonder was ex- 
pressed in every countenance, and Skeptic, annoyed because he was 
foiled, drank off an additional bumper to qualify him for elucidation. 
A moment’s consideration of this trick must satisfy anybody of its ex- 
treme cleverness and incomprehensibility. The only possible solution 
that offers itself is in the supposition that the conjurer, by some process 
of his own, was enabled to follow the eyes of the gentlemen in their 
direction to the cards spread on the table, and to mark those they made 
choice of. Knowing the cards, of course an expert practitioner would 
find no difficulty in manipulating them as he pleased ; and getting rid 
of a card and returning it to the pack, contrived with whatever rapidity, 
is no extraordinary feat of legerdemain. Ascertaining to a certainty 
the cards upon which two persons have thrown a glance for the shortest 
possible space of time is, it must be allowed, one of the most remark- 
able and puzzling achievements of the conjurer’s art, and may be 
termed its crowning feat. I do not assert that it was by this process 
Herr Hermann ascertained the cards his two guests thought of; but if 
not thus I can conceive no other method by which he made them known 
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to him, unless, indeed, it were veritable witchcraft. While we all, with 
a single exception, expressed aloud our unqualified admiration of this 
trick, Skeptic alone would not allow it to be more than a common 
effort. ‘“ Very clean, no doubt,” he said ; “ and curious, ain’t it?” Our 
host was evidently somewhat nettled, for naturally he thought to him- 
self, “‘ If I cannot astonish people by this display, I have mistaken my 
art all this while ;” and I could fancy him saying under his breath, “If I 
do not convince Master Credulous, I shall, at all events, have some fun 
with him ; and that will make part of the evening’s entertainment.” 
From what followed I had good ground for my surmise. 

Some ten or fifteen minutes had passed, and the conversation was 
about to lapse into generalities, when our host rose from his seat, and, 
taking from the table the cards, went to the other end of the room, 
where Skeptic was now seated. “I perceive,” exclaimed the conjurer, 
“you know more of the magic art than any of the company present.” 
“ Apres vous,” ejaculated Skeptic in his best Parisian lisp. Herr Her- 
mann bowed. ‘I want to ask your opinion of a trick which, no doubt, 
you have often seen—your opinion as to how I do it. Will you oblige 
me by taking acard?” ‘“ Would you allow me to suggest the unopened 
pack of cards?” inquired friend Skeptic, looking round him with an 
air of wisdom, as much as to say, ‘“‘ You can’t come over me, old fellow.” 
* O, certainly,” answered Herr Hermann; “open the untouched pack 
yourself, and then give it to me.” Skeptic removed the envelope 
from the new pack, and scrutinised the cards carefully. The eyes of 
the company were now fixed on the pair, and no one spoke. Skeptic, 
having satisfied himself that the cards had undergone “no prepara- 
tion,” handed them to the conjurer. ‘ Take a card,” said the latter. 
It was done. ‘ Now take the pack in your own hands, put the card 
back, and shuffle.” Skeptic did as he was told, and smiled as he 
shuffled the cards in a variety of ways. “It would be difficult, would 
it not,” asked Herr Hermann, “to tell you the card you drew?” 
“ Rather!” ejaculated Skeptic. “What if I were to do more, and 
make you draw again the same card?” “I should like to lay ten pounds 
to a half-crown of that.” ‘ Keep your money, my friend, I don’t want 
to rob you ; give me the cards.” He took the cards from Skeptic, and 
shuffling them, said: “This time when you draw the card do not let 
anybody see it, nor say what it is until I ask you. I must do my tricks 
after my own fashion. Draw!” He drew. “Now place the card on 
the table back-upwards, and cover it with your hand, holding it tightly.” 
Skeptic did as he was desired. “Now, sir, is not that card the one 
which you drew first?” “Certainly not!” exclaimed Skeptic loudly 
and triumphantly. ‘ Indeed!” cried Hermann, “there must be some 
mistake.” “Of course there is,” rejoined the guest, “but it was your 
mistake!” and he laughed with much glee. “Are you sure?” “ Posi- 
tive!” ‘Name the cards.” “I drew the Queen of Spades first, and 
this under my hand is the Nine of Diamonds.” ‘ Let me look at it.” 
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Skeptic took away his hand; turned the-card, and beheld—the Queen of 
Spades. Am explosion of laughter at Skeptie’s expense was: followed 
by a volley of cheers: for this wonderfully clever: feat. of sleight-of-hand, 
if indeed it was: so, for I was utterly at a loss: at the time—and am 
now, when:I think of'it—to account for the manner in which it was 
accomplished. 

Many: other tricks were exhibited in the course of the evening, but 
those related: abeve were decidedly the newest and best, although some 
of the others: would: have made a common conjurer’s fortune. Several 
times Herr Hermanm held: out a pack of cards, and named beforehand 
the card any one of us would draw, in spite of every effort on our parts 
to: foil him, and this- without failing in any one instance: Of course 
“passing a card” is:one of the commonest tricks in card-jugglery; but 
to“ pase a card” and name it beforehand, and “ pass” it on a company 
so'“ cunning of fence” amd so wary as ours, was‘ a very different. matter. 
Better than “passing the:card” with such magical dexterity—which we 
know is: achieved by rapidity and neatness of fingering—was the trick 
with the-pear, which indeed was as. inconceivable as anything shown that 
evening:. One of the party was: asked by the conjurer to take a pear 
from the table: and mark it, then to cut a slice from it, to eat the slice, 
and liand the pear to Herr Hermann. This was done, and the pear 
given to the conjurer, who, taking it in his hand, threw it. up towards 
the ceiling;.caught it as it fell, and’ returned: it sound and’ whole to the 
gentleman, who declared it was the same-pear he had: marked and from 
which he had.ent the slice. 

Sueh were some of the exploits of prestidigitation which were 
shown to us by Herr Hermann at his private residence, and which to 
most of us: appeared: of so extraordinary and incomprehensible a nature 
as: to: throw all other tricks of conjuring we had seen before com- 
pletely into the shade. Skeptic alone held by his incredulity, and 
would not acknowledge that there was anything out of the way in the 
performance. Like Sir Charles-Coldstream in Used wp, when he looked 
down the-crater of Mount Vesuvius, he saw nothing in it. When qnes- 
tioned; however, as to the changing of the card. which he held firmly 
under his own palm, he condescended to say; “It was-curious, wasn’t 
it. - 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 





Book the Sebenth. 
A CLOUD OF FHAR. 


Cuapter V. At Harowp’s-H1L. 


THE summer sun shone upon the village of Harold’s-hill when Charlotte 
arrived there with Mrs. Sheldon and Diana: Paget. Mr. Sheldon was 
to follow them on the same day by @ later train; and Valentine: was: 
to come two days afterwards to spend the peaceful interval between: 
Saturday and Monday with his betrothed. He had seen the travellers 
depart from the London-Bridge terminus, but Mr. Sheldon had been 
there also, and there had been no opportunity for confidential commu, 
nication between the lovers. 

Of all: Sussex villages Harold’s-hill is perhaps the: prettiest. The 
gray old Saxon church, the seattered farmhouses and pleasant. rustic 
cottages, are built om the slope of @ hill, and: all the width. of ocean: 
lies: below the rustic windows. The: roses and fuchsias- of. the cottage 
gardens seem all the brighter by contrast with that. broadi expanse: of 
blue. The fresh breath of the salt sea blends with the perfume of new-. 
mown hay and all the homely odours of the farmyard. ‘The lark sings: 
high in the blue vault of heaven above the church, and over the blue 
of the sea the gull skims white in the sunshine. The fisherman and, 
the farm labourer have their cottages side by side, nestling cosily to 
leeward of the hilly winding road. 

This hilly winding road in the July afternoon seemed: to: Charlotte: 
almost like the way to Paradise. 

“Tt is like going to heaven, Di!” she cried, with her eyes fixed: on, 
the square tower of the old: gray church. She wondered why sudden. 
tears sprang to Diana’s eyes as she said:this.. Miss Paget brushed the 
unbidden tears away with a quick gesture of her hand, and: smiled. at: 
her friend.. 

“ ¥es, dear, the village is very pretty,. isn’t: it ?” 

“ Tt looks: awfully dull!” said: Mrs. Sheldon with: a-shudder:;; “ and,, 
Diana, I: declare: there isn’t a: single shop: Where are we to get our 
provisions:? I told Mr. Sheldon: St. Leonards would have been: a. better. 
place for us.” 

“O mamma, St. Leonards. is the: very: essence: of all that is tame 
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and commonplace, compared to this darling rural village! Look, do 
look, at that fisherman’s cottage, with the nets hanging out to dry 
in the sunshine ; just like a picture of Hook’s!” 

“What’s the use of going on about fishermen’s cottages, Lotta?” 
Mrs. Sheldon demanded peevishly. ‘ Fishermen’s cottages won’t pro- 
vide us with butcher’s meat. Where are we to get your little bit of 
roast mutton? Dr. Doddleson laid such a stress upon the roast mut- 
ton.” 

“The sea-air will do me more good than all the mutton that ever 
was roasted at Eton, mamma. Q, dear, is this our farmhouse ?” cried 
Charlotte, as the vehicle drew up at a picturesque gate. ‘“O, what 
a love of a house! what diamond-paned windows! what sweet white 
curtains! and a cow staring at me quite in the friendliest way across 
the gate! O, can we be so happy as to live here ?” 

“ Diana,” cried Mrs. Sheldon in a solemn voice, “not a single 
shop have we passed—not so much as a post-office! And as to 
haberdashery, I’m sure you might be reduced to rags in this place 
before you could get so much as a yard of glazed lining !” 

The farmhouse was one of those ideal homesteads, which, to the 
dweller in cities, seems fair as the sapphire-ceiled chambers of the house 
of Solomon. Charlotte was enraptured by the idea that this was to be 
her home for the next fortnight. 

“T wish it could be for ever, Di,” she said, as the two girls were in- 
specting the rustic, dimity-draperied, lavender-and-rose-leaf-perfumed 
bedchambers. “Who would wish to go back to prim suburban 
Bayswater after this? Valentine and I could lodge here after our 
marriage. It is better than Wimbledon. Grand thoughts would come 
to him with the thunder of the stormy waves ; and on calm bright days 
like this the rippling water would whisper pretty fancies into his ear. 
Why, to live here would make anyone a poet. I think I could write a 
novel myself, if I lived here long enough.” 

After this they arranged the pretty sitting-room, and placed an 
easy-chair by the window for Charlotte, an armchair opposite this 
for Mrs. Sheldon, and between the two a little table for the fancy- 
work and books and flowers, and all the small necessities of feminine 
existence. And then—while Mrs. Sheldon prowled about the rooms, 
and discovered so many faults and made so many objections as to give 
evidence of a fine faculty for invention unsuspected in her hitherto— 
Charlotte and Diana explored the garden and peeped at the farmyard, 
where the friendly cow still stared over the white gate, just as she 
had stared when the fly came to a stop, as if she had not yet recovered 
from the astonishment created in her pastoral mind by that phe- 
nomenal circumstance. And then Charlotte was suddenly tired, and 
there came upon her that strange dizziness which was one of her 
most frequent symptoms. Diana led ber immediately back to the 
house, and established her comfortably in her easy-chair. 
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“T must be very ill,” she said plaintively; “for even the novelty 
of this pretty place cannot make me happy long.” 


Mr. Sheldon arrived in the evening, bringing with him a supply 
of that simple medicine which Charlotte took three times a-day. He 
had remembered that there was no dispensing-chemist at Harold’s- 
hill, and that it would be necessary to send to St. Leonards for the 
medicine, and had therefore brought with him a double quantity of the 
mild tonic. 

“Tt was very kind of you to think of it, though I really don’t 
believe the stuff does me any good,” said Charlotte. ‘ Nancy Woolper 
used to get it for me at Bayswater. She made quite a point of fetch- 
ing it from the chemist’s herself.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Mr. Sheldon. ‘ Nancy troubled herself about 
your medicine, did she ?” 

‘Yes, papa; and about me altogether. If I were her own daughter, 
she could scarcely have seemed more anxious.” 

The stockbroker made a mental note of this in the memorandum- 
book of his brain. Mrs. Woolper was officious, was she, and suspicious ? 
—altogether a troublesome sort of person. 

“T think a few weeks of workhouse fare would be wholesome for 
that old lady,” he said to himself. ‘ There are some people who never 
know when they are well off.” 


Saturday afternoon came in due course, after a long and dreary 
interval, as it seemed to Charlotte, for whom time travelled very 
slowly, so painful was the weariness of illness. Now and then a 
sudden flash of excitement brought the old brightness to her face, the 
old gaiety to her accents; but the brightness faded very soon, and the 
languor of illness was very perceptible. 

Punctual to the hour at which he was expected, Mr. Hawkehurst 
appeared, in radiant spirits, laden with new magazines, delighted 
with the village, enraptured with the garden, enchanted with the 
sea; full of talk and animation, with all sorts of news to tell his 
beloved. Such and such a book was a failure, such and such a 
comedy was a fiasco; Jones’s novel had made a hit; Brown’s picture 
was the talk of the year; and Charlotte must see the picture that had 
been talked about, and the play that had been condemned, when she 
returned to town. 

For an hour the lovers sat in the pretty farmhouse parlour talking 
together thus, the summer sea and the garden flowers before them, and 
a bird singing high in the calm blue heaven. Charlotte’s talk was 
somewhat languid, though it was perfect happiness for her to be seated 
thus, with her betrothed by her side; but Valentine’s gaiety of spirits 
never flagged ; and when Mrs. Sheldon hinted to him that too long a 
conversation might fatigue the dear invalid, he left the parlour with a 
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smile upon his face, and a cheery promise to return after an hour’s 
ramble. 

He did not ramble far. He went straight to a little wooden sum- 
mer-house in. the remotest corner of the humble garden; and thither 
Diana Paget followed him. She had learned the language of his face 
in the time of their daily companionship, and she had seen a look as 
he left the house which told her of the struggle his cheerfulness had 
cost him. 

“You must not be downhearted, Valentine,” she said as she went 
into the summer-house, where he sat in a listless attitude, with his 
arms lying loosely folded on the rustic table. 

He did not answer her. 

** You don’t think her worse—much worse—do you, Valentine ?” 

“Worse? I have seen death in her face to-day!” he cried; and 
then he let his forehead fall upon his folded arms, and sobbed aloud. 

Diana stood by his side watching that outburst of grief. When 
the passionate storm of tears was past, she comforted him, as best 
she: might. The change so visible to him was not so plain to her. 
He, had hoped that the breath of the ocean would have magical 
power to restore the invalid.. He had come to Harold’s-hill full of 
hope, and instead of the beginning of an improvement he saw the pro- 
gress of decay, 

“‘ Why did not Sheldon send for the doctor,” he asked indignantly, 
“the physician who has attended her? He might have telegraphed 
to that man.” 

“ Charlotte is taking Dr. Doddleson’s medicine,” said Diana, “and 
all his directions are most carefully obeyed.” 

“What. of that, if she grows worse? The doctor should see her 
daily, hourly, if necessary. And if he cannot cure her, another doc- 
tor should be sent for. Good heavens, Diana! are we to let her fade 
and sink from us before our eyes? I will go back to London at once, 
and bring that. man Doddleson down by the night-mail.” 

“Your going back to London would grieve and alarm Charlotte. 
You can telegraph for the doctor; or, at: least, Mr. Sheldon can do 
80. It would not.do for: you to interfere without his permission.” 

“It would not do!” echoed Valentine angrily. “Do you think 
that I am going to stand upon punctilio, or to consider what will do 
or will not do?” 

“ “ Above all things, you must avoid alarming Charlotte,” pleaded 
liana. 

“Do you think I do not know that? Do you think I did not feel 
that. just now, when I sat. by her. side, talking inane rubbish about 
books. and plays and pictures, while every stolen glance at my darling’s 
face was like a dagger thrust. into my heart? I will not alarm her. 
I will consult Mr. Sheldon—will do anything, everything, to save her! 
To save her! O my God, has it come to that?’ 
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He grew a little calmer presently under Diana’s.influence, and went 
slowly back to the house. He avoided the open window by which 
Charlotte was sitting. He had not yet schooled himself to meet 
her questioning looks, He went to the room where they were to 
dine, a duller and darker apartment. than the parlour, and here he 
found Mr. Sheldon reading a paper, one of the eternal records of the 
eternal money-market. 

The stockbroker had been in and out of the house all day, now 
sauntering by the sea-shore, now leaning moodily, with folded arms, 
on the garden-gate, meditative and silent as the cow that stared at 
Charlotte ; now pacing the garden-walks, with his hands.in his pockets 
and his head bent. Diana, who in her anxiety. kept a close watch upon 
Mr. Sheldon’s movements, had noted his restlessness, and perceived in 
it. the sign of growing anxiety on his part. She knew that he had 
once called himself surgeon-dentist, and had some medical knowledge, 
if not so much as he took credit for possessing. He must, therefore, 
be better able to judge the state of Charlotte’s health than utterly 
ignorant observers. If he were uneasy, there must be real cause for 
uneasiness. It was on this account, and on. this account only, that 
Diana watched him. 

“ He must love her better than I gave him credit for being able to 
love anyone,” Miss. Paget said to herself. ‘ Dear girl! The coldest, 
heart is touched by her sweetness.” 


Mr. Sheldon looked up from his. newspaper as Valentine came 
into the room, and saluted the visitor with a friendly nod. 

“Glad to see you, Hawkehurst,” he said. “ Semper fidelis, and that 
kind of thing; the very model of devoted lovers. Why, man alive, 
how glum you look!” 

“I think I have reason to look glum,” answered Valentine gravely; 
‘* T have seen Charlotte.” 

“Yes? And don’t you find her improving ?—gradually, of course,, 
That constitutional languor is not shaken off in a hurry. But surely. 
you think her improving—brightening—” 

“ Brightening with the light that never shone on earth or sea, 
God help me! I—I—am the merest child, the veriest coward, the—’ 
He made a great effort, and stifled the sob that had well-nigh broken 
his voice. “Mr. Sheldon,” he continued quietly, “ I believe your step- 
daughter is dying.” 

“Dying! Good heavens, my dear. Hawkehurst, this alarm is most 
—most premature. There is no cause for fear—at present, no cause— 
I give you my word as a medical man.” 

“No cause for alarm at present? That means my darling will not 
be taken from me to-night, or to-morrow. I shall have a few days 
breathing-time. Yes, I understand. The doom is upon us. I saw 
the shadow of death upon her face to-day.” 
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“My dear Hawkehurst—” 

** My dear Sheldon, for pity’s sake don’t treat me as if I were a 
woman or a child. Let me know my fate. If—if—this, the worst, 
most bitter of all calamities God’s hand—raised against me in punish- 
ment of past sins, sinned lightly and recklessly, in the days when my 
heart had no stake in the game of destiny—can inflict upon me; if 
this deadly sorrow is bearing down upon me, let me meet it like a man. 
Let me die with my eyes uncovered. O, my dearest, my fondest, re- 
deeming angel of my ill-spent life! have you been only a supernal 
visitant, after all, shining on me for a little while, to depart when your 
mission of redemption is accomplished ?” 

“Powers above!” thought Mr. Sheldon, “what nonsense these 
sentimental magazine-writers can talk !” 

He was in nowise melted by the lover’s anguish, though it was very 
real. Such a grief as this was outside the circle in which his thoughts 
revolved. This display of grief was unpleasant to him. It grated 
painfully upon his nerves, as some of poor Tom Halliday’s little 
speeches had done of old, when the honest-hearted Yorkshireman lay 
on his death-bed ; and the young man’s presence and the young man’s 
anxiety were alike inconvenient. 

“Tell me the truth, Mr. Sheldon,” Valentine said presently, with 
suppressed intensity. “Is there any hope for my darling, any hope—” 

Mr. Sheldon considered for some moments before he replied to 
this question. He pursed-up his lips and bent his brows with the 
‘same air of business-like deliberation that he might have assumed 
while weighing the relative merits of the first and second debenture 
‘bonds of some doubtful railway company. 

“You ask me a trying question, Hawkehurst,” he said at last. 
“Tf you ask me plainly whether I like the turn which Charlotte’s 
illness has taken within the last few weeks, I must tell you frankly, 7 
do not, There is a persistent want of tone—a visible decay of vital 
power—which, I must confess, has caused me some uneasiness. You 
see, the fact is, there is a radical weakness of constitution—as Miss 
Paget, a very sensible girl and acute observer—herself has remarked, 
indeed a hereditary weakness; and against this medicine is sometimes 
unavailing. You need apprehend no neglect on my part, Hawke- 
‘hurst ; all that can possibly be done is being done. Dr. Doddle- 
son’s instructions are carefully obeyed, and—” 

“Ts this Dr. Doddleson competent to grapple with the case?” 
asked Valentine ; “ I never heard of him as a great man.” 

‘“‘ That fact proves how little you know of the medical profession.” 

‘“‘T know nothing of it; I have had no need for doctors in my life, 
And you think this Dr. Doddleson really clever ?” 

‘* His position is a sufficient answer to that question.” 

“Will you let me telegraph for him—this afternoon—imme- 


diately ?” 
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* You cannot telegraph from this place.” 

“No, but from St. Leonards I can. Do you think I am afraid of 
a five-mile walk ?” 

“ But why send for Dr. Doddleson? The treatment he prescribed 
is the treatment we are now following to the letter. To summon him 
down here would be the merest folly. Our poor Charlotte’s illness 
is, so far, free from all alarming symptoms.” 

* You do not see the change in her that I can see,” cried Valentine 
piteously. ‘For mercy’s sake, Mr. Sheldon, let me have my way in 
this. I cannot stand by and see my dear one fading and do nothing— 
nothing to save her. Let me send for this man. Let me see him 
myself, and hear what he says. You can have no objection to his 
coming, since he is the man you have chosen for Charlotte’s adviser ? 
It can only be a question of expense. Let this particular visit be my 
affair.” 

“T can afford to pay for my stepdaughter’s medical attendance 
without any help from your purse, Mr. Hawkehurst,” said the stock- 
broker with offended pride. ‘There is one element in the case which 
you appear to ignore.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“ The alarm which this summoning of a doctor from London must 
cause in Charlotte’s mind.” 

“It need cause no alarm. She can be told that Dr. Doddleson 
has come to this part of the world for a Sunday’s change of air. The 
visit can appear to be made en passant. It will be easy to arrange 
that with the doctor before he sees her.” 

* As you please, Mr. Hawkehurst,” the stockbroker replied coldly. 
“T consider such a visit to the last degree unnecessary ; but if Dr. 
Doddleson’s coming can give you any satisfaction, by all means let. 
him come. The expense involved in summoning him is of the smallest 
consideration to me. My position with regard to my wife’s daughter 
is one of extreme responsibility, and I am ready to perform all the 
obligations of that position.” 

“You are very good; your conduct in relation to Charlotte and 
myself has been beyond all praise. It is quite possible that I am 
over-anxious; but there was a look in that dear face—no—I cannot 
forget that look; it struck terror to my heart. I will go at once to 
St. Leonards. I can tell Charlotte that I am obliged to telegraph to 
the printer about my copy. You will not object to that white lie?” 

“Not at all. I think it essential that Charlotte should not be 
alarmed. You had better stop to dine; there will be time for the 
telegram after dinner.” 

“T will not risk that,” answered Valentine. “I cannot eat or 
drink till I have done something to lessen this wretched anxiety.” 

He went back to the room where Charlotte was sitting by the open 
window, through which there came the murmur of waves, the hum- 
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ming of drowsy bees, the singing of birds, all the happy voices of 
happy nature in a harmonious chorus. 

“© God, wilt Thou take her away from such a beautiful world,” 
he asked, “and change all the glory ofearth to darkness and desolation 
for me?” 

His heart rebelled against the idea of her death. To save her, to 
win her back to himself from the jaws of death, he was ready to promise 
anything, to do anything. 

“All my days will I give to Thy service, if Thou wilt spare her 
to me,” in his heart he said to his God. “If Thou dost not, I will 
be an infidel and a pagan—the vilest and most audacious of sinners. 
Better to serve Lucifer than the God who could so afflict me.” 

And this is where the semi-enlightened Christian betrays the weak- 
ness of his faith. While the sun shines, and the sweet gospel story 
reads to him like some tender Arcadian idyl, all love and promise, he 
is firm in his allegiance; but when the dark hour comes, he turns his 
face to the wall, with anger and disappointment in his heart, and will 
have no farther commune with the God who has chastised him. His 
faith is the faith of the grateful leper, who, being healed, was eager 
to return and bless his divine benefactor. It is not the faith of 
Abraham or of Job, of Paul or of Stephen. 

Valentine told his story about the printers and the copy for the 
Cheapside magazine, about which there had arisen some absurd mistake, 
only to be set right by a telegram. 

It was not a very clear account; but Charlotte did not perceive 
the vagueness of the story; she thought only of the one fact, that 
Valentine must leave her for some hours. 

“The evening will seem so long without you,” she said. “That 
is the worst part of my illness ; the time is so long—so weary. Diana 
is the dearest and kindest of friends. She is always trying to amuse 
me, and reads to me for hours, though I know she must often be 
tired of reading aloud so long. But even the books I was once so fond 
of do not amuse me. The words seem to float indistinctly in my brain, 
and all ‘sorts of strange images mix themselves up with the images of 
the people in'the book. Di has been reading The Bride of Lammer- 
moor’all this morning; but the pain and weariness I feel seemed to 
be entangled with Lucy and Edgar somehow, and the dear book gave 
me no pleasure.” 

“My darling, you—you are too weak to listen to Diana’s reading. 
It is very kind of her to try to amuse you; but—bnt it would be 


‘better for you to rest altogether. Any kind of mental exertion may 


help to retard your recovery.” 

He had placed himself behind her chair, and was bending over the 
pillows to speak to her. Just now he felt himself unequal to the 
command of his countenance. He bent his head until his lips touched 
the soft brown hair, and kissed those loose soft tresses passionately. 
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The thought occurred to him that a day might come when he should 
again kiss that soft brown hair, with a deeper passion, with a sharper 
pain, and when Charlotte would not know of his kisses, or pity his pain. 

“O Valentine !” cried Charlotte, “you are crying; I can see your 
face in the glass.”’ 

He had forgotten the glass; the little rococo mirror, with an eagle 
hovering over the top of the frame, which hung above the old-fashioned 
chiffonier. 

“Tam not so very ill, dear; I am not indeed,” the girl continued, 
turning in her chair with an effort, and clasping her lover’s hands; 
‘you must not distress yourself like this, Valentine—dear Valentine ! 
I shall be better by and by. I cannot think that I shall be taken from 
you.” 

He had broken down altogether by this time. He buried his face 
in the pillows, and contrived to stifle the sobs that would come; and 
then, after a sharp struggle, he lifted his face, and bent over the 
chair once more to kiss the invalid’s pale upturned forehead. 

“‘ My dear one, you shall not, if love can guard and keep you. No, 
dear, I cannot believe that God will take you from me. Heaven may 
be your fittest habitation; but such sweet spirits as yours are sorely 
needed upon earth. I will be brave, dearest one; brave and hopeful in 
the merey of Heaven. And now I must go and telegraph to my 
tiresome printer. Aw revoir!” 

He hurried away from the farmhouse, and started at a rattling 
pace along the pleasant road, with green waving corn on his left, and 
broad blue ocean on his right. 

“T can get a fly to bring me back from St. Leonards,” he thought ; 
“«T should only lose time by hunting for a vehicle here.” 

He was at St. Leonards station within an hour after leaving the 
farm. He despatched the message in Mr. Sheldon’s name, and took 
care to make it urgent. 


CHAPTER VI. 
DESPERATE MEASURES. 


Firrun and feverish were the slumbers which visited Mr. Hawke- 
hurst on that balmy summer’s night. His waking hours were anxious 
and unhappy; but his sleeping hours were still more painful. To sleep 
was to be the feverish fool of vague wild visions, in which Charlotte 
and Dr. Doddleson, the editor of the Cheapside, the officials of the 
British Museum reading-room, Diana Paget, and the Sheldons, figured 
amidst inextricable confusion of circumstances and places. Through- 
out these wretched dreams he had some consciousness of himself and 
the room in which he was lying, the July moon shining upon him, 
broad and bright, through the diamond-paned lattice. And O, what 
torturing visions were those in which Charlotte smiled upon him, 
radiant with health and happiness; and there had been no such thing 
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as her illness, no such thing as his grief. And then came hurried 
dreams, in which Dr. Doddleson was knocking at the farmhouse door, 
with the printer of the Cheapside. And then he was a spectator in a 
mighty theatre, large as those Roman amphitheatres, wherein the 
audience seemed a mass of flies, looking down on the encounter of two 
other flies, and all the glory of an imperial court only a little spot 
of purple and gold, gleaming afar in the sunshine. To the dreamer 
it was no surprise that this unknown theatre of his dreams should be 
vast as the gladiatorial arena. And then came the deep thunderous 
music of innumerable bass-viols and bassoons; and someone told him 
it was the first night of a great tragedy. He felt the breathless hush 
of expectation; the solemn bass music sank deeper; dark curtains 
were drawn aside, with a motion slow and solemn, like the waving of 
mountain pines, and there appeared a measureless stage, revealing a 
moonlit expanse, thickly studded with the white headstones of un- 
numbered graves, and on the foremost of these—revealed to him by 
what power he knew not, since mortal sight could never have reached 
@ point so distant—he read the name of Charlotte Halliday. He awoke 
with a sharp cry of pain. It was broad day, and the waves were 
dancing gaily in the morning sunlight. He rose and dressed him- 
self. Sleep, such as he had known that night, was worse than the 
weariest waking. He went out into the garden by and by, and paced 
slowly up and down the narrow pathways, beside which box of a 
century’s growth rose dark and high. Pale yellow lights were in 
the upper windows. He wondered which of those sickly tapers flick- 
ered on the face he loved so fondly. 

“Tt is only a year since I first saw her,” he thought; “one year! 
And to love her has been my ‘liberal education; to lose her would 
be my desolation and despair.” 

To lose her! His thoughts approached that dread possibility, but 
could not realise it; not even yet. 

At eight o’clock Diana came to summon him to breakfast. 

“Shall I see Charlotte ?” he asked. 

“No; for some time past she has not come down to breakfast.” 

“ What kind of night has she had ?” : 

“A very quiet night, she tells me; but I am not quite sure that 
she tells me the truth, she is so afraid of giving us uneasiness.” 

** She tells you. But do you not sleep in her room, now that she is 
so ill ?” 

“No. I was anxious to sleep on a sofa at the foot of her bed, and 
proposed doing so, but Mr. Sheldon objects to my being in the room. 
He thinks that Charlotte is more quiet entirely alone, and that there 
is more air in the room with only one sleeper. Her illness is not of 
a kind to require attention of any sort in the night.” 

“ Still, I should have thought it better for her to have you with her, 
to cheer and comfort her.” 
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“Believe me, Valentine, I wished to be with her.” 
“T am sure of that, dear,” he answered kindly. 
“Tt was only Mr. Sheldon’s authority, as a man of some medical 

experience, that conquered my wish.” 

“Well, I suppose he is right. And now we must go in to breakfast. 
Ah, the dreary regularity of these breakfasts and dinners, which go 
on just the same when our hearts are breaking !” 

The breakfast was indeed a dreary, soul-dispiriting meal. Farm- 
house luxuries, in the way of new-laid eggs and home-cured bacon, 
abounded; but no one had any inclination for these things. Valen- 
tine remembered the homestead among the Yorkshire hills, with all 
the delight that he had known there; and the “sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow” was very bitter. Mr. Sheldon gave his Sabbath-morning 
meditations to the study of a Saturday-evening share-list ; and Georgy 
plunged ever and anon into the closely-printed pages of a Dissenting 
preacher’s biography, which she declared to be “ comforting.” 

Diana and Valentine sat silent and anxious; and after the faintest 
pretence of eating and drinking, they both left the table, to stroll 
drearily in the garden. The bells were ringing cheerily from the gray 
stone tower near at hand; but Valentine had no inclination for church 
on this particular morning. Were not all his thoughts prayers— 
humble, piteous entreaties—for one priceless boon ? 

** Will you see the doctor when he comes, and manage matters 
so as not to alarm Charlotte ?” he asked of Mr. Sheldon. 

That gentleman agreed to do so, and went out into the little 
front-garden to lie in wait for the great Doddleson—“ Dowager Dod- 
dleson” as he was surnamed by some irreverent unbelievers. 

A St.-Leonards fly brought the Doctor while the bells were still 
ringing for morning service. Mr. Sheldon received him at the gate, 
and explained the motive of his summons. 

The Doctor was full of pompous solicitude about “our sweet 
young patient.” 

“Really one of the most interesting cases I ever had upon my hands,” 
the West-end physician said blandly; ‘as I was remarking to a very 
charming patient of mine—in point of fact, the amiable and accom- 
plished Countess of Kassel-Kumberterre only last Tee-usday morning. 
A case so nearly resembling the Countess’s own condition as to be 
- highly interesting to her.” 

“T really ought to apologise for bringing you down,” said Mr. Shel- 
don, as he led the doctor into the house. “I only consented to your 
being sent for in order to tranquillise this young fellow Hawkehurst, 
who is engaged to my daughter; a rising man, I believe, in his own 
particular line, but rather wild and impracticable. There is really 
no change for the worse, absolutely none; and as we have not been 
here more than three days, there has been positively no opportunity for 
testing the effect of change and sea-air, and so on.” 
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This seemed rather like giving the learned physician his cue. 
And there were those among Dr. Doddleson’s professional rivals who 
said that the worthy doctor was never slow to take a cue so given, 
not being prejudiced by any opinions of his own. 

Charlotte had by this time been established in her easy-chair by 
the open window of the sitting-room, and here Dr. Doddleson saw 
her, in the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon; and here Dr. Doddleson 
went through the usual Abracadabra of his art, and assented to the 
opinions advanced, with all deference, by Mr. Sheldon. 

‘To Georgy this interview, in which Mr. Sheldon’s opinions were 
pompously echoed by the West-end physician, proved even more com- 
forting than the benignant career of the Dissenting minister, who was 
wont to allude to that solemn passing hence of which the ancients 
spoke in dim suggestive phrase, as “ going upstairs.” 

Diana and Valentine strolled in the garden while the physician 
saw his patient. Dr. Doddleson’s ponderous polysyllables floated out 
upon the summer air like the droning of a bumble-bee. It was a 
relief to Valentine to know that the doctor was with his patient; but 
he had no intention to let that gentleman depart unquestioned. 

“T will take no secondhand information,” he thought; “I will hear 
this man’s opinion from his own lips.” 

He went round to the front of the house directly the droning had 
ceased, and was in the way when Dr. Doddleson and Mr. Sheldon came 
out of the rose-hung porch. 

“If you have no objection,” he said to Mr. Sheldon, “I should 
like to ask Dr. Doddleson a few questions.” 

“ Ihave no objection,” replied the stockbroker ; “but it is really 
altogether such an unusual thing, and I doubt if Dr. Doddleson will 
consent to—” / 

And here he cast a deprecating glance at the doctor, as who should 
say, “Can you permit yourself to comply with a demand so entirely 
unwarranted by precedent?” 

Dowager Doddleson was eminently good-natured. 

“And this is our sweet young frierd’s fiancé,” he said; “dear 
me—dee-ar me !” 

And then he looked at Valentine with bland pale-blue eyes that 
twinkled behind his gold-framed spectacles; while Valentine was 
taking his measure, so far as the measure of any man’s moral and 
intellectual force can be taken. by the eyes of another man. 

“And this is the man who is chosen to snatch my darling from 
the jaws of death!” he said to himself, with burning rage in his heart, 
while the amiable physician repeated blandly : 

“And this is our sweet young patient’s fiancé. Dee-ar me, how very 
interesting !” 

The three men strolled round to the garden behind the house, 
Mr. Sheldon close at the physician’s elbow. 
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‘For God’s sake, tell me the truth, Dr. Doddleson!” said Valen- 
tine in a low hoarse voice, directly they were beyond earshot of the 
house. “I am a man, and I can steel myself to hear the worst you 
can tell.” 

“But really, Hawkehurst, there is no occasion for this kind of 
thing,” interjected Philip Sheldon ; “Dr. Doddleson agrees with me 
that the case is one of extreme languor, and no more.” 

“Unquestionably,” said the Doctor in a fat voice. 

“ And Dr. Doddleson also coincides with me in the opinion that 
all we can do is to wait the reviving influence of sea-air.” 

“Undoubtedly,” said the Doctor, with a solemn nod. 

“ And is this all?” asked Valentine hopelessly. 

“My dear sir, what else can I say?” said the Doctor; “as my good 
friend Mr. Sheldon has just remarked, there is extreme languor; and 
as my good friend Mr. Sheldon further observes, we must await the 
effect of change of air. The—aw—invigorating sea-breezes, the—aw— 
enlivening influence of new surroundings, and—aw—so forth. Dr. 
Poseidon, my dear sir, is a very valuable coadjutor.” 

“ And you think your patient no worse, Dr. Doddleson?” 

“The Doctor has just left Mrs. Sheldon much comforted by his 
assurance that her daughter is better,” said the stockbroker. 

“No, no!” exclaimed Dr. Doddleson; “no, no! there my good friend 
Mr. Sheldon somewhat misrepresents me. I said that our patient was 
not obviously worse. I did not say that our patient was better. 
There is a dilatation of the pupil of the eye which I don’t quite under- 
stand.” 

** Mental excitement,” said Mr. Sheldon somewhat hastily ; “ Char- 
lotte is nervous to an extreme degree, and your sudden arrival was cal- 
culated to shake her nerves.” 

“Undoubtedly,” rejoined the Doctor; “and it is unquestionable 
that such a dilatation of the pupil might, under certain circumstances, 
be occasioned by mental excitement. I am sorry to find that our 
patient’s attacks of dizziness—” 

“Which are purely the effect of fancy,” interjected Mr. Sheldon. 

“Which are no doubt, in some measure, attributable to a hypo- 
chondriacal condition of mind,” continued the Doctor in his fat voice. 
“‘T am sorry to find that this periodical dizziness has been somewhat 
increased of late. But here again we must look to Dr. Poseidon. 
Tepid sea-baths, if they can be managed, in the patient’s own room; 
and by and by a dip in the waves yonder may do wonders.” 

Valentine asked no further questions; and the physician departed 
in the St.-Leonards fly, to turn his excursion to profitable use by call- 
ing on two or three dowagers in Warrior-square and Marina, who 
would doubtless be glad of an unexpected visit from their pet doctor. 

“Well, Hawkehurst,” said Mr. Sheldon, when the fly had driven 
away, “I hope you are satisfied now?” 
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“Satisfied!” cried Valentine; “yes, I am satisfied that your step- 
daughter is being murdered !” 

“ Murdered!” echoed the stockbroker, his voice thick and faint; but 
Valentine did not heed the change in it. 

“ Yes, murdered—sacrificed to the utter incompetence of that old 
idiot who has just left us.” 

Philip Sheldon drew a long breath. 

“ What!” he exclaimed ; “ do you doubt Doddleson’s skill ?” 

“Do you believe in it? Do you? No; I cannot think that a 
man of your keen perception in all other matters—half a medical man 
yourself—can be the dupe of so shallow an impostor. And it is to 
that man’s judgment my darling’s life has been confided; and it is to 
that man I have looked, with hope and comfort in the thought of his 
power to save my treasure. Good God! what a reed on which to rely! 
And of all the medical men of London, this is the one you have chosen!” 

“T must really protest against this rant, Hawkehurst,” said Philip 
Sheldon. “I hold myself responsible for the selection which I made, 
and will not have that selection questioned in this violent and outra- 
geous manner by you. Your anxiety for Charlotte’s recovery may 
excuse a great deal, but it cannot excuse this kind of thing; and if you 
cannot command yourself better, I must beg you to absent yourself 
from my house until my stepdaughter’s recovery puts an end to all this 
fuss.” 

“Do you believe in Dr. Doddleson’s skill?” asked Valentine dog- 
gedly. He wanted to have that question answered at any cost. 

“Most decidedly I do, with the rest of the medical world. My 
choice of this gentleman as Charlotte’s adviser was governed by his 
reputation as a safe and conscientious man. His opinions are sound, 
trustworthy—” 

“‘ His opinions!” cried Valentine with a bitter laugh; “what 
in heaven’s name do you call his opinions? The only opinions I 
could extract from him to-day were solemn echoes of yours. And 
the man himself! I took the measure of him before I asked him a 
question; and physiology is a lie, if that man is anything better than 
an impostor!” 

“ His position is the answer to that.” 

“ His position is no answer. He is not the first impostor who has 
attained position, and is not likely to be the last. You must for- 
give me, if I speak with some violence, Mr. Sheldon. I fee] too 
deeply to remember the conventionalities of my position. The dear 
girl yonder, hovering between life and death, is my promised wife. 
As your stepdaughter she is very dear to you, no doubt, and you are 
of course anxious to do your duty as her stepfather. But she is all 
the world to me—my one sweet memory of the past, my sole hope for 
the future. I will not trust her to the care of Dr. Doddleson; I 
claim the right to choose another physician; as that man’s coad- 
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jutor, if you please. I have no wish to offend the doctor of your 
choice.” 

“‘ This is all sheer nonsense,” said Mr. Sheldon. 

“It is nonsense about which you must let me have my own way,” 
replied Valentine resolutely. ‘My stake on this hazard is too heavy 
for careless play. I shall go back to town at once and seek out a 
physician.” 

“Do you know any great man?” 

“No; but I will find one.” 

“If you go to-day, you will inevitably alarm Charlotte.” 

“ True; and disappoint her, into the bargain. I suppose, in such 
@ case, to-morrow will do as well as to-day?” 

** Decidedly.” 

“I can go by the first train, and return with my doctor in the after- 
noon. Yes, I will go to-morrow.” 

Mr. Sheldon breathed more freely. There are cases in which 
to obtain time for thought seems the one essential thing—cases in 
which a reprieve is as good as a pardon. 

“Pray let us consider this business quietly,” he said, with a faint 
sigh of weariness. ‘‘There is no necessity for all this excitement. 
You can go to town to-morrow, by the first train, as you say. If 
it is any satisfaction to you to bring down a physician, bring one; 
bring half a dozen, if you please. But, for the last time, I most 
emphatically assure you that anything that tends to alarm Charlotte, 
is the one thing of all others most sure to hinder her recovery.” 

‘‘T know that. She shall not be frightened; but she shall have a 
better adviser than Dr. Doddleson. And now I will go back to the 
house. She will wonder at my absence.” 

He went to the bright, airy room where Charlotte was seated, 
her head lying back upon the pillows, her face paler, her glances and 
tones more languid than on the previous day, as it seemed to Valen- 
tine. Diana was near her, solicitous and tender; and on the other 
side of the window sat Mrs. Sheldon, with her Dissenting minister’s 
biography open on her lap. 

All through that day Valentine Hawkehurst played his part 
bravely ; it was a hard and bitter part to play—the part of hope and 
confidence—while unutterable fears were rending his heart. He read 
the epistle and gospel of the day to his betrothed; and afterwards 
some chapters of St. John—those profoundly mournful chapters that 
foreshadow the agonising close. It was Charlotte who selected these 
chapters, and her lover could find no excuse for disputing her choice. 

It was the first time that they had shared any religious exercise, 
and the hearts of both were deeply touched by the thought of this. 

‘“‘ How frivolous all our talk must have been, Valentine, when it 
seems so new to us to be reading these beautiful words together !” 

Her head was half supported by the pillows, half resting on her 
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lover’s shoulder, and her eyes travelled along the lines as he read, in 
a calm, low voice, which was unbroken to the end. 

Early in the evening Charlotte retired, worn out by the day’s 
physical weariness, in spite of Valentine’s fond companionship. Later, 
when it was dusk, Diana came downstairs with the news that the 
invalid was sleeping quietly. Mrs. Sheldon was dozing in her arm- 
chair, the Dissenting minister having fallen to the ground; and Valen- 
tine was leaning, with folded arms, on the broad window-sill, looking 
out into the shadowy garden. Mr. Sheldon had given them very little 
of his society during that day. He went out immediately after his 
interview with Valentine, on a sea-coast ramble, which lasted till din- 
ner-time. After dinner he remained in the room where they had dined. 
He was there now. The light of the candles, by which he read his 
papers, shone out upon the dusk. : 

“ Will you come for a stroll with me, Diana ?” asked Valentine. 

Miss Paget assented promptly; and they went out into the garden, 
beyond, the reach of Mr. Sheldon’s ears, had that gentleman been 
disposed to place himself at his open window in the character of a 
listener. 

“1 want, to tell you my plans about Charlotte,” Valentine began. 
“T am-going to London to-morrow to search for a greater physician 
than Dr, Doddleson, I shall find my man in an hour or so; and, if 
possible, shall return with him in the evening. There is no apparent 
reason to anticipate any sudden change for the worse; but if such a 
change should. take place, I rely on you, dear, to give me the earliest. 
tidings of it. I suppose you can get a fly here, if you want one ?” 

“T can get to St. Leonards, if that is what you mean,’ Miss 
Paget answered promptly. “I daresay there is a fly to be had; if not, 
I.can walk there. I am not afraid of a few miles’ walk, by day or 
night. If there should be a change, Valentine—which God forbid— 
I will telegraph the tidings of it to you.” 

“You had better address the message to me at Rancy’s, Covent- 
garden ; the house where the Ragamuffins have their rooms, you know, 
dear. That is a more central point than my lodgings; and nearer the 
terminus. I, will call there two or three times in the course of the 
day.” 

“You may trust my vigilance, Valentine. I did not think it was in 
my nature to love anyone as I love Charlotte Halliday.” 


Gustave Lenoble’s letters lying unanswered in her desk asserted 
the all-absorbing nature of Diana’s affection for the fading girl. She 
was fading. The consciousness of this made all other love sacrilege, 
as it seemed to Diana. She sat up late that night to answer Gus- 
tave’s last letter of piteous complaint. 

‘She had forgotten him. Ah, that he had been foolish—insensate 
—to confide himself in. her love! Wus he not old and gray in 
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comparison to such youth—such freshness—a venerable dotard of 
thirty-five? What had he with dreams. of love and marriage?: Fie, 
then. He humiliated himself in the dust beneath her mignon feet. 
He invited her to crush him with those cruel feet. But if she did not 
answer his letters, he would come to Harold’s-hill. He would mock 
himself of that ferocious Sheldon—of a battalion of Sheldons, still 
more ferocious—of all the world, at last—to be near her.” 

“ Believe me, dear Gustave, I do not forget,” wrote Diana, in reply 
to these serio-comic remonstrances. “I was truly sorry to leave 
town, on your account and on my father’s. But my dear adopted 
sister is paramount with me now. You will not grudge her my care 
or my love, for she may not long be with me to claim them. There is 
nothing but sorrow here in all our hearts; sorrow, and an ever-present 
dread.” 


Book the Gighth. 
A FIGHT AGAINST TIME, 


Cuapter I. 
A DREAD REVELATION, 


THE early fast train by which Valentine Hawkehurst travelled brought 
him into town at a quarter past nine o’clock. During the journey he 
had been meditating on the way in which he should set to work when 
he arrived in London. No ignorance could be more profound than his 
on all points relating to the medical profession. Dimly floating in his 
brain there were the names of doctors whom he had heard of as cele- 
brated men—one for the chest, another for the liver, another for the 
skin, another for the eyes; but among all these famous men, who 
was the man best able to cope with the mysterious wasting away, 
the gradual, almost imperceptible ebbing of that one dear life which 
Valentine wanted to save ? 

This question must be answered by someone; and Valentine was 
sorely puzzled as to who that someone must be. 

The struggling young writer had but few friends. He had, 
indeed, worked too hard for the possibility of friendship. The cul- 
tivation of the severer Muses is rarely compatible with a wide circle of 
acquaintances ; and Valentine, if not a cultivator of these severe ones, 
had been a hard and honest worker during the later reputable portion 
of his life. His friendships of the previous portion had been the friend- 
ships of the railway-carriage and the smoking-room, the café and the 
gaming-table. He could count upon his fingers the people to whom 
he could apply for counsel in this crisis of his life. There was George 
Sheldon, a man for whom he entertained a most profound contempt; 
Captain Paget, a man who might or might not be able to give him 
good advice, but who would inevitably sacrifice Charlotte Halliday’s 
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welfare to self-interest, if self-interest could be served by the re- 
commendation of an incompetent adviser. 

“ He would send me to some idiot of the Doddleson class, if he 
thought he could get a guinea or a dinner by the recommendation,” 
Valentine said to himself, and decided that to Horatio Paget he 
would not apply. There were his employers, the editors and proprie- 
‘ tors of the magazines for which he worked: all busy, over-burdened 
workers in the great mill, spending the sunny hours of their iives 
between a pile of unanswered letters and a waste-paper basket ; men 
who would tell him to look in the Post-office Directory, without lifting 
their eyes from the paper over which their restless pens were speeding. 

No. Amongst these was not the counsellor whom Valentine Hawke- 
hurst needed in this dire hour of difficulty. 

“There are some very good fellows among the Ragamuffins,” he 
said to himself, as he thought of the only literary and artistic club 
of which he was a member; “fellows who stuck by me when I was 
down in the world, and who would do anything to serve me now 
they know me for an honest worker. But, unfortunately, farce-writers 
and burlesque writers, and young meerschaum-smoking painters, are not 
the sort of men to give good advice: I want the advice of a medical man.” 

Mr. Hawkehurst almost bounded from his seat as he said this. 
The advice of a medical man? Yes; and was there not a medical 
man among the Ragamuffins? and something more than a medical 
man? That very doctor, who of all other men upon this earth could 
best give him counsel: the doctor who had stood by the deathbed of 
Charlotte Halliday’s father. 

He remembered the conversation that had occurred at Bayswater, 
on the evening of Christmas-day, upon this very subject. He remem- 
bered how from the talk about ghosts, they had drifted somehow into 
talking of Tom Halliday; whereupon Mrs. Sheldon had been melted 
to tears, and had gone on to praise Philip Sheldon’s conduct to his 
dying friend, and to speak of Mr. Burkham, the strange doctor, called 
in too late to save, or, it might have been, incapable to save. 

“Sheldon seems to have a genius for calling in incapable doctors,” 
he thought bitterly. 

Incapable as Mr. Burkham might have been for the exigencies of 
this particular case, he would at least be able to inform Valentine 
who among the medical celebrities of London would be best adapted 
to advise in such an illness as Charlotte Halliday’s, 

“ And if, as Diana has sometimes suggested, there is any heredit- 
ary disease, this Burkham may be able to throw some light upon the 
nature of it,” thought Valentine. 

He went straight from the railway terminus to the quiet tavern, 
upon the first-floor of which the Ragamuffins had their place of ren- 
dezvous. It was not an hour for the encounter of many Ragamuffins. 
A meek-looking young man, of clerical aspect, who had adapted a 
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Palais-Royal farce, and had awoke in the morning to find himself 
famous, and eligible for admission amongst the Ragamuffins, was 
sipping his sherry and soda-water, while he skimmed the morning 
papers. Him Mr. Hawkehurst saluted with an absent nod, and went 
in search of the steward of the club; from whom he obtained Mr. 
Burkham’s address, with some little trouble in the way of hunting 
through old and obscure documents. 

It was the old address; the old dingy, comfortable, muffin-bell- 
haunted street in which Mr. Burkham had lived ten years before, when 
he was summoned to attend the sick Yorkshire farmer. 

Mr. Burkham’s career had not been brightened by the sunshine 
of prosperity. He had managed to live somehow, and to find food 
and raiment for his young wife, who, when she considered the lilies 
of the field, may have envied their shining robes of pure whiteness, 
so dingy and dark was her own apparel. When children came, the 
young surgeon contrived to find food and raiment for them also, but 
not without daily and hourly struggles with that grim wolf who 
haunts the thresholds of so many dwellings, and will not be thrust 
from the door. Sometimes a little glimmering ray of light illumined 
Mr. Burkham’s pathway, and he was humbly grateful to Providence 
for the brief glimpse of sunshine. But for a meek fair-faced man, 
with a nervous desire to do well, a very poor opinion of his own 
merits, and a diffident, not to say depressed manner, the world is 
apt to be a hard battle-ground. 

Mr. Burkham sometimes found himself well-nigh beaten in the 
cruel strife; and at such times, in the dead silence of the night, 
with mortal agonies, and writhings as of Pythoness upon tripod, Mr. 
Burkham gave himself up to the composition of a farce, adapted, not 
from the French, but from his memories of Wright and Bedford in 
the jovial old student days, when the pit of the Adelphi Theatre 
had been the pleasant resort of his evenings. He could no longer 
afford the luxury of theatrical entertainments, except when provided 
with a free admission. But from the hazy reminiscences floating in 
his poor tired brain he concocted little pieces which he fondly hoped 
might win him money and fame. 

With much effort and interest he contrived to get himself elected a 
Ragamuffin; believing that to be a Ragamuffin was to secure a position 
as a dramatic writer. But with one or two fortunate exceptions, his 
pieces were refused. The managers would not have the poor little 
feeble phantasmagoria of bygone fun, even supported by the whole clan 
of Ragamuffins. So Mr. Burkham had gradually melted into the dimness 
of Bloomsbury, and haunted the club-room of the Ragamuffins no more. 

A hansom carried Valentine Hawkehurst swiftly to these regions 
of Bloomsbury. It was no time for the saving of cab-hire. The sol- 
dier of fortune thought no longer of his nest-eggs—his Unitas-Bank 
deposit-notes. He was fighting with time and with death; foes dire 
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and dreadful, against whose encroachments the sturdiest of mortal 
warriors can make but a feeble stand. He found the dingy-looking 
house in the dingy-looking street; and the humble drudge who 
opened the door informed him that Mr. Burkham was at home, and 
ushered him into a darksome and dreary surgery at the back of the 
house, where a phrenological head, considerably the worse for Lon- 
don smoke, surmounted a dingy bookcase filled with the dingiest of 
books. A table, upon which were a blotting-book and inkstand, and 
two shabby horsehair chairs, composed the rest of the furniture. 
Valentine sent his card to the surgeon, and seated himself on one 
of the horsehair chairs, to await that gentleman’s appearance. 

He came after a brief delay, which seemed long to his visitor. 
He came from regions in the back of the house, rubbing his hands, 
which seemed to have been newly washed, and the odour of senna and 
aloes hung about his garments. 

“T doubt if you remember my name, Mr. Burkham,” said Valen- 
tine; “but you and I are members of the same club, and that a 
club among the members of which censiderable good feeling prevails. 
I come to ask a favour’—Mr. Burkham winced, for this sounded like 
genteel begging, and for genteel beggars this struggling surgeon had 
no spare cash—“ which it will scarcely cause you a moment’s thought 
to grant. I am in great distress,’—-Mr. Burkham winced again ; 
for this sounded still more like begging—“ mental distress,”—Mr. 
Burkham gave a little sigh of relief—‘“and I come to you for 
advice,”—Mr. Burkham gave a more profound sigh of relief. 

“I can assure you that my best advice is at your command,” he 
said, seating himself, and motioning to his visitor to be seated. “I 
am beginning to remember your face amongst the members of the 
club, though the name on your card did not strike me as familiar. 
You see, I have never been able to afford much time for relaxation 
at the Ragamuffins’, though I assure you I found the agreeable con- 
versation there, the literary on-dits, and so on, a very great relief. 
But my own little efforts in the dramatic line were not successful, 
and I found myself compelled to devote myself more to my profession. 
And now I have said quite enough about myself; let me hear how I 
can be useful to you.” 

“ In the first place, let me ask you a question. Do you know any- 
thing of a certain Dr. Doddleson ?” 

‘Of Plantagenet-square ?” 

“Yes; of Plantagenet-square.” 

“Well, not much. I have heard him called Dowager Doddleson ; 
and I believe he is very popular among hypochondriac old ladies who 
have more money than they know what to do with, and very little 
common sense to regulate their disposal of it.” 

“Is Dr. Doddleson a man to whom you would intrust the life of 
your dearest friend ?” 
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“Most emphatically no!” cried the surgeon, growing red with ex- 
citement. 

“Very well, Mr. Burkham; my dearest friend, a young lady— 
well, in plain truth, the woman who was to have been my wife, and 
whom I love as it is not the lot of every plighted wife to be loved; this 
dear girl has been wasting away for the last two or three months under 
the influence of an inscrutable malady, and Dr. Doddleson is the only 
man called to attend her in all that time.” 

“A mistake!” said Mr. Burkham gravely; “a very great mistake! 
Dr. Doddleson lives in a fine square, and drives a fine carriage, and 
has a reputation amongst the class I have spoken of; but he is about 
the last man I would consult as to the health of anyone dear to me.” 

“That is precisely the opinion which I formed after ten minutes’ con- 
versation with him. Now, what I want from you, Mr. Burkham, is the 
name and address of the man to whom I can intrust this dear girl’s life.” 

“Let me see. There are so many men, you know, and great men. 
Is it a case of consumption ?” 

“No, thank God!” 

“‘ Heart-disease, perhaps ?” 

“No; there is no organic disease. It is a languor—a wasting away.” 

Mr. Burkham suggested other diseases whereof the outward sign 
was languor and wasting. 

“No,” replied Valentine; “according to Dr. Doddleson there is 
actually no disease—nothing but this extreme prostration—this gra- 
dual vanishing of vital power. And now I come to another point upon 
which I want your advice. It has been suggested that this constitu- 
tional weakness may be inherited ; and here I think you can help me.” 

** How so ?” 

* You attended the lady’s father.” 

“Indeed!” cried Mr. Burkham, delighted. ‘This is really inter- 
esting. In what year did I attend this gentleman? If you will allow 
me, I will refer to some of my old case-books.” 

He drew out a clumsy drawer in the clumsy table, in order to hunt 
for old memoranda. 

**T am not quite certain as to the year,” answered Valentine; “ but 
it was more than ten years ago. The gentleman died close by here, 
in Fitzgeorge-street. His name was Halliday.” 

Mr. Burkham had drawn out the drawer to its furthest extent. 
As Valentine pronounced this name, he let it drop to the ground 
with a crash, and sat, statue-like, staring at the speaker. All other 
names given to mortal man he might forget; but this one, never. 
Valentine saw the sudden horror in his face, before he could recom- 
pose his features into something of their conventional aspect. 

“Yes,” he said, looking down at the fallen drawer with its scattered 
papers and case-books, “yes, I have some recollection of the name of 
Halliday.” 
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“Some very strange and agitating recollection it would seem by 
your manner, Mr. Burkham,” said Valentine, at once assured that 
there was something more than common in the surgeon’s look and 
gesture ; and determined to fathom the mystery, let it be what it might. 

“O dear no,” said the surgeon nervously; “I was not agitated, 
only surprised. It was surprising to me to hear the name of a 
patient so long forgotten. And so the lady to whom you are en- 
gaged is a daughter of Mr. Halliday’s? The wife—Mrs. Halliday— 
is still living, I suppose ?” 

“Yes; but the lady who was then Mrs. Halliday is now Mrs. Sheldon.” 

“Of course; he married her,” said Mr. Burkham. “Yes; I re- 
member hearing of the marriage.” 

He had tried in vain to recover his old composure. He was white to 
the lips, and his hand shook, as he tried to arrange his scattered papers. 

“What does it mean?” thought Valentine. ‘Mrs. Sheldon talked 
of this man’s inexperience. Can it be that his incompetency lost the 
life of his patient, and that he knows it was so?” 

“Mrs. Halliday is now Mrs. Sheldon,” repeated the surgeon in a 
feeble manner. “Yes; I remember, and Mr. Sheldon—the dentist, 
who at that time resided in Fitzgeorge-street ; is he still living ?” 

“ He is still living. It was he who called in Dr. Doddleson to 
attend upon Miss Halliday. As her stepfather, he has some amount 
of authority, you see; not legal authority—for my dear girl is of age 
—but social authority. He called in Doddleson, and appears to place 
confidence in him; and as he is something of a medical man himself, 
and pretends to understand Miss Halliday’s case thoroughly—” 

“‘ Stop!” cried Mr. Burkham, suddenly abandoning all pretence of 
calmness. “Has he—Sheldon—any interest in his stepdaughter’s death?” 

“No, certainly not. All her father’s money went to him upon his 
marriage with her mother. He can gain nothing by her death; on the 
contrary, he may lose a good deal, for she is the heir-at-law to a large 
fortune.” 

“ And if-she dies, that fortune will go—” 

“*T really don’t know where it will go,” Valentine answered care- 
lessly ; he thought the subject was altogether beside the question of 
Mr. Burkham’s agitation, and it was the cause of that agitation which 
he was anxious to discover. 

“Tf Mr. Sheldon can gain by his stepdaughter’s death, fear him !” 
exclaimed the surgeon with sudden passion; “ fear him as you would 
fear death itself—worse than death, for death is neither so stealthy nor 
so treacherous as he is!” 

“What in Heaven’s name do you mean ?” 

“That which I thought my lips would never utter to mortal 
hearing—that which I dare not publicly proclaim, at the hazard of 
taking the bread out of the mouths of my wife and children. I have 
kept this hateful secret for eleven years—through many a sleepless 
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night and dreary day. I will tell it to you; for if there is another life 
in peril, that life shall be lost through no cowardice of mine.” 

“ What secret?” cried Valentine. 

“The secret of that poor fellow’s death. My God, I can remember 
the clasp of his hand, and the friendly look of his eyes, the day before 
he died. He was poisoned by Philip Sheldon!” 

“You must be mad!” gasped Valentine in a faint voice. 

For one moment of astonishment and incredulity he thought this 
man must needs be a fool or a lunatic, so wildly improbable did the 
accusation seem. But in the next instant the curtain was lifted, and 
he knew that Philip Sheldon was a villain, and knew that he had 
never wholly trusted him. 

“Never until to-day have I told this secret,” said the surgeon; 
‘not even to my wife.” 

‘J thank you,” answered Valentine in the same faint voice; “ with 
all my heart, I thank you.” 

Yes, the curtain was lifted. This mysterious illness, this slow 
silent decay of bloom and beauty, by a process inscrutable as the 
devilry of medizeval poisoner or Hecate-serving witch—this was mur- 
der. Murder! The disease, which had hitherto been nameless, had 
found its name at last. It was all clear now. Philip Sheldon’s anxiety; 
the selection of an utterly incompetent adviser; certain looks and tones 
that had for a moment mystified him, and had been forgotten in the 
next, came back to him with a strange distinctness, with all their 
hidden meaning made clear and plain as the broad light of day. 

But the motive? What motive could prompt the slow destruction of 
that innocent life? A fortune was at stake, it is true; but that fortune, 
as Valentine understood the business, depended on the life of Charlotte 
Halliday. Beyond this point he had never looked. In all his considera- 
tion of the circumstances relating to the Haygarthian estate, he had 
never thought of what might happen in the event of Charlotte’s decease. 

“It is a diabolical mystery,” he said to himself. “There can be 
no motive—none. To destroy Thomas Halliday was to clear his way 
to fortune ; to destroy Charlotte is to destroy his chance of fortune.” 

And then he remembered the dark speeches of George Sheldon. 

“My God! and ¢his was what he meant, as plainly as he dared 
tell me! He did tell me that his brother was an unutterable scoun- 
drel; and I turned a deaf ear to his warning, because it suited my 
own interest to believe that villain. For her dear sake I believed him. 
I would have believed in Beelzebub, if he had promised me her dear 
hand. And I let myself be duped by the lying promise, and left my 
darling in the power of Beelzebub!’’ 

Thoughts followed each other swift as lightning through his over- 
wrought brain. It seemed but a moment that he had been sitting 
with his clenched hands pressed against his forehead, when he turned 
suddenly upon the surgeon. 
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“For God’s sake, help me, guide me!” he said. “ You have struck a 
blow that has numbed my senses. What amItodo? My future wife 
is in that man’s keeping—dying, as I believe. How am I to save her ?” 

“T cannot tell you. You may take the cleverest man in London 
to see her; but it is a question if that man will perceive the danger 
so clearly as to take prompt measures. In these cases there is always 
room for doubt; and a man would rather doubt his own perceptions 
than believe the hellish truth. It is by this natural hesitation so 
many lives are lost. While the doctor deliberates, the patient dies. 
And then, if the secret of the death transpires,—by circumstantial 
evidence, perhaps, which never came to the doctor’s knowledge,—there 
is a public outcry. The doctor’s practice is ruined, and his heart 
broken. The outcry would have been still louder, if he had told the 
truth in time to save the patient, and had not been able to prove his 
words. You think me a coward and a scoundrel because I dared not 
utter my suspicion when I saw Mr. Halliday dying. While it was only 
a suspicion, it would have been certain ruin for me to give utterance 
to it. The day came when it was almost a conviction. I went back to 
that man Sheldon’s house, determined to insist upon the calling in of 
a physician, who would have made that conviction certainty. My 
resolution came too late. It is possible that Sheldon had perceived 
my suspicions, and had hastened matters. My patient was dead before 
I reached the house.” 

“How am I to save her?” repeated Valentine, with the same help- 
less manner. He could not bring himself to consider Tom Halliday’s 
death. The subject was too far away from him,—remote as the dim 
shadows of departed centuries. In all the universe there were but 
two figures standing out in lurid brightness against the dense night 
of chaos,—a helpless girl held in the clutches of a secret assassin: and 
it was his work to rescue her. 

“ What am I to do?” he asked. “Tell me what I am to do.” 

“What it may be wisest to do I cannot tell you,” answered Mr. 
Barkham, almost as helplessly as the other had asked the question. 
“Tecan give you the name of the best man to get to the bottom of 
such a case,—a man who gave evidence on the Fryar trial,—Jedd. 
You have heard of Jedd, I daresay. You had better go straight to 
Jedd, and take him down with you to Miss Halliday. His very name 
will frighten Sheldon.” 

“T will go at once. Stay—the address! Where am I to find Dr. Jedd?” 

“In Burlington-row. But there is one thing to be considered.” 

“ What ?” 

*“‘ The interference of Jedd may only make that man desperate. He 
may hasten matters: now, as he hastened matters before. If you had 
seen his coolness at that time; if you had seen him as I saw him, 
standing by that poor fellow’s deathbed,—comforting him,—yes, with 
friendly speeches,—laughing and joking, watching the agonising pain 
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and the miserable sickness, and all the dreary wretchedness of such 
a death,—and never swerving from his work ;—if you had seen him, 
you would understand why I am afraid to advise you. That man 
was as desperate as he was cool, when he murdered his friend. He 
will be more reckless this time.” 

“Why ?” 

“ Because he has reached a higher stage in the science of murder. 
The symptoms of that poor Yorkshireman were the symptoms of arseni- 
cal poisoning; the symptoms of which you have told me to-day denote 
a vegetable poison. That affords very vague diagnosis, and leaves no 
trace. That was the agent which enabled the Borgias to decimate 
Rome. It is older than classic Greece, and simple asa dc, and will 
remain so until the medical expert is a recognised officer of the law, 
the faithful guardian of the bed over which the suspected poisoner 
loiters,—past-master of the science in which the murderer is rarely 
more than an experimentalist, and protected from all the hazards of 
plain-speaking by the nature of his office.” 

“Great heaven, how am I to save her!” exclaimed Valentine. He 
could not contemplate the subject in its broad social aspect; he could 
only think of this one dear life at stake. “To send this Dr. Jedd 
might be to hasten her death; to send a less efficient man would be 
mere childishness. Wuar shall I do?” 

He looked despairingly at the surgeon, and in that one glance 
perceived what a frail reed this was upon which he was leaning. And 
then, like the sudden gleam of lightning, a name flashed across his. 
mind—George Sheldon, the lawyer, the schemer,-the man who of all 
the world best knew this vile enemy and assassin against whom he was 
matched; he it was of whom counsel should be asked in this crisis. 
Once perceiving this, Valentine was prompt to act. It was the first 
flash of light in the darkness. 

“You mean to stand by me in this, don’t you?” he asked Mr. 
Burkham. 

‘“‘ With all my heart and soul.” 

“Good. Then you must go to Dr. Jedd instantly. Tell him al! 
you know: Tom Halliday’s death; the symptoms. of Charlotte’s decline, 
as you have heard them from me—everything ; and let him hold. him- 
self in readiness to start for Hastings directly he hears from or sees 
me. I am going to a man who of all men can tell me how to deal with 
Philip Sheldon. I shall try to be in Burlington-row in an hour from 
this time; but in any case you will wait there till I come. I sup- 
pose, in a desperate case like this, Dr. Jedd will put aside all less 
urgent work ?” 

“* No doubt of that.” 

“T trust to you to secure his sympathy,” said Valentine. 

He was in the darksome entrance-hall by this time. Mr. Burkham 
followed, and opened the door for him. 
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“ Have no fear of me,” he said. ‘‘ Good-bye.” 

The two men shook hands with a grip significant as masonic sign- 
manual, It meant on the one part hearty codperation, on the other im- 
plicit confidence. In the next moment Valentine sprang into the cab. 

“ King’s-road—entrance to Gray’s Inn, and drive like mad!” he 
shouted to the driver. The hansom rattled across the stones, dashed 
round corners, struck consternation to scudding children in pinafores, 
all but annihilated more than one perambulator, and in less than ten 
minutes after leaving Mr. Burkham’s door, ground against the curb- 
stone before the little gate of Gray’s Inn. 

“God grant that George Sheldon may be at home!” Valentine said 
to himself, as he hurried towards that gentleman’s office. George 
Sheldon was at home. In this fight against time, Mr. Hawkehurst 
had so far found the odds in his favour. 

“ Bless my soul!” exclaimed the lawyer, looking up from his desk, 
as Valentine appeared on the threshold of the door, pale and breath- 
less; “ to what doI owe the unusual honour ofa visit from Mr. Hawke- 
hurst? I thought that rising Wtéérateur had cut all old acquaintances, 
and gone in for the upper circles.” 

*T have come to you on a matter of life and death, George Sheldon,” 
said Valentine; “this is no time to talk of why I haven’t been to you 
before. When you and I last met, you advised me to beware of your 
brother Philip. It wasn’t the first, or the second, or the third time 
that you so warned me. And now speak out like an honest man, and 
tell me what you meant by that warning? For God’s sake, speak 
plainly this time.” 

“T cannot afford to speak more plainly than I have spoken half-a- 
dozen times already. I told you to beware of my brother Phil, and I 
meant that warning in its fullest significance. If you had chosen to 
take my advice, you would have placed Charlotte Halliday’s fortune, 
and Charlotte Halliday herself, beyond his power, by an immediate 
marriage. You didn’t choose to do that, and there was an end of 
the matter. I have been a heavy loser by your pigheaded obstinacy ; 
and I daresay before you and Phil Sheldon have done with each 
other, you too will find yourself a loser.” 

“God help me, yes!” cried Valentine with a groan; “I stand to 
make the heaviest loss that was ever made by man.” 

“ What do you mean ?” exclaimed George. 

“Shall I tell you what you meant when you warned me against 
your own brother? Shall I tell you why you so warned me? You 
know that Philip Sheldon murdered Tom Halliday.” 

“ Great God !” 

“Yes; the secret is out. You knew it; how or when you discovered 
it, I cannot tell. You knew of that one hellish crime, and would 
have prevented the commission of a second murder. You should have 
spoken more plainly. To know what you knew, and to confine your- 
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self to cautious hints and vague suggestions as you did, was to have 
part in that devilish work. If Charlotte Halliday dies, her blood be 
upon your head—upon yours—as well as upon his!” 

The young man had risen in his passion, and stood before George 
Sheldon with uplifted hands, and eyes that flashed angry lightnings. 
It seemed almost as if he would have called down the Divine ven- 
geance upon this man’s head. 

“ Jf Charlotte Halliday dies!” repeated George in a horror-stricken 
whisper ; “ why should you suggest such a thing ?” 

“ Because she is dying.” 

There was a pause. Valentine flung himself passionately upon the 
chair from which he had just risen, with his back to George Sheldon, 
and his face bent over the back of the chair. The lawyer sat looking 
straight before him, with a ghastly countenance. 

“T told him he meant ¢his,” he said to himself in a hoarse whisper. 
**T told him in this office, not six months ago. Powers of hell, what a 
villain he is! And there are people who do not believe there is a devil!” 

For a few moments Valentine gave free vent to his passion of grief. 
These tears of rage, of agony the most supreme, were the first he 
had shed since he had bent his face over Charlotte’s soft brown hair, 
to hide the evidence of his sorrow. When he had dashed these bitter 
drops away from his burning eyes, he turned to confront George 
Sheldon, pale as death, but very calm. And after this he gave way no 
more to his passion. He was matched against Time, of all enemies 
most pitiless and unrelenting, and every minute wasted was a point 
scored by his foe. 

“T want your help, George Sheldon,” he said. “If you have ever 
been sorry that you made no effort to save Charlotte Halliday’s father, 
prove yourself his friend by trying to save her.” 

* Jf I have been sorry!” echoed the lawyer. “ Why, my miserable 
dreams have never been free from the horror of that man’s face. You 
don’t know what it is—murder! Nobody knows, who hasn’t been 
concerned in it. You read of murders in your newspapers. A shot B, 
or C poisoned D, and so on, all through the letters of the alphabet, 
with a fresh batch for every Sunday: but it never comes home to you. 
You think of the horror of it, in a shadowy kind of way, as you might 
think of having a snake twisted round your waist and legs, like that 
blessed man and boys one never sees the last of. But if you were to 
look at that plaster-cast all your life, you couldn’t realise ten per cent 
of the horror you’d feel if the snake was ‘here, alive, crushing your 
bones, and hissing in your ear. I have been face to face with murder, 
Valentine Hawkehurst ; and if I were to live a century, I should never 
forget what I felt when I stood by Tom Halliday’s death-bed, and it 
flashed upon me, all at once, that my brother Phil was poisoning him.” 

“ And you did not try to save him—your friend ?” cried Valentine. 

“Why, you see,” replied the other in a strange, slow way, “it was 
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too late to save him; I knew that, and—I held my tongue. What 
could I do? Against my own brother! That sort of thing in a family 
is ruin for everyone! Do you think anybody would have brought 
their business to me after my brother had stood in the Old Bailey 
dock to take his trial for murder? No; my only course was to keep 
my own counsel; and I kept it. Phil made eighteen thousand pounds 
by his marriage with poor Tom’s widow; and a paltry hundred or 
two is all J ever touched of that money.” 

** And you could touch that money?” cried Valentine aghast. 

“Money carries no infection. Did you ever ask any questions 
about the money you won at German gaming-tables? I daresay 
some of your napoleons and ten-thaler notes could have told queer 
stories, if they had been able to talk. Taking Phil’s money has never 
weighed upon my conscience. I’m not very inquisitive about the ante- 
cedents of a five-pound note: but I’ll tell you what it is, Hawkehurst, 
I’d give all I have, and all I ever hope to have, and would go out and 
sweep a crossing to-morrow, if I could get Tom Halliday’s face out of 
my mind, with the look that he turned upon me the last time I saw 
him. ‘Ah, George,’ he said, ‘in illness a man feels the comfort of 
being among friends!’ And he took my hand and squeezed it, in his 
old hearty way. We had been boys together, Hawkehurst; birds- 
nesting in Hyley woods; on the same side in our Barlingford cricket- 
matches. And I shook his hand, and went away, and left him to die!” 

And here Mr. Sheldon of Gray’s Inn, the Sheldon who was in with 
the money-lenders, sharpest of legal prestigiators, most ruthless of 
opponents, most unscrupulous of allies, buried his face in a flaming 
bandanna, and fairly sobbed aloud. When the passion had passed, he 
got up and walked hastily to the window, more ashamed of this one 
touch of honest emotion than of all the falsehoods and chicaneries 
of his career. 

“T didn’t think I could have been such an ass,” he muttered 
sheepishly. 

“‘T did not hope that you could feel so deeply,” answered Valentine. 
“And now help me to save the only child of your ill-fated friend. I 
am sure that you can help me.” 

‘ Without waiting to be questioned, Valentine related the circum- 
stances of Charlotte's illness, and of his interview with Mr. Burkham. 

“I did not even know that the poor girl was ill,” said George 
Sheldon. ‘TI have not seen Phil for months. He came here one day, 
and I gave him a bit of my mind. I told him, if he tried to harm her, 
I'd let the light in upon him and his doings. And I’ll keep my word.” 

“But his motive? What, in the name of Heaven, can be his 
motive for taking her innocent life? He knows of the Haygarth 
estate, and must hope to profit by her fortune if she lives.” 

. “Yes;.and to secure the whole of that fortune if she dies. Her 
death: would make her mother: sole heir to that estate, and the mother 
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is the merest tool in his hands. He may even have induced Charlotte 
to make a will in his favour, so that he himself may stand in her shoes.” 

“She would not have made a will without telling me of it.” 

“You don’t know that. My brother Phil can do anything. It 
would be as easy for him to persuade her to maintain secrecy about 
the transaction as to persuade her to make the will. Do you suppose 
he shrinks from multiplying lies and forgeries and hypocrisies? Do 
you suppose anything in that small way comes amiss to the man who 
has once brought his mind to murder? Why, look at the Scotch play 
of that fellow Shakespeare’s. At the beginning, your Macbeth is a 
respectable, trustworthy sort of person, anxious to get on in life, and 
so on, and that’s all: but no sooner has he made an end of poor old 
Duncan, than he lays about him right and left—Banquo, Fleance, 
anybody and everybody that happens to be in his way. It was 
lucky for that Tartar of a wife of his that she hooked it, or he’d soon 
have put a stop to her sleep-walking. There’s no such wide differ- 
ence between a man and a tiger, after all. The tiger’s a decent 
fellow enough till he has tasted human blood; but when once he “as, 
Lord save the country-side from the jaws of the man-eater !” 

‘For Heaven’s sake, let us waste no time in talk,” Valentine cried 
impetuously. “I am to meet Burkham in Burlington-row directly I 
have got your advice.” 

“ What for?” 

“To see Dr. Jedd, and take him down to Hastings, if possible.” 

“That won’t do.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Because Jedd’s appearance would give Phil the office. Jedd 
gave evidence on the Fryar trial, and must be a marked man to him. 
All Jedd can tell you is that Charlotte is: being poisoned. You know 
that already. Of course she’ll want medical treatment, and so on, 
to bring her round; but she can’t get that under my brother’s roof. 
What you have to do is to get her away from that house.” 

“You do not know how ill she is. I doubt if she could bear the 
removal.” 

“ Anything is better than to remain. That is certain death.” 

“ But your brother would surely dispute her removal.” 

“He would, and oppose it inch by inch. We must get him away, 
before we attempt to remove her.” 

“ How?” 

“T will find the means for that. I know something of his business 
relations, and can invent some false cry for luring him off the trait. 
We must get him away. The poor girl was not in actual danger when 
you left her, was she?” 

“No, thank God, there was no appearance of immediate danger. 
But she was very ill. And that man holds her life in his hand. He 
knows that I have come to London in search of a doctor. What if—” 
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“Keep yourself quict, Hawkehurst. He will not hasten her death 
unless he is desperate; for a death occurring immediately after your 
first expression of alarm would seem sudden. He’ll avoid any appear- 
ance of suddenness, if he can, depend upon it. The first thing is to 
get him away. But the question is, how to do it? There must be a 
bait. What bait? Don’t talk to me, Hawkehurst. Let me think it 
out, if I can.” 

The lawyer leaned his elbows on the table, and abandoned himself 
to profound cogitation, with his forehead supported by his clenched 
hands. Valentine waited patiently while he thus cogitated. 

“‘T must go down to Phil’s office,” he said at last, “and ferret out 
some of his secrets. Nothing but stock-exchange business, of an im- 
portant character, would induce him to leave Charlotte Halliday. But 
if I can telegraph such a message as will bring him to town, I’ll do it. 
Leave all that tome. And now, what about your work ?” 

**T am at a loss what to do, if Iam not to take Dr. Jedd to Harold’s- 
hill.” 

‘Take him to St. Leonards; and if I get my brother out of the way, 
you can have Charlotte conveyed to an hotel in St. Leonards, where 
she can stop till she picks up strength enough to come to London.” 

“Do you think her mother will consent to her removal?” 

**Do I think you will be such an idiot as to ask for her consent ?” 
cried George Sheldon impatiently. ‘My brother’s wife is so weak a 
fool, that the chances are she’d insist on her daughter stopping quietly, 
to be poisoned. No; you must get Mrs. Sheldon out of the way some- 
how. Send her to look at the shops, or to bathe, or to pick up shells 
on the beach, or anything else equally inane. She’s easy enough to 
deal with. There’s that young woman, Paget’s daughter, with them 
still, I suppose? Yes. Very well, then, you and she can get Char- 
lotte away between you.” 

“But for me to take those two girls to an hotel—the chance of 
scandal, of wonder, of inquiry? There ought to be some older person 
—some nurse. Stay, there’s Nancy Woolper—the very woman! My 
darling has told me of that old woman’s affectionate anxiety about 
her health—an anxiety which was singularly intense, it seemed to 
Lotta. Good God! do you think she, Nancy Woolper, could have 
suspected the cause of Mr. Halliday’s death?” 

“T daresay she did. She was in the house when he died, and nursed 
him all through his illness. She’s a clever old woman. Yes, you might 
take her down with you; I think she would be of use in getting Char- 
lotte away.” 

“T’'ll take her, if she will go.” 

‘Tam not sure of that; our north-country folks have stiffish notions 
about fidelity to old masters, and that kind of thing. Nancy Woolper 
nursed my brother Phil.’ 

“Ifshe knows or suspects the fate of Charlotte’s father, she will 
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try to save Charlotte,” said Valentine with conviction. “And now, 
good-bye. I trust to you for getting your brother out of the way, 
George Sheldon; remember that.” 

He held out his hand; the lawyer took it with a muscular grip, which 
on this occasion meant something more than that base coin of jolly good- 
fellowship which so often passes current for friendship’s virgin gold. 

“You may trust me,” George Sheldon said gravely. “Stop a 
moment, though; I have a proposition to make. If my brother Philip 
has induced that girl to make a will, as it is my belief he has, we 
must counter him. Come down with me to Doctors’ Commons, You’ve 
acab? Yes; the business won’t take half an hour.” 

“What business?” 

** A special license for your marriage with Charlotte Halliday.” 

“ A marriage?” 

“Yes; her marriage invalidates her will, if she has made one, and 
does away with Phil’s motive. Come along, we'll get the license.” 

* But the delay?” 

“ Exactly half-an-hour. Come!” 

The lawyer dashed out of his office. “ At home in an hour,” he 
shouted to the clerk, and then ran downstairs, followed closely by 
Valentine, and did not cease running until he was in the King’s-road, 
where the cab was waiting. 

“ Newgate-street and Warwick-lane, to Doctors’ Commons!” he cried 
to the cabman; and Valentine was fain to take his seat in the cab 
without further remonstrance. 

“T don’t understand—” he began, as the cabman drove away. 

“T do. It’s all right; you'll put the license in your pocket, and call 
at the church nearest where you hang out, Edgware-road way, give 
notice of the marriage, and so on; and as soon as Charlotte can bear 
the journey, bring her to London and marry her. I told you your 
course six months ago. Your obstinacy has caused the hazard of that 
young woman’s life. Don’t let us have a second edition of it.” 

“‘T will be governed by your advice,” answered Valentine submis- 
sively; “it is the delay that tortures me.” 

The delay was indeed torture to him. Everything and everybody 
in Doctors’ Commons seemed to him the very incarnation of slowness. 
The hansom cab might tear and grind the pavement, the hansom cab- 
man might swear, until even monster wagons swerved aside to give him 
passage; but neither tearing nor swearing could move the incarnate 
stolidity of Doctors’ Commons. When he left that quaint sanctuary 
of old usages, he carried with him the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
benign permission for his union with Charlotte Halliday. But he 
knew not whether it was only a morsel of waste-paper which he carried 
in his pocket; and whether there might not ere long be need ofa 
ghastlier certificate, giving leave and license for the rendering back of 
“ashes to ashes, and dust to dust.” 
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Valentine’s first call, after leaving George Sheldon at the gate of 
Doctors’ Commons, was at the head-quarters of the Ragamuffins. His 
heart sank, as he ran into the bar of the hostelry to ask for the tele- 
gram which might be waiting for him. 

Happily there was no telegram. To find no tidings of a change 
for the worse seemed to him almost equivalent to hearing of a change 
for the better. What had he not feared, after his interview with the 
surgeon of Bloomsbury ! 

From Covent Garden the hansom bowled swiftly to Burlington-row. 
Here Valentine found Mr. Burkham, pale and anxious, waiting in a 
little den of a third room on the ground-floor—a ghastly little room 
hung with anatomical plates, and with some wax preparations in jars 
on the mantelpiece, by way of ornament. To them presently came 
Dr. Jedd, as lively and business-like as if Miss Halliday’s case had 
been a question of taking out a double-tooth. 

“Very sad!” he said ; “these vegetable poisons—hands of unscru- 
pulous man. Very interesting article in the Medical Quarterly—specu- 
lative analysis of the science of toxicology as known to the ancients.” 

“You will come down to Harold’s-hill at once, sir ?” said Valen- 
tine imploringly. 

“Well, yes; your friend here, Mr. Burkham, has persuaded me 
to do so, though I need hardly tell you that such a journey will be 
to the last degree inconvenient.” . 

“Tt is an affair of life and death!” faltered the young man. 

“Of course, my dear sir. But then, you see, I have half-a-dozen 
other affairs of life and death on my hands at this moment. How- 
ever, I have promised. My consultations will be over in half an hour ; 
I have a round of visits after that; and by—well, say by the five- 
o'clock express, I will go to St. Leonards.” 

“‘ The delay will be very long,” said Valentine. 

“Tt cannot be done sooner. I ought to go down to Hertfordshire 
this evening—most interesting case—carbuncle—three operations in 
three consecutive weeks—-Swain as operator. At five o’clock I shall 
be at the London-bridge station. Until then, gentlemen, good-day.— 
Lawson, the door.” 

Dr. Jedd left his visitors to follow the respectable white-cravatted 
butler, and darted back to his consulting-room. 

Mr. Burkham and Valentine walked slowly up and down Burling- 
ton-row, before the latter returned to his cab. 

“T thank you heartily for your help,” said Valentine to the surgeon; 
“and I believe, with God’s grace, we shall save this dear girl’s life. It 
was the hand of Providence that guided me to you this morning. I 
can but believe the same hand will guide me to the end.” 

On this they parted. Valentine told his cabman to drive to the 
Edgware-road; and in one of the churches in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of that thoroughfare he gave notice of his intention to enter 
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the bonds of holy matrimony. He had some difficulty in arranging 
matters with the clerk, whom he saw in his private abode and non- 
official guise. That functionary was scarcely able to grasp the idea 
of an intending Benedick who could not state positively when he 
wanted to be married. Happily, however, the administration of half- 
a-sovereign considerably brightened the clerk’s perceptions. 

“T see what you want,” he said. ‘ Young lady a invalid, which 
she wants to leave her home as she finds uncomfortable, she being 
over twenty-one years of age and her own mistress. It’s what you may 
call a runaway match, although the parties ain’t beholden to anyone, in 
a manner of speaking. J understand. You give me half an hour’s 
notice any morning within the legal hours, and I’ll have one of our 
young curates ready for you as soon as you're ready for them; and have 
you and the young lady tied up tight enough before you know where 
you are. We ain’t very long over our marriages, unless it is something 
out of the common way.” 

The clerk’s familiarity was more good-natured than flattering to 
the applicant’s self-esteem ; but Valentine was in no mood to object to 
this easy-going treatment of the affair. He promised to give the clerk 
the required notice; and having arranged everything in strictly legal 
manner, hurried back to his cab, and directed the man to drive to the 
Lawn. 

It was now three o'clock. At five he was to meet Dr. Jedd at 
the station. He had two hours for his interview with Nancy Woolper, 
and his drive from Bayswater to London Bridge. 

He had tasted nothing since daybreak ; but the necessity to eat and 
drink never occurred to him. He was dimly conscious of feeling sick 
and faint, but the reason of this sickness and faintness did not enter 
into his thoughts. He took off his hat, and leant his head back against 
the cushion of the hansom as that vehicle rattled across the squares of 
Paddington. The summer day, the waving of green trees in those 
suburban squares; the busy life and motion ofthe world through which 
he went, mixed themselves into one jarring whirl of light and colour, 
noise and motion. He found himself wondering how long it was since 
he had left Harold’s-hill. Between the summer morning in which he 
had walked along the dusty highroad, with fields of ripening corn 
upon his left, and all the broad blue sea upon his right, and the sum- 
mer afternoon in which he drove in a jingling cab through the noisy 
streets and squares of Bayswater, there seemed to him a gulf so wide, 
that his tired brain shrank from scanning it. 

He struggled with this feeling of helplessness and bewilderment, 
and overcame it. 

‘“‘ Let me remember what I have to do,” he said to himself; “and let 
me keep my wits about me till that is done.” 























DEATH AND THE SEASONS 





ANNIE, as a rose-leaf tender, 
As the morning fresh and fair ; 
Little form, so light and slender, 
Little face, of beauty rare! 
Childhood’s hours are fleeting, Annie, 
Spring is changeful, well-a-day !— 
Death came by and look’d on Annie, 
Look’d, and slowly turn’d away. 


Annie, blooming, gentle maiden, 
Deck’d with blushes like the rose! 
Droops thy head with sweetness laden, 
Or with grief, that no one knows ? 
Summer clouds will ofttime, Annie, 
Veil the glad, bright, golden ray.— 
Death bent, threat’ning, over Annie ; 
Gazed awhile, and pass’d away. 


Annie, Autumn’s glowing treasures 
Bend the lusty orchard bough ; 

Springtime’s beauty, Summer’s pleasures, 
Into fruit have ripen’d now. 

Round the spreading pear-tree, Annie, 
All thy little children play.— 

Death came by and look’d on Annie, 
Would not strike, but pass’d away. 


Annie, feeble, worn, and wrinkled, 

Bent with weight of care and years, 
Snows upon thy head are sprinkled, 

And thy beauty’s quench’d with tears. 
Winter closes round us, Annie; 

After toil for sleep we pray.— 
Death stoop’d gently over Annie, 

Took her with him; then, away. 
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